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UNE  NOUVKLLE  LAURA  BRIDGMAN 


La  57c  Assemblee  generale  annuelle  des  membres  fondateurs  et 
donateurs  de  Perkins  Institution  a  ete  fort  remarquable  a  un  double 
litre.  —  D'abord,  Laura  Bridgman  entree  il  y  a  cinquante  ans  dans 
1'asile  celebrait  cet  anniversaire  :  dans  un  grand  hall  decore  de 
tentures  et  enguirlande  de  fleurs.  les  maitres  et  les  eleves  de  l'eta- 
blissement  offrirent  leurs  felicitations  a  Laura;  celle-ci,  visiblement 
touchee  de  toutes  ces  sympathies  que  lui  traduisait  a  mesure  son 
professeur,  epela  a  son  tour  quelques  remerciements  emus,  et  la 
ceremonie  s'acheva  par  un  beau  solo  d'orgue  auquel  la  sourde- 
muette  prit  le  plus  grand  plaisir,  car  elle  percoit  et  comprend  2  la 
musique  par  le  rythme  et  l'arrangement  des  vibrations  du  plancher. 

Mais  Tevenement  capital  de  la  session  a  ete  l'exhibition  dune 
autre  sourde-muette-aveugle,  la  petite  Helen  A.  Keller,  agee  de 
huit  ans.  L'enfant  emerveilla  l'assistance  par  sa  bonne  grace,  son 
enjouement,  son  naturel  exquis.  «  Elle  lut  de  sa  main  gauche,  avec 
aisauce  et  rapidite,  une  petite  histoire  et,  dans  le  meme  temps,  la 
traduisit  de  l'autre  main  a  son  professeur  qui  l'interpreta  aux  specta- 
teurs  ravis.  »  Elle  mimait  ce  recit  avec  une  telle  abondance  de 
gestes,  «  une  expression  tellement  eloquente  de  tout  le  corps  qu'elle 
parut  veritablement  inspiree  ». 

Helen  A.  Keller  est  nee  en  1880,  a  Alabama.  Privee  des  l'age  de 
dix-neuf  mois  de  Fou'ie  et  de  la  vue,  c'est  au  mois  de  mars  1887 
seulement  qu'elle  fut  confiee  par  sa  famille  aux  soins  de  miss  Anna 
Sullivan,  eleve  et  amie  de  M.  Anagnos,  le  directeur  de  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. Le  jeune  professeur  se  mit  a  l'oeuvre  et  entreprit  de  refaire 
sur  Helene  la  fameuse  experience  que  son  illustre  devancier,  le  doc- 
teur  Howes,  avait  tentee  sur  Laura  Bridgman  avec  la  reussite  que 
Ton  sait.  La  tache  etait  singulierement  facilitee  par  cela  meme  que 


1.  D'aprcs  le  Fifty-Seventh  annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  septembre  1888. 

■1.  Ou  plutdt  :  comprenait;  Laura  Bridgniaa  est  morle  le  24  mai  dernier,  a  cin- 
quante-neuf  ans. 
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MIXAHA  ANArNOE 

'O  TtoXuTtfxo?  v^.<ov  <p(Xo?  Ap  KiprcevTep  avVJYYei- 
Xev  Vi(i.Tv  xpi  tivo?  ex  BoaTivYj?  5uo  xap^oauvou?  orf- 
YsX(a?,  oti  "fj  k^oydixaxt]  ev  Yuva'£'v  'IouX(a  Xaou 
swpTace  tyjv  eSSopjxovraeTTjpiSa  auTfj?  xal  oti  b  Mi- 
X^X  'AvdtYvo?  lpyjzia\  v.q  Eupa>7tYjv  xal  (3e6atOTaTa 
xal  £t?  tou?  x6Xxou?  ty}?  "f\w.ei<xq  auTou  pjTp6?. 

T(?  eivs  outo?  6  Mi^«y}X  'Aviyvoq  ; 

'OXtyoi  fow;  yvo)P-£°U(K  zaP'  "h^y  ^v$  rcctaa  it 
'AjxepixYj  euXoYfit  xb  ovo|xa  tou  xal  to  Ociov  auTou 
IpYOV,  et?  S  af.eptoae  itaaa?  auTou  Ta?  Yju.£pa?  xal 
Tuaffa?  xf,q  tyw/?lS  xal  ffj?  S'.avoia?  auToO  Ta?  8uva- 
y.£t?.  'H  'Ajxeptxr;  £7cat'p£Tai  £7c'  auTw,  $  8e  y^ve- 
9X(a  auTou  y*S>  "h  EXXa?,  ouSeva  lyz\.  xpeiucrova  au- 
tou  ev  Tfl  exTrXvjptoOai  8s((i)v  xaOYjxivTtov,  ouSiva  8u- 
vaTai  va  £tci8ei1;yj  outm?  i^byuiq  Tijx^ffavxa  xal  Xajx- 
rcpuvavTa  tyjv  ^fp     ay    yj?  £6XaaTYjcrE    xal    ty}?  bTzoixq 

Ta?  jjiaTafa?  Tt^.ag  ouSeitOTS  40^p£uu£v.  IloXuaiXiSot 
exO£U£t?  a?  xaT*  i'to;  8iQ[Aoat£U£i  r£pl  tou  Xpiaria- 
vixou  auToy  ?pY«u,  slq  &  xaxtjvaXwaE  Ta?  y^uzotq  xftq 
ve6ty)T0£  f^t-ipaq,  7j8iivavTO  va  ^ptja^.£Uffwa,,.v  w;  aXtj- 
brtq  xoXi>[JL6^0pa    SiXwajJi  e\q    ^avTa    aviicrjpov    t-Jjv 

lO  Mi^a-JjX  'Avoyvoi;  £ive  ya\).6poq  k%\  b\i^axp\ 
toj  £^o)ja)Tipoy  twv  'A;ji,£pixavo)v  ©'.XavQpoizojv  xal 
<ptX£XX^vwv  Apoj  Xaou,  outi*;,  irpwTO?  £^  'AjA£pix>5? 
8ta7rX£U5a;  xbv  [XEYav  'Qx£avbv  4v  t?)  axu.9)  x^q  Vs6- 
tyjto?  xal  Iu-tcXeu;  ivOdou  icupo^,  Iteiv£  T-f]v  xpwf'-*" 
vix-Jjv  auTou  §£^iav  iicl  Ta?  a^aaaoiiaa?  tcXyjy*?  f'S? 
lAa*/0[A£v»;?  ^)[awv  (AYjTpp?  EvSuwv  xal  Tpfi^wv  Ta  itet- 
voivTa  xal  Y^tAV'/jTEuovTa  aix^?  Tdxva  nd"/p'.  teXou? 
t?J?  axXiQpa?  xal  aYpt'as  waXyj;,  ^?  uiridTr)  icavxa  Ta 
(xapTupia  xal  Ta?  TaXanra>p(a;. 

M£Ta  to  xdpa?  tou  'EXXyjvixoO  ay&voq  c7CS(Jx^9yj 
iroXXa;  */"Pa?  T^?  EuptoTci]?  £^£TaCwv  tJ(a>?  Ta  91- 
XavOpwTitxa  ISpujxaTa  xal  Tcpb  TcavTwv  Ta  twv  tu^Xwv 
xal  xaxpaXaXwv,  £iTa  11  jA£Ta6a;  615  tyjv  Y£^£T£tpav 
i'8puff£  to  ^iXavOptoirtxbv  iSpu[i.a  twv  tu^Xwv  xal  xw- 
i^aXaXwv,  to  stcixXtjOsv  Iv£xa  T?j?  \ieyd\-t]q  Sa)p£a?  tou 
ilipxtv?  « Perk  in' s  Institution)).  Tay^w;  51  xa- 

T£Xa6£  tyjv  zpwTtjv  Oifjiv  £V  TOiq  toioutok;  i8pu[i.autv, 
oXiYio"Tots  ^.eXP1  T^??  kxoyn^q  £X£(vr/i;,  b  hi  (SpuTt)? 
auTou  Ixvyzi  i^ox^v  tijawv  2v  te  'A[/.£ptx-?5  xal  Eu- 
pwzY)  itapa  7caat  Tot?  ^iXavOpwxot?,  toi?  91X0116901?, 
toT?  xoXtT£uou;£voi(;  xal  fiyzpbai,  o\6ti  TCptoTO?  auTb? 
81a  TfJ?  axaTa6X^T0u  auTou  etcijaov?}?  xal  Tcpoff::aOs(a? 
xaTwpftwff£  va  Jiapp-^rj  to  tcuxvov  <jx6to<;  to  irtpixa- 
Xuutov  to  T£6a(A[A£vov  icv£U[xa  TfJ?  x6pr)<;  Aaoupa? 
Bp(T£|Aav  eiul  [Afjva?  tuoXXou?  aYWvi^6u.£vo?  va  xaTa- 
ut^ut]  tyjv  tu^X-^v,  xal  xw^Yjv  xal  a'XaXov  va  £vvo^<jy] 
5ia  |A£065ou,  ut:'  auTou  icpwTov  i^fiupsOfidjYj?,  tov  z£pl 
auTtjv  xoa(/.ov,  tyjv  y^J^  >^*l  xbv  oupavbv  xal  xavTa  Ta 
8txaio)[ji,aTa  xal  xaOvjxovTa  auT?}S  w?  ovto?  Xoyixou. 
Ilap?jX9ov  Ity)  |xaxpa  aXX'  b  Ap.     Xaou  5ev  eXyj- 

o-u.6vr)a£  TYJV    $£UT£paV     auTOU    [A^T^pa  ol>T£  TYJV   [XapTU- 

pa  auTYJ?  xopYjv,  tyjv  KpYjTr,v,  xal  l8ou  to  1841  £i5£ 
xaXiv  tyjv  ir/tav  exeivyjv  xopufYjv  xfjq  "l$rtq  tyjv 
^pouaav  tyjv  X'^^Xyjtov  x^a^vav  V-^  TTIV  nopyupav 
^wvyjv  tou  [/.apTupiou  xal  xf^q  86^yj?  xal  eiSe  i:aXiv 
Ta<j  '.£pa?  ty5?  irpu)Topi.apTupo;  5£ipa8a?  xal  tou?  auv- 
aOXYjTa?  tou,  xaq  ff£u.va?  4x£iva?  xdSpcu?  tou  Kw- 
aTapou,  tou  KpiapY],  tou  Kopaxa,  tou  XaT^YjtxYJxaXYj, 
tou  Kpoxt&a.  Ila'pYjXOov  iraXtv  ypbvoi  xal  xaipol 
u.aupot  xal    aub    tu>v    a?[i.oppavTwv    xopu<po)v  xal  twv 


yXo£pwv  t/j?  [JtxpTupo?  xoXxwv  £xp5Trj<re  xal  YjaTpat^e 
xaXiv  to  KpvjTixbv  xup.  Kal  !8ou  xxXiv  Y3PY°?  xa~ 
Tepx£Ta'  &  3cpXa^°?  aSXrjTYj?  Ap.  Xxou  u.£Ta  t?5?  ajJ^u- 
yo'J  xal  twv  5uo  xp£<j6u-epwv  auTou  BjyaTspwv,  'Iou- 
X(«5  Pwu.ava?  xal  Axoupx?  xotu(£wv  xaxa  to  1867 
apTOv  xxl  xxXuu.(ji.xtx    uTtep  twv    Yu^VYiT£,JsvTwv    *ai 

xeivwvtwv,  y£i03VT(,)v)  Yuva-*wv  xat  ^a^wv  fwv  y£v" 
vx(wv  KprjTwv.  T6te  6  Mi^ayjX  'Avxyvwa-dxcuXo? 
zxpeV/'  "V  ^?-  Xaou  xpdGuu.ov  auv5poy.rjv  £pYa£6- 
|jievo?  axaujrw?  xxl  p.st'  a^oaiwaEw?  xxl  e'.XtxptvEta?. 
MeTX  ~b  xtux-s  xepx?  tou  £ywvo?  xxl  ttjv  veav  at- 
ayuvrjv  tou  c-/Xou  twv  Xeyou-evwv  X£xoXiti<ju.£vwv 
xpaTwv,  6  Ap  Xaou,  eSJcxo?  tuxo?  'Ayy^^-Sx^o- 
vo?.  YjpwTYjae  tcv  i?)|j(.eTspov  'AvaYvw<rr6xouXov  eav 
exi8uuvfl  va  |A£tx6t)  el?  'Au.EpixYjv  [aet*  auTou  xal  ty}? 
euav8ou?  8e<j|Arj?  twv  wpat'wv  tou  olxou  tou  xaXuxwv, 
outo?  SI  xpo8uu.w?  axobV/9£l?  ttjv  xpdTaaiv  auvE^E- 
xXsucsv  ei?   'ApiEpixYjv. 

'ExEl  £Y£V£TO  TO  XpWTOV  (3orj8b?  £v   TO)   !5pU|AaTl  TWV 

tu<j>Xwv  xxl  xwfxXxXwv,  tou  ixotou  8ieu8uvttj?  Y^TO 
auTb?  6  Xaou,  ojti?  tojoutov  iQj^apia-T^Gyj  ix  tou 
£yjXou  xal  ty}?  ixav5TY]T0?  rou  veou  EXXyjvo?,  wute 
tov  uxe5aX£v  aYY^caa^ovixwTaTa  et?  uoSapav  £YXe^" 
pyjatv  axoxoij'a?  TpE??  oXa?  <ruXXa6x?  axb  tou  eljauuX- 
Xa5ou  extfteTou  tou  xxl  aif^aa?  auTbv    [as  Ta?  xpwTa? 

Tp6t?'   OUTW  J'    6XT0T6    XxXetTXt    lyr\    'AvXYVWffTlOXOuXo? 

aXX'  'AvaYvo?.     'AXXa  Tzpoq    IxavoxoiYjstv  8ia  Tctau- 

TYJV    X6ptT0|JlYjV    'EXXtJVlXOU     (AxXlffTX     OVO|AXTO?,    TU    £- 

5o0r)  £wjx,  oupavt'a  XTepu£  -fj  xpsa6uTepa  8uYaTYjp 
X'jtou  'IcuX(x  Pu)[Aava  Xaou,  yjti?  xwP''?  va  C^^u-fl 
XEpYX|rr,va?  ev56i;wv  xpoY^vwv  xapa  tou  u.vYjaTY]po? 
T^pxEffOyj  si?  Trjv  ap£TYjv  xal  txavoTvjTx  xjtou,  8i6ti 
$£6xi(j)c  ^j  'IouX(x  Pwixxva,  i'lo/o?  ron^cpia,  i^oy_o^ 
auYYPa?-'J?  ^  xpoeSpo?  toU  ev  Boutovyj  auXXdYou 
twv  f'.Xoffifwv  Sev  el'/Ev  avaYx-/jv  a^u'/ou  x  o  u  x  X  a  q 
jxe  5^va  xxspi  ffToXta|JL£VY};,  aXX'  ivSpb?  taoTi^oj. 

AlX7Tp£(}<X?    6V  T(J  V£(p    aTa5(w   TOU     b   lfj|AeT£pOS    'A- 

vxyvo?  |X£Ta  Tbv  Oxvxtov  tou  Xaou  £^£X6Y^  w?  St£u- 
Ojvtyj?  5j.o9u[jLa)$  auTd?,  5  "EXXyjv,  o  Ti^aa;  to 
eXXtjvixbv  Svojxa  ev  xtj  aXXoSax^,  xa(T0t  xyvwito; 
6i?    xatra?,    vou.(^o^.6v,    Ta?    eXXTjvtxa?  Ku66pv^<T6i?. 

"ExTOT«   8s  Vj    <p^|XTi    TOU   au^XVE'.     Xxl   TCaVTS?   h   'A|X6- 

ptx^  [jieTa  a£6aau.ou  xal  aYazvj?  XaXouai  xepl  auTOii, 
xepl  tyJ?  tzxxTx6X^T0u  auTOu  <ptXo7rov(a?,  5t'  ^?  xa- 
Twp8wj£  vi  avaxTu^T)  to  ux'  auTOu  Bi6u8uv6jx6vov  ^t- 
Xxv8pa)xixbv  f8puji,a,  au^ua?  tou?  T£  xipou?  xal  Ta? 
epyaafa?  auToi3,  avotxoSo^aa?  5e  xpb  Tpiwv  eTwv  xal 
tSiatTepov  |ji.6YaXoxpex£?  xaTaanfju-a,  a%bx<;  xXe'cv  tou 
£XXTO|xu.up(ou  3ia  Ta?  <f  po66Xiava?  auxi^aet?  twv  jxt- 
xpwv  tu^Xwv. 

KaTa  Ta?  e£eTau6i?  twv  tusXojv  xal  xwipaXaXwv 
rfpoadpxeTai  a8p6a  Iv  TaT? 'eup£(at?  atSouaat?  xaaa  ^ 
aXt]8(Ti?  cxXexttj  p.£pl?  t>5?  BoaTovrj?,  xotrjTal  xal  <pi- 
X6<jo?oi  i^  exaTdpwv  twv  <puXwv,  ^^povTE?  (x£8'  exuTaiv 
ouyj  Ejyi'/cu?  xxl  x£va?  X^£t?  axb  twv  xs'Xe'wv  (a6vov 
e;£pXO|xevx?,  aXX'  apY'jpou?  8p6jj.6ou?  Saxpuwv  xal 
p£i8pa  ypuaou  i:poq  uuvTi^pyjaiv  ?£pou  {Spu[/aTO?  — 
xa-TO1.  cuSE'xoTe  av^vwaav  Ta?  ^Yjpa?  XEpl  axoxevTpw- 
a£w?  !5la?  ^Yjpwv   tivwv   xoXoxuv9wv,  xoXit£'oX6ywv. 

Ata  Xe^£wv  xal  SaxTuXwv  av9pwx(vwv  Ss.v  JuvaTai 
va  xeptYpa^  i,  ai'8oujx,v;  xxTajxeuTO?  e^ywv  avSpwv 
xal  yovatxwv  t?J?  Bout6vyj?  xaTa  Ta?  e^TxuEt?  twv 
TuyXwv  xal  xw<paXxXwv,  o!)t£  -^  (TUyxivyjji?  iz\  t>)  i- 
9YjYV£t  tou  Mr/ar/A  lAv^yvou  twv  xxp'  auToD  xaT1 
!to?  xpaTTO^dvwv  ux£p  twv  aTuywv  xXaajj.aTwv.  'Eav 
[jLupiaxt?  i'cy;?,  avayvwaTa  |i.ou,  ttjv  xpb  (Atxpou  cop- 
Taffxdav  ttjv  xcvxr./.cvTaETYjpiSa  xuttJ?  tu^X^v  xw<pa- 
Xa/.ov  Aaoupav  BptT^p.av  xal  txc  vec^utou?  Tu^Xa? 
xat  /.w^xXxXou?  'EXdvr,v  KdXXEp  xal  "Eb\8  @w(xa  va 
jy.^px^wjt  5'.x  u/r(;j.2T0)v  twv  JxxtuXwv,  Si£pjj.Yjv£UO[j.d- 
vwv  to??  xy.poxTat?  Sia  ^war^?  uxb  tou  StSaaxaXou, 
xav  o,ti  alaGxvovTX'.,  xav  o,ti  YtV(^<T*/0U5tv)  ^  ava- 
Yvwsr,?  Ta?  wpaia?  exiaToXa?  twv  xal  u;a8Y]?  oti  y; 
[I'.xpic  "E8l8  u.xvOxv£'.  oj  u.6vOv  tyjv  u.r(Tpixr;v  y\&<s- 
jxv  xXXx  xal  tyjv  raXX'.XYjv  xxl  Tep^xvix^v,  xal  ttjv 
'EXXijvixtjv  xxl  AxTivtxyjV  eav  (jiupixxi?  axcudyj?  tu 


la  voie  etait  ouverte,  les  procedes  connus  et  leur  efficacite  verifiee. 
De  la  sorte,  bien  des  tatonnements  ont  pu  etre  evites.  Au  surplus, 
l'intelligence  peu  commune  du  sujet,  servie  par  une  curiosite  tou- 
jours  ea  eveil  et  par  une  ardeur  pour  Tetude  que  Ton  doit  sans  cesse 
moderer,  offrait  un  terrain  admirablement  propice.  Et  c'est  ainsi 
qu'apres  huit  mois  la  petite  infirme  pouvait  passer  de  l'usage  de  la 
troisieme  personne  («  Helene  veut  du  lait  »)  a  l'emploi  de  la  premiere 
(«  je  veux  du  lait  »),  et  apres  cinq  mois  seulement  ecrire  ces  lettres 
etonnahtes  dont  le  rapport  nous  donne  la  reproduction  auto- 
graphiee. 

M.  Anagnos  nous  apprend  que  «  pendant  l'annee  ecoulee  son 
vocabulaire  s'est  enrichi  de  trois  mille  mots  ».  Bien  qu'au  premier 
regard  un  tel  chiffre  puisse  paraitre  excessif,  il  faudrait,  avant  de 
le  contester,  savoir  combien  de  mots  comprend  le  vocabulaire  d'un 
enfant  de  huit  ans,  et  surtout  tenir  compte  de  la  remarquable  intel- 
ligence d'Helene  et  des  circonstances  tout  a  fait  particulieres  dans 
lesquelles  elle  s'est  trouvee  placee. 

Comme  L.  Bridgman,  elle  goute  beaucoup  la  musique  qu'elle  per- 
Qoit  de  la  meme  maniere.  «  L'ete  dernier,  dit  M.  Anagnos,  assistant 
a  un  de  nos  concerts  hebdomadaires,  elle  fut  tellement  enlevee  par 
la  cadence  de  la  musique  qu'on  eut  beaucoup  de  peine  a  l'empecher 
de  danser.  »  Aussi  bien  elle  adore  la  danse,  que  lui  ont  apprise  ses 
petites  compagnes.  —  Son  cerveau  est  continuellement  en  travail; 
et,  soit  qu'elle  lise,  soit  qu'elle  reflechisse,  soit  qu'elle  dorme,  tou- 
jours  et  invariablement  elle  epelle  avec  ses  doigts  ses  perceptions, 
ses  pensees  ou  ses  reves.  —  Par  l'habitude  elle  a  acquis  une  grande 
dexterite  dans  le  maniement  de  l'alphabet  tactile;  grace  aux  sym- 
boles  abreviatifs  qu'elle  s'est  crees,  elle  lit  et  s'exprime  avec  une 
rapidite  surprenante.  Un  des  traits  les  plus  curieux  de  sa  nature  est 
son  instinct  d'imitation  :  souvent  il  lui  arrive  d'emettre  des  sons 
gutturaux,  comme  si  elle  chantait;  d'autres  fois  elle  se  penche  sur 
un  volume  d'un  air  absorbe  et  feint  de  lire  en  remuant  les  levres. 
Elle  peut  encore  reproduire  avec  beaucoup  d'exactitude  le  geste  et 
1'attitude  d'une  statue  qui  frappe  son  attention. 

Au  moral,  c'est  une  enfant  d'un  excellent  naturel,  patiente,  affec- 
tueuse,  pleine  de  bonne  humeur.  Elle  est,  ajoute  le  rapport,  «  pure 
comme  le  lys  de  la  vallee,  innocente  et  gaie  comme  les  oiseaux  de 
l'air  et  les  agneaux  des  champs  ».  A  ce  ton  il  ne  serait  pas  impossible 
de  deviner,  si  Ton  ignorait  ce  detail,  que  l'excellent  directeur  est  un 
compatriote  de  Pindare  :  il  ne  se  possede  pas,  l'enthousiasme  le 
possede,  et  son  recit  est  une  ode  bien   plus  qu'un  proces -verbal. 
Tout  a  l'heure  il  deplorait  ainsi   le  malheur  de  la  petite  infirme  : 
«  Elle  ne  pouvait  plus  entendre  le  chant  des  oiseaux  et  le  doux  babil 
de  sa  mere  aimante;  elle  ne  pouvait  plus  voir  la  beaute  des  fleurs  et 
le  visage  souriant  des  gens  de  son  entourage.  »  Void  maintenant 
comme  il  celebre  sa  delivrance  :   «  Le  petit  prisonnier  fut  triom- 
phalement  delivre  et  devint  tout  d'un  coup  citoyen  du   monde.  » 
Apres  cela,  lorsqu'il  declare  gravement  et  simplement  :  «  II  n'y  a 
pas  la  moindre    exageration  dans  tout    ce  qui  a  ete  dit  au  sujet 
d'Helene,  »  on  est  tente  de  n'en  rien  croire,  tant  l'assertion  parait 
extraordinaire.  Mais  toute  mefiance  disparait  si  l'on  prend  le  rapport 
simple  et  lumineux  de  miss  Sullivan.  Nous  en  detachons  les  points 
les  plus  importants,  et  l'on  verra  que  l'exaltation  de  M.  Anagnos 
peut  en  une  certaine  mesure  se  justifier. 

Un  premier  rapport,  l'an  dernier,  avait  donne  un  resume  rapide 
des  progres  d'Helene  Keller  depuis  le  2  marsjusqu'au  P'  octobre 
1887;  celuici  le  continue  et  nous  conduit  jusqu'au  Pr  octobre  1888. 

Pendant  toute  l'annee  derniere,  Helene  a  joui  d'une  sante  parfaite; 
elle  est  devenue  grande  et  forte  pour  son  age.  L'examen  de  ses  yeux 
et  de  ses  oreilles  par  des  specialistes  autorises  a  demontre  d'une 
fagon  peremptoire  qu'elle  est  incapable  d'eprouver  la  moindre  sen- 
sation de  lumiere  ou  de  son.  Les  autres  sens  ont  fait  des  progres 
visibles,  et  tout  d'abord  le  gout  et  l'odorat.  On  ne  peut  dire  au  juste 
en  quelle  mesure  ces  deux  sens  servent  a  Helene  comme  moyens 
d'inforniation  pour  connaitre  les  qualitos  physiques  des  corps.  Tou- 
tefois  il  parait  probable  que  pour  elle  chaque  objet  a  sa  marque 
olfactive.  «  En  entrant  dans  une  serre,  sa  physionomie  devient 
radieuse,  et,  guidee  seuleiiKMit  par  l'odorat,  elle  peut  dire  le  nom 
des  fleurs  qui  lui  sont  familieres.  »  Elle  possede  a  un  haut  degre  la  " 
rnemoiredes  odours,  qu'elle  imagine  avec  une  vivacite  remarquable. 


«  Souvent  le  parfum  d'une  Hour  ou  dun  fruit  suflil  pour  lui  rappeler 
quelque  heureux  evenement  de  sa  vie  domostique.  »  Ge  sens  qui 
occupe  assez  peu  de  place  dans  l'existence  des  voyants  s'est,  par 
une  sorte  de  balancement,  affine  chez  Helene. 

Cette  remarque  s'applique  mieux  encore  au  toucher  qui  est  devenu 
d'une  acuity  et  d'une  delicatesse  tout  a  fait  extraordinaires.  Non 
seulement  elle  est  capable  de  reconnaitre  ses  amis  par  le  simple 
attouchement  de  leurs  mains  ou  de  leurs  vetements,  mais  encore 
elle  deeouvre  de  la  meme  maniere  l'etat  d'esprit  des  personnes  qui 
l'entourent,  ayant  appris  a  associer  certains  mouvements  muscu- 
laires  a  l'idee  de  joie,  de  chagrin  ou  de  tristesse.  A  cet  egard  le  petit 
fait  suivant  rapporte  par  miss  Sullivan  est  tres  instructif  : 

C 'etait  a  Cincinnati.  Plusieurs  medecins  «  essayaient  de  determiner 
d'une  facon  positive  si  oui  ou  non  Helene  pouvait  percevoir  les  sons. 
Toutesles  personnes  presentes  furent  tres  etonnees  de  voir  qu'elle 
distinguait  non  seulement  un  coup  de  sifflet,  mais  aussi  le  moindre 
changement  de  ton  dans  la  voix.  Elle  tournait  la  tete,  souriait,  se 
comportait  en  un  mot  comme  si  elle  avait  entendu  tout  ce  qui  se 
disait.  Je  me  tenais  en  ce  moment  aupres  d'elle,  ayant  ses  mains 
dans  les  miennes.  Pensant  que,  selon  toutes  probabilites,  elle  rece- 
vait  de  moi  ses  impressions,  je  placai  ses  mains  sur  la  table  et  me 
retirai  a  l'autre  extremite  de  la  chambre.  Les  medecins  reprirent 
alors  leurs  experiences,  mais  le  resultat  ne  fut  plus  du  tout  le  meme. 
Helene  demeurait  immobile  au  milieu  d'eux,  sans  montrer  par  le 
moindre  signe  qu'elle  comprenait  que  Ton  continuait.  Sur  mapriere, 
un  de  ces  messieurs  prit  sa  main  et  Ton  recommence.  Cette  fois  sa 
contenance  se  modifiait  lorsqu'on  lui  adressait  la  parole,  mais  ne 
presentait  pas  un  eclat  de  tous  les  traits  comme  lorsque  je  tenais 
moi-meme  ses  mains.  » 

Voici  un  autre  fait  plus  curieux  encore  parce  qu'il  suppose  une 
serie  de  raisonnements  et  d'inductions  plus  complexes  :  «  Pendant 
que  nous  etions  a  Brewster,  Helene  nous  accompagna,  mon  amie  et 
moi,  au  cimetiere.  Elle  examinait  les  tombes  l'une  apres  l'autre  et 
paraissait  heureuse  lorsqu'elle  avait  reussi  a  dechiffrer  un  nom... 
Son  attention  ayant  ete  attire  par  une  pierre  qui  portait  en  relief  le 
nom  de  Florence,  elle  se  laissa  glisser  a  terre  comme  si  elle  regar- 
dait  quelque  chose,  puis  tournant  vers  moi  un  visage  altere,  elle 
me  demanda  :  «  Oil  est  la  pauvre  petite  Florence?  »  Comme  j'esqui- 
vais  la  question,  elle  s'adressa  a  mon  amie  :  «  L'avez-vous  beaucoup 
pleuree,  cette  pauvre  petite  Florence?...  Je  pense  qu'elle  est  tout  a 
fait  morte.  Qu'est-ce  qui  l'a  mise  dans  le  grand  trou?  »  Florence 
etait  la  fille  de  mon  amie;  mais  Helene  l'ignorait,  et  ne  savait  meme 
pas  que  mon  amie  eut  eu  une  fille.  A  notre  retour  a  la  maison,  elle 
courut  au  reduit  oil  etaient  enfermes  ses  jouets,  prit  une  petite  voi- 
ture  et  une  couchette  qu'on  lui  avait  donnees  pour  mettre  ses  pou- 
pees  et  les  trainant  vers  mon  amie,  elle  lui  dit  :  «  Ce  sont  celles  de 
la  pauvre  petite  Florence!  »  C'etait  parfaitement  exact,  bien  que 
nous  ne  puissions  cornprendre  comment  elle  l'avait  devine.  »  Les 
emotions  meme  les  plus  legeres  sont  de  la  sorte  ressenties  et  reper- 
cutees  par  elle  avec  une  grande  force.  C'est  ainsi  que  «  la  premiere 
fois  qu'elle  entra  dans  un  cimetiere,  ses  yeux  s'emplirent  de  lar- 
mes  ».  Pourtant  elle  ne  savait  absolument  rien  de  la  mort;  mais  la 
main  de  son  professeur  s'etait  involontairement  contracted  d'une 
facon  particuliere  sous  l'influence  des  idees  tristes  que  suggere  la 
vue  des  tombeaux,  et  ces  mouvements,  dont  miss  Sullivan  ne  s'etait 
peut-etre  pas  apercue,  avaient  suffi,  interpreter  par  Helene,  pour 
porter  le  trouble  dans  son   esprit,  au  point  d'exciter  ses  larmes. 
II  semble  bien  qu'elle  pense  toujours  a  l'aide  de  mots,  ce  qui  d'ail- 
leurs  s'explique  aisement,  etant  donnee  son  education.  «  Du  jour  oil 
elle  comprit  que  chaque  objet  a  un  nom,  je  lui  parlai  comme  j'au- 
rais  fait  si  elle  eut  pu  m'entendre;  seulement  au  lieu  de  m'adresser 
a  ses  oreilles,  je  m'adressais  a  ses  doigts.  »  Grace  a  son  excellente 
memoire  elle  retient  les  mots  nouveaux  avec  une  extreme  facilite. 
«  Etant  allee  a  la  Convention  medicale  de  Cincinnati,  elle  epela  au 
retour  a  son  professeur  plus  de  cent  mots  d'une  facon  tres  cor- 
recte.  »  Son  bagage  s'est  en  outre  accru  d'un  grand  nombre  de  termes 
francais,   allemands,  latins   ou   grecs   qu'elle  recueille  avidement 
chaque  fois  que  l'occasion  s'en  presente.  —  Au  debut  l'enfant  avait 
une  tendance  marquee  a  n'exprimer  dans  chaque  phrase  que  les 
mots  importants  (Helene  lait;  Helene  dormir);  l'education  l'a  cor- 
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at]?  iv  xopw  a'Sovrag  toO  Handel  lb  'A  X  X  yj  X  o  u  t  a 
y)  too  MevSsXuov  to  «X  a  T  p  e»  yj  «II  w  ?  X  a  [x  it  s  t 
6  'EwOtvb;  <iffTYjp»  -q  «Tb  petOpov  toO 
(3  o  u  vo  0»'  iav  pwptaxt;  axouo-Y)?  t«  eppu6jjta  twv 
tu^Xwv  airraiv  uq  apyat'wv  orpaTiuTaiv  (^[JtaTa  xaTa 
Tag  zotx(Xa<;  auxv^jet?  &q  ivcoirtov  twv  axpoaTaiv  ix- 
tsXoOuiv,  etve  aStivaTOv  va  jr/)  aiaOavQflg  exaoroTs  tyjv 
airtYjv  tspav  auyxtvYjfftv  «va  iraaag  t«?  ivag  ty}c  av- 
Opwitivij;  (jou  xapStag,  etvs  aSyvaTCV  vi  ^  ata6av6?)<; 
OTt  Sta  TOtouTiov  i'pywv  ayazYj?  xat  kkiouq  npbq  tov 
icXyjtiov  to'j  nacr/ovTa  o  avOpwitc;  yopy6Tepov  yipexou. 
litTa[A*vog  St'  oupavt'wv  UTepuywv  Kpbq  to  xvi<7r:zpo't 
toO  'Avapxou  IlaTpbq  ^ci;. 

0  id^r^Toq  Xaou  efyev  to;  motto  «Ta  xpo- 
jx6fA|/,ara  TtOsvTat  5ia  va  UTtspirriScivTai)).  To  auTb 
•^xoXouOyjts  xat  to  aoxvov  aJToO  Texvov  6  Mt^a'/jX 
'Avayvoi;  Ivexa  t>5?  lxav6TrjTo;  xal  a^oaiwasu);  toO 
6t:o(ou  y^  it£p».ouj(a  toO  UpoO  (5pt>[xaTo;  uitep^rj  -^Byj 
toc  ithte  sxaT0[X[i.upta,  to  Se  9tXav6pG)irov  t'Spujjt.a 
Siavuei  yjSy)  iv  So^y;  tijjiy)  xal  ax^f)  to  58ov  eto;  ocko 
ty5;  auaTaasaii;  tou. 

IloXXa,  itoXXa  lyo^vi  va  entwjJisv  o),Xot£  Trepi 
T£  toO  6s(ou  kpyou,  toO  i%pu\>.<x-:oq  twv  tu^Xcov  xai 
xwfaXaXwv,  itepl  toO  zuyzvouq  ot'xou  toO  Apoq  Xaou 
toO  otco(ou  Ixao-Tov  \Kikoq  etvs  euwSYj?  xaXuq  axopxi- 
Cwv  y^Su  apa)y.a  itaji  toT;  itXY]a(ov.  'AXX'  yjSy;  a?  $u- 
XYjOw[Aev  va  rSwjjiev  iv  Ta^ei  iv  (i.iaw  y^.wv  to  IvSo- 
^ov  Texvov  twv,  tov  Mt^aYjX  'Avayvov,  aq  eir/YjOwiJiev 
Si  o,ti  aT:c>  xp^vou  (/.axpoO  iv  toT;  yMyoXq  t?}<;  xap- 
Sia;  Vjiauv  xpu7tT0(ji.ev,  va  auve^i'aYj  ouTog  Tb  6sTov 
i'pyov  leap'  y^|a?v  uxip  twv  aTu^wv  aSeXfwv  y^iawv, 
oijwv  jxolpa  (jTuyvYj  e'xo^e  to  lepbt  vfjjxa  xat  axY)|A- 
6Xuve  xat  -^.auptoae  Ta  o-w^aTtxa  opyava  xat  xkq  at- 
a9r}ffeis  St*  «v  xaTauya^eTat  Vj  avQpwittvYj  tj/uxo  xat 
Stavota. 
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—   KO^api^tcu;   ayyiXo[ji.£v  on   o    iya- 
ittq:6;  yjutciiv  avs^to;   x.   Mt)r«T)X  'Avayvw 
cT^reouXo-,   fASfi   sixoaiSuo   i^un   a7tO'j(Tt*v 
ev   Bojtwvyj  tyj;  'AixepixTJ;,    evQa    8ieu8u- 

V£t    TTQv    TCfStipTQpiO^     Xal      {AOVaStXY)V      £t;      TO 

£i0o;  ty);  <syjXi\v  tojv  xcoa>a?.aX(ov,  isi 
X.^0  £v'ta09*  npsyfri$,  TtpoTi9£[j.£vo;  va 
{A£ta^  ota  B-XiypaStoti — Kuiv^TavTivou- 
tc6A£w;  et;  'AOrjva;  xai  £xaO£v  to  i'ap 
did  iniGxpityfi  *^^>  £IC  BoaTwvyjv,  IvOi 
t^v  (£^£t«v  a^o'jjiac,  yjv  E*Xa{3£,  Oficopou- 
fff  w;  piiya  x£vov.  ;0  x.  Mi^ar^X  'Ava- 
yva>a"T6?rouXo<;  7r£Tcai5eu(A£vo;  ^ov  xai  xaX- 
"XtjTa  a£u.op(po|X£rfo;  c^eS'Se  npotfipov  £V 
'AO^at;  tov  a'EO/OtpuXaxa))*  Sta(T<i)C£t  $£ 
dxfxaiov   to   £0vtx6v  op6v?j(Ax,    xat  £tvat  vj- 

apso-T^v    vi    tov    axojr)    ti;    Str)yo6(jt£vov 
xa*   QaufA«<X'.a   T:u  NeOu  xo9[aoi>. 
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EN  K)nOAEI 

THi    9  NOSMBPXOf   WtJF. 

—  Tpd$oudxv  nuxv  ££  'ASoxxvouno- 
/vcwc  dno  5  voEy.6otou  xddtr 

Tuv  t!vap£iv  xu>v  6nUodi«*>v  5iaX.L'- 
£;cwv  ev  xfx  aiOoudix  xou  iijisxeyou  $;- 
•vtKjiai5£UxiKou  Su^dyou  fenouiciaT  ; 
;<|>6xog  6  dno  xxvwv  ny,epaW  £v  x>~x  no 
X,ex  uy,wv  napeni5ny.cov  a.6yiog  ojxoye- 
vng  k  Mx^an^  'Avayvuidx6:n.ouX,og,  6V 
euOuvxng  xoii  ev  Bodxdvix  xftg  'Ay-epx- 
Kag  d^o^eiou  xuv  tu^qv,  odxxg  6y.x- 
.vtxdag  £k  xou  ngoxzigov  Jiepx  xou  du- 
dxnuaxog  xfig  sv  'Ay-eaxKij,  eicnaxStru- 
decog,  xxeid  dp^exfig  da^rxvetag  xax  d- 
aepiKavxKixg  rtpaKTXKdxrxxog  Kai  ISxop- 
puQjxtag  xxvog  nepi  xfxv  dxddxv  kcu  d 
rcayyeAtav  dv£nxu£e  xo  8ey.a  auxou 
napaOedag  ouxuigelg  xixv  jiveuy,axxKixv 
xptine^av  xou  exxdKxwg  jioX,u;rc?*,n«oue 
dKpoaxrxptou  nkoudiav  xuvnavSaxdtav. 

Tsiv  dxd?ve£xv  xou  k.  M    'Avayvwdxo 
nov^ov  extixndav  eKxog    xou    dneipou 
n?ax8oug  e£  eKaxepoov    x&v  <t>u^cov  «ai 
6  Kpo^evog  xixg  PuxSdtag    xiexa  ™S  ^ 
?,oytu.ou  Kupiag  xou    t<ai   xou  ypay,u.a 
x^ojg  xou  (bg  vcai  6  avxiitpodcorcog   xou 
t^TxvxKou  Tcpo^iveiou.  To  Jipadexeg  5e 
od63axov    6    £?^6yxu.og    yuy.vadidpxng 
k.  Maxdaiog  HapavlKag  6ui?wixdex   jxepx 
xdg  Idxoplag  xfxg  d^aSnxou. 
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MIXAHA  AHArNQLTOnOYAOa 

'A7tc  tt)<;  /^h  Siaxpipst  ev  'AOvy.'cu?  o  x^ 
Mirx*V  'AvaYv<o(JT^ouXos,     &    8teu8uvrfc  xou 

ff^O/.J'.OU  tujv  xojcpxAiXcov  ev  Bostcovvj  xgjv  'H- 
vmixevw*  EIoAtTetcwv  t%  'AjxEp'.xvjs.  'E7tava- 
6/.£-£'.  -ri;  'AG/jVot?  jjL£Tot  22  o'Xx  ext]  ,  ETtaveX- 
0ujv  vuv  Si'  E'jdojtttj?,  KcovcrTavTivouTToAEto;    Xttt 

UjAUpV/J?. 

'0  x.  'Avxyv(.o3xo'7rouXos,  x*x«Y^H'eV0C  e? 
'Efcjtei'poy,  ocsxp'.^iv  aXXoxc  eVi  jxaxpot  sv  'A07j- 
vats,  ev8oc  8t/^xou<je  to.  fxaS^ixaxci  r^e;  cptXoao- 
(ptxr^  2/oXr,;  xxl  u-exx  xxOxa,  ttj?  vo[mxvj;.  Ate- 
xeaece  ok  xx-  TjyTxxTY,;  x^?  « 'EOvotppoupx?)) . 
*Ev  u  ol  e£e8i5e  ttjv  etp-^aepioci  to.'jt/jv  lyvaj- 
p(aHt\  uexi  toO  tAct  4»ixc(*£v«s  ^iXeXX^voc  i- 
[fc(pixavo3  Xxov,  OffTi;  Trxpcotpuvev  a-jrov  vx 
a£TaC?(  $t;  'A;;£3ixtjv.  Ev  EoaTcovyj  6vu|/.cp£uO-r] 
b  /..  AvaLyvaiatdrtouXos  t/jv  6uya~epx  toO  «ei- 
(jLvijirou  Xaou    I^iYevsiav,    /jti?  5u<ttu/co;  aTte- 

€:'c)7£    6p«8bT£pw». 

'O  x.  'A  fayvwTTo^ouXo;  Steuttfvsi  exTore 
t>)  iv  ir,  7;;.ipi/.xvixvi  raury)  uo):'.  s/oXstov  xiv 
/.'!j»aXiX(ov,  xxi  xdvTOt  tov  6^ov  auxoij  £/et  i- 
(pitpwutvov  eU  -pyx  *iXx<8co)-ix7..  "AXXote  b 
t?'.o;  i5/|O0ff^n><J€  JioXXa?  TrepiEpyoTXTxi;  7tX-/)po- 
(pop'.'x?    *:;  caa^vixx;  tipr^xtpi'Sx;    uspt  too  xp<i- 

7tO'J.    X*0       5/    8'*U$liv*T*t    CO  (plXavOp'jJTTtXWTXTOV 

o/o/ti'.v  xxi  re/v  t^   ox'.;j.ov.x;     xxt  07to;j.ov7j- 

TlXCOTaTY^  (Xe0».OO,  XXO'  -^V  TtXpi/CTOH  nSttM  /j 
OUvXTTj  [A^p^'o;;;  e'; -ci  liSffLtoipa  ^XxdlXXTX,  xi 
otto  x  «eptXa  pivovrai  eU  ti  XXTXCT^IXX  tou. 
i  i  U"^7|XoO  pioiXXov  avxaT7|;xxT0<,  /,. 
Xiv;'xi;  -nepl  xi  Btv^xOVT*  etyj,  yaux'j;  tyjV  ^u- 
•toY''d)|x/av  xxi  ij.  '■'.pxiov  7tc&ya)V(X,  (xrfXttap^xj^.i- 
vov  va  Xt'jxxC^.  'Ex  xoO  iXX/)vix(oxaxou  /xpxx- 
t^p<!<  xou  &0  \$aiv  u.t8'6'Xy)v  TTjvuTrepcixo- 

•Mtij    iv  'Ausptxr)   otx;xovvjv  xou  xxl  x»)V  fxsta 

.;    'A|AEPIX  L  .'•>)   XVXXpOtflTjV  xou. 


rigee  sur  ce  point,  commc  elle  l'a  habituee  a  varier  et  a  nuancer  ses 
phrases. 

Maintenant,  tous  ces  mots,  comment  les  apprend-elle?  Pour  ce 
qui  est  des  termes  concrets,  rien  de  plus  simple.  On  lui  fait  toucher 
un  objet  en  le  lui  nommant.  Son  idee  de  l'objet  contient  alors  uni- 
quement  la  sensation  tactile  eveillee  par  l'objet.  Une  pomme,  par 
exemple,  est  une  chose  ronde,  lisse,  sans  angles,  donnant  une  cer- 
taine  impression  de  chaleur  ou  de  froid.  Puis,  peu  a  peu,  l'idee  se 
complete  par  Tadjonction  d'elements  nouveaux,  a  rnesure  que  des 
proprietes  nouvelles  sont  decouvertes  :  la  pomme  «  croit  sur  les 
arbres,  qui  croissent  dans  les  vergers;  quand  les  pommes  sont 
mures  elles  tombent  sur  le  gazon;  elles  ne  rebondissent  pas;  elles 
roulent  comme  une  balle;  la  pulpe  en  est  douce  et  juteuse;  nous 
mangeons  la  pulpe  des  pommes;  j'aime  les  pommes  ».  —  Les  mots 
abstraits  ont  ete  appris  et  compris  de  la  meme  maniere,  «  bien  plus 
par  association  et  repetition,  nous  dit  miss  A.  Sullivan,  que  par  mes 
explications  propres  ».  Voici  quelques  exemples.  Helene  brise  un 
jour  une  poupee  qu'elle  aimait  beaucoup,  et  se  met  a  pleurer.  «  Je 
lui  dis  :  Le  professeur  est  chagrin.  »  Apres  quelques  repetitions  de 
ce  mot  dans  des  circonstances  analogues,  elle  a  appris  a  l'associer 
a  l'etat  affectif  correspondant.  —  «  Le  mot  aimer  a  ete  acquis  par 
association  avec  des  caresses.  »  —  «  Un  jour  je  lui  posai  une  ques- 
tion fort  simple  a  laquelle  elle  pouvait  fournir  une  reponse  conve- 
nable.  Elle  commenga,  selon  la  coutume  des  enfants,  par  repondre 
au  hasard.  Je  la  grondai  et  elle  demeura  immobile  montrant  claire- 
ment  par  l'expression  de  son  visage  qu'elle  essayait  de  reflechir.  Je 
touchai  alors  son  front,  et  j'epelai  :  «  Reflechissez.  »  C'etait  la  pre- 
miere fois  que  j'employais  ce  mot;  mais  la  connexion  avec  l'acte  de 
mediter  etait  si  forte  qu'Melene  sembla  etre  plus  vivement  impres- 
sionnee  que  lorsque  je  place  un  objet  dans  sa  main  en  le  lui  nom- 
mant. Depuis  lors  elle  emploie  toujours  le  mot  «  reflechir  »  d'une 
maniere  intelligente.  » 

Un  dernier  exemple  montrera  mieux  encore  la  genese  des  idees 
abstraites  dans  son  cerveau.  Jl  s'agit  de  l'idee  de  la  mort.  Anterieu- 
rement  a  la  visite  au  cimetiere  dont  nous  avons  paile  tout  a  l'heure, 
Helene  avait  tenu  dans  ses  mains  un  oiseau  et  un  poussin  morts.  A 
ce  moment,  pour  elle,  etre  mort  c'etait  etre  immobile  et  rigide,  rien 
de  plus.  Peu  apres,  elle  allait  voir  regulierement  un  cheval  malade 
dont  les  heunissements  plaintifs  la  remplissaient  de  chagrin;  un  jour 
on  lui  apprend  que  le  cheval  est  mort  :  on  l'a  abattu,  puis  enterre; 
la  mort  a  du  lui  apparaitre  alors  comme  quelque  chose  de  doulou- 
reux; cette  impression  s'est  renforcee  apres  qu'on  l'eut  conduite 
deux  fois  dans  un  cimetiere.  Peu  a  peu  par  la  conversation  et  la 
reflexion  son  idee  s'est  precisee;  elle  la  resume  ainsi  dans  une  lettre 
qu'elle  ecrivait  a  sa  mere  au  sujet  de  Florence  :  «  La  pauvre  petite 
Florence  est  morte.  Elle  etait  tres  malade  et  elle  est  morte.  Mrs  H. 
pleura  beaucoup  sa  chere  petite  fdle.  Elle  est  dans  la  terre,  dans  un 
grand  trou,  et  elle  est  pourrie,  et  elle  est  glacee.  »  On  voit  ici  tres 
clairement  les  etapes  successives  que  parcourt  sa  representation  : 
elle  s'est  formee  lentement,  par  une  accumulation  d'experiences 
ayant  toutes  un  caractere  commun,  a  savoir  d'etre  exprimees  pai-  le 
meme  mot.  —  Quant  aux  noms  abstraits  des  couleurs  qui  revien- 
nent  assez  frequemment  dans  ses  lettres  («  la  petite  Mildred  a  les 
yeux  profonds  et  bleus;  ses  joues  sont  roses,  ses  cheveux  luisants  et 
dores  »),  on  aimerait  savoir  quelle  signification  Helene  leur  attri- 
bue;  le  rapport  est  muet  sur  ce  point.  Peut-etre  n'ont-ils  pour  elle 
aucun  sens;  cela  est  assez  douteux;  il  semble  plus  probable  qu'ils 
en  ont  un,  mais  totalement  different  du  notre,  et  qu'ils  repondent 
a  des  (jualiies  des  objets  que  nous  ne  percevons  pas. 

Une  grande  partie  de  I'annee  a  ete  employee  a  des  voyages,  a  des1 
visiteset  a  des  logons  de  choses,  un  peu  a  l'aventure,  la  nervosite 
d'llelene  ne  permettant  pas  de  l'astreindre  a  un  programme  regulier 
et  syste"matique.  «  J'ai  essaye,  6crit  son  professeur,  d'etendre  les 
limites  de  sen  intelligence,  d'elargir  le  champ  de  ses  experiences,  et 
de  lui  faciliter  de  plus  en  plus  le  commerce  avec  ses  semblabies; 
je  me  suis  constamment  efforcee  de  la  rendre  capable  de  causer 
sans  difficulty  avec  les  personnes  a  qui  Talphabet  tactile  est  devenu 
familier,  et  d'6crire  ses  pense"es.  Dans  ce  but  je  l'ai  forteraent  en- 
couragee  a  tenir  un  journal  de  ses  actions.  »  —  Son  a'rdeur 
pour  l'etude  n'a  fait  que  s'accroitre  et   Ton  a  du  supprimer  les 


lecons  d'arithmetique  (|iii    la  passionnaien!   Irop  et  la  fatiguaicnt. 

Elle  est  fort  bien  douee  du  cote  de  l'imagination.  Un  jour  elle 
reconnut  immediatement  un  singe  empaille;  cependant  elle  ne  con- 
naissait  ces  animaux  que  par  les  descriptions,  minutieuses  il  est 
vrai,  qu'on  lui  en  avait  faites.  Une  autre  fois,  rapporte  son  profes- 
seu'r,  «  j'essayai  de  lui  peindre  l'aspect  d'un  chameau,  mais  comme 
on  ne  nous  permit  pas  de  toucher  a  l'animal,  je  craignais  qu'elle  ne 
se  fit  une  idee  peu  exacte  de  sa  forme.  Quelques  jours  apres,  cepen- 
dant, comme  j'entendais  du  bruit  dans  la  salle  d'etude,  j'accourus  et 
jetrouvai  Helenea  quatre  pattes,  avec  un  oreiller  sur  le  dos  figurant 
une  double  eminence;  entrc  les  deux  bosses  elle  avait  place  sa  pou- 
pee,  et  se  promenait  gravement.  Je  lui  demandais  ce  qu'elle  faisait 
la  :  «Ah!  me  dit-elle,  je  suis  un  bien  amusant  chameau.  » 

Chose  curieuse,  au  rebours  de  ce  qui  arrive  presque  toujours  chez 
les  aveugles,  «  elle  apprecie  assez  mal  les  distances  et  les  rapports 
de  position  entre  les  objets.  Je  l'ai  vue  souvent  faire  plusieurs  fois 
le  tour  d'une  chambre  a  la  recherche  d'un  objet  qu'elle  avait  pose 
quelques  minutes  avant  sur  une  chaise  ou  sur  une  table.  » 

Gette  aptitude  se  trouve  au  contraire  developpee  a  un  rare  degre 
chez  un  autre  petite  sourde-aveugle,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  recemment 
entree  a  l'Asile  de  Boston,  et  a  qui  le  Rapport  consacre  quelques 
pages.  Edith  n'a  d'ailleurs  rien  de  commun  avec  Helene  que  l'age 
et  l'infirmite;  le  reste,  caractere  et  developpement  mental,  different 
absolument.  En  raison  de  ces  divergences,  la  comparaison  serait 
instructive.  Nous  ne  le  ferons  pas  aujourd'hui  et  nous  attendrons  le 
prochain  rapport  qui  nous  apportera  sans  aucun  doute  les  eclaircis- 
sements  attendus.  Nous  ne  raconterons  pas  non  plus  tous  les  inci- 
dents du  voyage  d'Helene,  sa  visite  au  president  Cleveland  et  au 
professeur  Graham  Bell,  son  sejour  au  bord  de  la  mer,  puis  au  Kin- 
dergarten de  Boston,  etc.  :  cela  serait  inutile.  Nous  bornons  ici  cette 
analyse.  Nous  voulions  indiquer  simplement  les  points  qui  touchent 
d'une  maniere  directe  a  la  psychologie.  Ce  que  nous  avons  rapporte 
suffit  pour  montrer  Finteret  des  problemes  que  1'histoire  d'Helene 
A.  Keller  souleve,  et  qu'une  observation  prolongee  et  plus  minu- 
tieuse  pourra  resoudre. 

L.  Belugou. 


—  "'AifUt-to  itpo/hls,    cl>;  etxe    TtpoavayyeXOr,,    6  x;  Mtv^X  'Av«- 

vu)dTCJ7tou)>o;,  -f{  'Aviyvw;    %n\  to  auvTopitoTecov   xaXoupevo;  ev  'Ay.e- 

,ix9),  SieuOuvTT^  tou  ayoltlou  Tuiv  aojjiaiT.Jv    ev  Bogtwvy)     taW  'Hvco- 

fnlv'wv  rioXttetaiv.  'EitaveXOwv    vuv  6V  Eupd>7tr|<,   KwvcrTavTtvouTeoXiux; 

xal  S.aupvTj;,  eirxvxSAenei  ta?  'AOirjva;  f«Ta   22  hy,  a<p*  otou  u.exe- 

C    .'       »A ?..   ..--i       _«ft  l/r v/tTAii     mi\c\\-r,vnr     rtiLfnntnunn    Xir.il 


<ttotcouXo;  SteuOuva   exTOTS  to     ev  xr\    au.eptxavixfj    Tatn'Vj    noAet  <r^o- 
Xerov  twv  aofA(A«T(i)V,  xoct  itivTa    *ov    (Mov  ocutou    Ijt'-  a«iepw|xevov  e'u. 


t7jv  [/eta  pt.6vov  acu.«pixava>v  ava<TTpocpTjv 
eXeu<jeu>«  tou  aico6Xe7rei  el;  tt,v  <ju<7T<x<nv  Totality  euspyTiTixuTXTTj; 
ayoXr,?.  npoaOeteovSe  evtawOa  on  6  x.  'Avayvw;  nrpecpei  y.eji<jT-r|V  txuu.- 
7ti0etav  sv  xv\  lh'(\  T(\  V0?  "«VT«4  '^''^  ^  *P°<  T0^?  eXX^va;  Xo- 
yta  U  tt;  'EXXtjvU  &xiw«  6iH«xejp96i<ra  tt^v  Bo<jtu>vyiv  ifbvn  utc 
auToiJSexTY)  pet*  aX>)8ou?  ev9oucria<yu.ou.  E!'8e  va  ta'tfyj)  6  ayio;  aw 
iro;  tou  evTau8a. 


Ta«  \A.0y//as  "btaveupi'erxet  wpoc'otv  "cdAiv, 
noX'j  topotioTepi-v  frj?  Boo-To>vr|;  x»i  aiXXiov  a- 
u.epixxvtx<3v  7tdXea)v  7rpbc  "uJyaAyiv    jkSai'ax;  eu- 

YjXpfoT-r,<TlV    TO  J    X.     $lX.7)[AOVO(.     ©X      OlCt|Xe^VY)    llt( 

Ti^a?  [XTJvx;  7toip'^|juv  6  x.  'AvayvaxrrdrtouXoi;. 
antxaS;  zoOojv  tyjv  u7tb  7tocffa<;  Tot?  S7td|et<; 
7rp'Jooov  Tyj;  7ta.Tpt5o;  too  8eXet  va  (JXeir/)  autvjv 
avVousav  x»i  -pojTaYwv'.CToijo'a.v  xal  co?  Ttpo;  ti 
«t.av9pa)uixi  xaTaffTi];ji.xTa.  ©i  yjto  oe  St'  au- 
tov  jj-ey*  euTu^-/)y.a  ocv  oti  T(3v  7tpoTpo7rwv  too 
-  pfiiSia  7rpdc;a)7r«    xxxtopOcove  vi   e^cye^pTq 

ty  ivayxouav  (ptXoTiai'xv  7tp6;  'iSpuctv  ev  tyj 
eX/-  vixv)  7rpoTeuou<jy|  svb;    xevTpixou    8t'    oXtjV 

T7J>'      AvXToX'^V      adtiXou    XXI       (JLOptpWTYjp^OU       TWV 

xoj^zXdXwv,  Tiiiv  aTu/aSv  toutojv  urxp^eoav 
bit  .  TtoXXa  u7tap^ouat  xal  ev  'AvxtoX'/],  xxi  | 
u7repjaVy  ou83[.u'a  eX-^9-^  Tcpdvotx  x*8'  6Xa  toc 
tc3v  ev  ty)  'IXXupiXY)  Xep<rov7jo'ci)  xoxt'/i  evxvr^ov 
TrxpayyeXicSv  tou  /pi<jTi<xvtffjxou  x«i  tou  avOpw- 
7tia;i.0'j 
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— A  new  concrete  driveway  has  becu 
laid  in  front  of  the  main  building  of 
the  Perkins  Institution,  and  several  im 
proveinents  have  been  made  in  the  inte- 
rior. The  vestibule  of  the  main  en- 
trance has  been  artistically  decorated 
and  the  frescoing  is  quite  attractive. 
The  front  rooms  of  the  fourth  story 
have  been  renovated  and  finished  lii 
hard  wood  and  the  building  through- 
out has  been  repaired  and  painted.  Iu 
the  girls'  department,  the  plumbing  has 
has  been  completed  on  modern  plans 
and  steam  power  and  apparatus   have 

|  been  added  to  the  laundry  of  the  insti- 

1  tution. 
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HELEN    KELLER. 


By  Florence  Howe  Hall. 


Most  children  go  to  three  or  four  schools  at  the 
same  time,  and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why 
they  sometimes  get  just  a  little  bit  tired  of  their 
lessons. 

First  come  the  Eye  and  Ear  schools  —  and  a 
baby  begins  to  attend  these  as  soon  as  he  is  old 
enough  to  know  anything ;  nor  does  he  graduate 
from  them  while  eyesight,  hearing,  and  life  remain. 

Next  comes  the  Tongue  school,  and  we  all  know 
how  interesting  it  is  to  watch  a  dear  little  baby,  as 
he  gradually  learns  to  say  one  word  after  another, 
and  to  pronounce  s,  th,  and  r  —  those  sounds 
which  are  such  dreadful  stumbling-blocks  to  many 
little  folks.  About  this  time,  or  a  little  earlier, 
Baby  begins  to  spend  many  of  his  spare  moments 
at  the  Touch  or  "  Feeling"  school;  and  if  he  be 
of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  he  may  learn  many 
interesting  and  some  very  unpleasant  facts  at  this 
educational  establishment.  He  may  learn  —  if  he 
put  his  fingers  on  the  stove  —  that  fire  burns;  also 
that  pins  scratch,  that  knives  hurt,  and  that  ice 
chills.  At  the  schools  of  Smell  and  Taste  he  will 
learn  lessons  agreeable  and  disagreeable.  I  think 
that  almost  all  little  boys  and  girls  pay  an  early 
visit  to  the  pepper  or  mustard  pot,  and  that  the 
visit  leaves  sad  and  very  pungent  memories  behind. 

By  and  by,  Baby  grows  to  be  quite  a  big  boy  or 
girl,  and  is  sent  off  to  real  school,  as  children 
would  say.  Here  he  often  finds  that  he  has  too 
many  calls  upon  his  thoughts.  The  Eye-school- 
mistress urges  him  to  look  out  of  the  window  and 
study  the  butterflies,  the  birds,  and  the  flowers ; 
the  Ear-schoolmistress  perhaps  puts  it  into  his 
head  to  listen  to  the  recitation  of  the  bigger  boys, 
and  learn  something  in  that  way.  And  all  this 
time  the  real,  live  schoolmistress  is  saying, 
"Johnny,  why  don't  you  study  your  spelling 
lesson?"  or,  "Johnny,  have  you  learned  that 
multiplication-table  yet?" 

For  these  reasons,  Johnny  does  not  always  ap- 
preciate the  really  striking  beauties  of  the  multi- 
plication-table, nor  the  joys  that  lurk  even  in  the 
most  dismally  long   and    hateful  spelling-lesson. 
Johnny   feels  —  and   very  naturally  —  that    school 
is  a  superior  sort  of  prison.     When  its  doors  close 
behind  him,  they  shut  out  his  body  from  the  great 
world  of  nature,  and  he  is  too  young  to  realize  that 
the  glorious  gates  of  knowledge  can  not  open  to 
admit  his  mind,  unless  he  first  prepares  it  in  that 
narrow  school-room,  which   tires  and  cramps  his 
active  little  body. 

But  suppose  that  Johnny  were  entirely  cut  oft" 
from  that  outer  world  ;  suppose  that  the  Eye,  and 
Ear,  and  Tongue  schools  had  shut  their  doors 
upon  him,  and  he  sat  in  utter  darkness  and  silence, 
with  no  schoolmistress  to  help  him  save  the  one 
living  in  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  and  with  no  one 


to  answer  any  of  his  questions,  or  to  explain  to 
him  the  meaning  of  the  strange  objects  which  his 
restless  hands  felt,  but  which,  alas !  he  could 
not  understand?  In  other  words,  suppose  that 
Johnnie  were  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, —  could 
neither  understand  other  people,  nor  make  them 
understand  him, —  would  he  not  hail  with  delight 
a  schoolmistress  who  should  deliver  him  from  this 
living  death,  and  would  he  not  love  the  "real 
school  "  which  taught  him  all  that  he  had  been 
longing  to  know  in  his  dark  prison  —  aye,  and 
much  more  than  he  had  ever  dreamed  of? 

In  the  August  St.  Nicholas,  Dr.  Jastrow  told 
you  the  story  of  Laura  Bridgman,  who  was  thus 
afflicted.  This  month  I  shall  tell  you  of  Helen 
Keller,  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  as  was  Miss 
Bridgman,  but  otherwise  a  bright,  happy  little  girl. 
For  five  long  years  she  had  sat  in  silent  darkness  - — 
darkness  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body. 
How  can  we  wonder  at  her  delight  when  a  deliverer 
was  found  to  free  her  from  her  prison,  at  her  rap- 
ture over  the  tiresome  lessons  which  meant  life  - — 
eyes,  ears,  everything  —  to  her? 

Miss  Sullivan  tells  us  that  after  having  been  two 
or  three  months  under  tuition,  Helen  would  throw 
her  arms  around  her  teacher  with  a  kiss  whenever 
a  new  word  was  given  her  to  spell !  Because,  in 
Helen's  case,  spelling  a  word  is  the  only  way  of 
learning  it.  She  must  spell  out  all  the  letters  on 
her  fingers  in  order  to  say,  or  rather  use,  a  word. 
Thus  she  comes  to  think  —  nay,  even  to  dream  — 
in  finger  language  ;  and  her  busy  hands,  as  did 
Laura  Bridgman's,  move  when  she  sleeps,  spelling 
out  the  confused  dreams  that  pass  through  her 
little  brain. 

As  for  arithmetic,   Helen    found   the   study  so 
exciting,  she  was  so  intensely  interested  in  solving 
problems  on  her  "  type-slate,"  that  it  was  feared 
her  health  would  be   injured,  and,   to  her  great 
regret,  the  precious  type-slate  had  for  a  time  to  be 
taken  from  her,  because  thinking  about   all    the 
wonderful    things    that  can  be  done  with  figures 
kept  the  child  awake  at  night. 

Her  full  name  is  Helen  Adams  Keller,  and  she 
was  born  in  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  June  27,  1880, 
with  all  her  senses  in  perfect  condition.  She  was 
a  bright  little  baby,  and  could  see  and  hear  as  well 
as  any  of  us.  She  had  learned  to  walk  and  was 
learning  to  talk,  when,  at  nineteen  months  of  age, 
she  was  attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  and  when  it 
passed  away,  it  left  her  blind  and  deaf.  Dumb- 
ness is,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  result  of  deafness  — 
deaf  people  can  not  talk,  simply  because  they  can 
not  hear;  and  so  our  poor  little  Helen  ceased  to 
talk  soon  after  this  terrible  illness,  because  she  was 
unable  to  hear  any  sound.     The  few  words  that 


she  had  learned,  faded  from  her  baby  brain,  and 
she  entered  upon  a  long  term  of  solitary  confine- 
ment —  of  the  mind  —  now  happily  ended  forever  ! 
She  has  always  been  a  very  intelligent  child,  and 
even  in  these  dark  days  she  learned  something 
from  the  "Touch"  schoolmistress,  and  something 
more  from  her  kind  mother,  who  allowed  little 
Helen  to  keep  constantly  at  her  side  as  she  went 
about  her  household  duties.  The  little  girl  showed 
great  aptitude  for  learning  about  these  matters, 
and  she  also  imitated  the  motions  of  people  whom 
she  did  not  see,  indeed,  but  felt.  All  blind  chil- 
dren like  to  touch  every  one  with  whom  they  are 
brought  into  contact  — it  is  their  only  way  of  seeing 
how  their  friends  look,  and  what  sort  of  clothes 
they  wear. 

Helen  also  invented  a  number  of  signs  to  express 
her  wants,  and  some  of  her  thoughts.  Since  she 
has  learned  to  talk  with  her  fingers,  this  natural, 
or  sign,  language  has  been  gradually  laid  aside ; 
but  when  I  last  saw  her,  in  September,  1888,  she 
still  used  a  number  of  signs,  about  which  I  may 
tell  you  by  and  by.  So  the  "Touch"  school- 
mistress did  all  that  she  could  for  Helen,  and  the 
little  girl  was,  for  a  time,  satisfied  with  these  teach- 
ings. But  as  she  grew  older,  as  her  brain  became 
more  active,  she  began  to  long  for  wider  knowl- 
edge, and  would  be  almost  in  despair,  when  she 
could  not  express  her  ideas  in  such  a  way  that  those 
about  her  could  understand  her  meaning.  On  these 
occasions,  she  would  be  seized  with  violent  parox- 
ysms of  anger  ;  but  after  she  had  learned  to  talk 
with  her  fingers,  she  had  no  more  outbursts  of  rage, 
and  now  she  seldom  loses  her  temper,  for  she  is  a 
sweet  and  gentle  child,  and  very  affectionate. 

But  her  poor  little  mind  was  in  prison  ;  she 
was  like  a  captive  bird,  and  if  she  had  not  beaten 
thus  against  the  doors  of  her  cage  her  parents 
would  not  perhaps  have  realized  that  her  baby 
days  were  over,  and  that  the  time  had  come  when 
she  must  be  set  free — when  she  must  be  taught 
the  use  of  language. 

So  Captain  Keller,  Helen's  father,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Anagnos,  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
in  Boston,*  to  ask  whether  he  could  not  send  a 
"  real "  schoolmistress  to  teach  little  Helen,  and 
Mr.  Anagnos  chose  for  the  position  a  very  kind 
and  intelligent  young  girl  who  was  just  graduated 
from  his  school.  Her  name  was  Annie  M.  Sulli- 
van. Although  she  had  been  almost  entirely  blind 
when  she  had  come  to  study  at  the  Institution,  her 
sight  had  been  mercifully  restored  to  her  through 
the  aid  of  skillful  doctors. 

But  she  remembered  very  well  what  a  sad  thing 
it  was  to  be  blind,  and  felt  the  greatest  sympathy 
for  little  Helen.  She  spent  six  months  in  preparing 
herself  for  her  task,  and  studied  very  carefully  all 
that  Dr.  Howe  had  written  about  Laura  Bridgman, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  latter  had  been  taught,  as 
well  as  a  great  many  big  books  on  mental  develop- 
ment, which  you  and  I  would,  perhaps,  find  rather 
dry  reading. 

Helen's  lessons  began  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner,  for  the  first  thing  she  learned  about  was  a 
handsome  doll.  Miss  Sullivan  took  the  little  girl's 
hand  and  passed  it  over  the  doll.  Then  she  made 
the  letters,  d-o-1-1,  slowly  with  the  finger  alphabet. 
When  she  began  to  make  them  the  second  time, 
Helen  dropped  the  doll,  and  tried  to  make  the 
letters  herself  with  one  hand,  at  the  same  time  feel- 
ing of  Miss  Sullivan's  fingers  with  her  other  hand. 
Then  she  tried  to  spell  the  word  alone,  and  soon 
learned  to  do  so  correctly,. also  to  spell  five  other 
words,  hat,  mug,  pin,  cup,  ball.  When  Miss  Sul- 
livan handed  her  a  mug,  for  instance,  Helen  would 
spell  m-u-g  with  her  fingers,  and  it  was  the  same 
with  the  other  words. 

In  a  little  more  than  a  week  after  this  lesson,  she 
understood  that  all  objects  have  names,  and  so  the 
first  and  most  difficult  step  in  her  education  was 
accomplished  in  a  marvelously  short  time. 

'  See  "  The  Story  of  Laura  Bridgman,"  St.  Nicholas  for  August,  1889. 


Helen    has   a   baby   sister  named    Mildred,    of 
whom  she  is  very  fond.     She  was  delighted  when 
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Little  Helen  Keller,  the  remarkable 
deaf  and  blind  mute  of  Tuscombia,  Ala- 
bama, is  soon  to  beconae  an  inmate  of  the 
school  for  the  blind  at  ISouth  Boston. 
Hitherto  she  has  been  under  private  tui- 
tion, a  teacher  being  detailed  from  tho 
school  to  train  her  at  her  home.  Capt. 
Keller,  her  father,  has  at  last  consented  to 
allow  her  to  becom*  a  regular  inmate  of 
the   school,  »ud  she  is  expected  at  an  early 

day. 

*    *    »    *    # 


Miss  Sullivan  put  her  hand  on  the  baby's  head, 
and   spelled   b-a-b-y.     Now,    at   last,    she   had   a  j 

name  for  the  dear  little  sister  whom  she  loved  so  SEPTEMBER  30, 
well.  Before  this  time,  though  of  course  she  had 
often  thought  of  Mildred,  she  had  known  no 
name  nor  word  by  which  to  call  her.  How  curious 
Helen's  thoughts  must  have  been  before  the  time 
when  Miss  Sullivan  came  to  her  — thoughts  with- 
out words. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  she  enjoyed  her  studies, 
for  her  teacher  taught  her  in  ways  so  pleasant 
that  her  lessons  were  like  so  many  little  plays. 
Thus  she  made  Helen  stand  on  a  chair  in  order  to 
learn  the  word  on,  and  the  little  girl  was  put  into 
the  wardrobe  —  and  so  learned  the  meaning  of 
into. 

After  she  had  learned  a  large  number  of  words. 
Miss  Sullivan  began  to  teach  her  to  read  as  the 
blind  do  —  that  is  from  raised  letters,  which  they 
feel  with  the  tips  of  their  fingers.  Miss  Sullivan 
took  an  alphabet  sheet,  and  put  Helen's  finger  on 
the  letter  A,  at  the  same  time  making  the  letter 
A  with  her  own  fingers,  and  so  on  through  the 
entire  alphabet.  Helen  learned  all  the  printed  let- 
ters, both  capitals  and  small  letters,  in  one  day  ! 
Then  her  teacher  put  Helen's  fingers  on  the  word 
cat  in  the  primer  for  the  blind,  at  the  same  time 
spelling  the  word  in  the  finger  alphabet.  The  little 
girl  caught  the  idea  instantly,  asked  for  dog,  and 
many  other  words,  and  was  much  displeased  be- 
cause her  own  name,  "  Helen,"  was  not  in  the 
primer  !  She  was  so  delighted  with  her  book  that 
she  would  sit  for  hours  feeling  of  the  different  words, 
and  "  when  she  touched  one  with  which  she  was 
familiar,  a  peculiarly  sweet  expression  would  light 
up  her  face." 

Mr.  Anagnos  had  some  sheets  of  paper  printed 
with  all  the  words  Helen  knew.  These  were  cut 
up  into  slips,  each  containing  a  single  word,  and 
the  little  girl  was  overjoyed  at  being  able  to  make 
sentences  for  herself.  Next  she  learned  to  write 
these  same  sentences  with  pencil  and  paper,  on  a 
writing-board  such  as  the  blind  use  —  a  piece  of 
pasteboard  with  grooves  in  it,  which  is  placed 
under  the  writing-paper,  the  letters  being  written  in 
the  grooves,  each  groove  forming  a  line.  At  first 
Miss  Sullivan  guided  her  hand,  but  soon  Helen 
learned  to  write  alone  —  and  she  writes  a  very 
neat,   firm   handwriting.     The   first  sentence   she 


wrote    was, 


Cat    does     drink    milk. 


When 


she  found  that  her  dear  mother  could  read  what 
she  had  written   she   could  scarcely  restrain   her 
joy  and  excitement  !     For  now  Helen  had  found 
two  doors  leading  out  of  her  prison  —  the  finger  al- 
phabet, with  which  she  could  talk  to  those  around 
her,  and  the  written  alphabet,  by  means  of  which 
she  could  communicate  with  friends  at  a  distance. 
Would  you  believe  it  possible,  that  Helen  could 
read,  and  also  write,  letters  ?    Not  letters  such 
as  you  and  I  write,  but  letters  written  accord- 
ing to  what  is  called  the  Braille  system.     This 
system  is  simple  and  ingenious.     Each  letter 
of  the  alphabet  is  represented  by  pin-pricks 
placed  in  different  positions,  and  the  blind  can 
read  what  has  been  written,  by  feeling  of  the 
pin-pricks.     A  little  sharp-pointed  instrument, 
like  a  stiletto,  is  used  for  punching  the  holes, 
through  a  piece  of  brass  containing  square  per- 
forations, each  of  which  is  large    enough    to 
hold  one  letter  of  the  alphabet.     The  paper 
is  fastened  firmly  into  a  sort  of  wooden  slate 
covered  with  cloth,  but  can  easily  be  removed 
when  the  page  is  filled. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  Helen  should 
have  learned  in  four  months  to  use  and  spell 
correctly  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty 
words!  On  the  first  day  of  March,  1887,  the 
poor  child  was  almost  like  a  dumb  animal: 
she  knew  no  language  —  not  a  single  word, 
nor  a  single  letter.     In  July,  of  the  same  year, 
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she  had  not  only  learned  to  talk  fluently  with 
her  fingers,  but  had  learned  also  to  read  raised 
type,  to  write   a   neat   square   hand,  and   to 
write  letters  to   her    friends  !      Her   progress 
during  these  first  months  seems  simply  marvel- 
ous, especially  when  we  remember  that  she  was 
only  six  years' and  eight  months  old  when  Miss  Sul- 
livan began  to  teach  her.     She  has  gone  on  acquir- 
ing knowledge  with  the  same  wonderful  rapidity. 

After  she  had  been  under  tuition  for  one  year, 
she  knew  the  multiplication-tables,  and  could  add, 
subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  numbers,  up  to  ioo. 
At  first  she  had  some  trouble  in  understanding 
that  the  numbers  on  her  type-slate  represented  so 
many  apples  and  oranges  in  the  examples,  but  in 
a  few  days  this  difficulty  was  overcome,  and  she 
then  became  much  interested  in  her  ciphering, 
and  puzzled  her  little  head  so  continually  with  ex- 
amples that  the  "big  giant,  Arithmos,"  had  to  be 
banished  from  her  presence  ! 

Helen's  type-slate  is  like  those  that  the  blind 
use.  The  types  have  raised  numbers  on  one  end ; 
the  slate  itself  is  of  metal,  covered  with  square 
holes,  into  which  Helen  sets  the  types,  just  as  we 
would  write  down  figures. 

She  is  very  fond  of  writing  in  her  diary,  and  it 
is  very  interesting  to  trace  her  progress  as  shown 
in  this  and  in  her  other  writings.  Here  is  a  short 
description  of  rats,  which  she  wrote  January  16, 
1888,  and  which,  perhaps,  may  amuse  some  of  my 
young  readers : 

RATS. 

Jan.  16th,  1888. 

Rats  are  small  animals.  They  are  made  of  flesh  and 
blood  and  bone.     They  have  four  feet  and  a  tail. 

They  have  one  head  and  two  ears  and  two  eyes  and 
one  nose. 

They  have  one  mouth  and  sharp  teeth.  They  gnaw 
holes  in  wood  with  their  teeth.     They  do  walk  softly. 

Rats  killed  little,  little  pigeons.  Cats  do  catch  rats 
and  eat  them. 

Helen  never  knew  that  there  was  such  a  day  as 
Christmas-day,  until  Miss  Sullivan  went  to  her. 
Fancy  a  little  girl  who  never  had  a  Christmas, 
until  she  was  seven  years  old  !  Her  teacher  tells 
us  that  she  hailed  the  glad  tidings  of  the  happy 
Christmas  season  with  the  greatest  joy,  and  gave 

many  proofs  of  the  goodness  and  unselfishness  of 
her  little  heart.  Thus,  at  a  Christmas-tree  festival, 
at  which  Helen  was  present,  she  found  one  little  girl 
who,  through  some  mistake,  had  not  received  any 
gifts.  Helen  tried  to  find  the  child's  presents,  but 
not  succeeding  in  her  search,  she  flew  to  her  own 
little  store  of  precious  things  and  took  from  it  a 
mug,  which  she  herself  prized  very  highly.     This 

she  gave  to  the  little  stranger,    "with   abundant 

love." 

In  the  following  letter  she  tells  us  something  of 

her  Christmas  experiences,  and  mentions  the  very 

mug,  I  think,  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  Jan.  2,  1888. 

Dear  Sarah  :  I  am  happy  to  write  to  you  this  morn- 
ing. I  hope  Mr.  Anagnos  is  coming  to  see  me  soon.  ! 
I  will  go  to  Boston  in  June,  and  I  will  buy  father  gloves, 
and  James  nice  collar,  and  Simpson  cuffs.  I  saw  Miss 
Betty  and  her  scholars.  They  had  a  pretty  Christmas-tree, 
and  there  were  many  pretty  presents  on  it  for  little  chil- 
dren. I  had  a  mug  and  little  bird  and  candy.  I  had 
many  lovely  things  for  Christmas.  Aunt  gave  me  a 
trunk  for  Nancy,  and  clothes.  I  went  to  party  with 
teacher  and  mother.  We  did  dance  and  play  and  eat  nuts 
and  candy  and  cakes  and  oranges,  and  I  did  have  fun 
with  little  boys  and  girls.  Mrs.  Hopkins  did  send  me 
lovely  ring.      I  do  love  her  and  little  blind  girls. 

Men  and  boys  do  make  carpets  in  mills.  Wool  grows 
on  sheep.  Men  do  cut  sheep's  wool  off  with  large  shears, 
and  send  it  to  the  mill.  Men  and  women  do  make  wool 
cloth  in  mills. 

Cotton  grows  on  large  stalks  in  fields.  Men  and  boys 
and  girls  and  women  do  pick  cotton.  We  do  make 
thread  and  cotton  dresses  of  cotton.  Cotton  has  pretty 
white  and  red  flowers  on  it.  Teacher  did  tear  her  dress. 
Mildred  does  cry.  I  will  nurse  Nancy.  Mother  will 
buy  me  lovely  new  aprons  and  diess  to  take  to  Boston. 
I   went  to   Knoxville  with   rather  and   Aunt.      Bessie  is 


weak  and  little.  Mrs.  Thompson's  chickens  killed 
Leila's  chickens.  Eva  does  sleep  in  my  bed.  I  do 
love  good  girls.     Good-bye.  Helen  Keller. 

The  "  Nancy  "  mentioned  in  this  letter  is  a  large 
rag-doll,  of  which  Helen  is  very  fond.  She  has 
a  large  family  of  dolls,  and  enjoys  playing  with 
them,  and  sewing  for  them,  when  she  is  not  read- 
ing or  engaged  with  her  teacher. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  her  diary  which  speaks 
very  tenderly  of  the  finny  tribe,  and  all  the  troubles 
which  hook  and  line  bring  upon  them  : 

March  8,  1888. 
We  had  fish  for  breakfast.  Fish  live  in  the  deep  water. 
There  are  many  hundreds  offish  swimming  about  in  the 
water.  Men  catch  fish  with  poles  and  hooks  and  lines. 
They  put  a  little  tiny  fish  on  the  hook  and  throw  it  in 
the  water,  and  fish  does  bite  the  little  fish  and  sharp 
hook  does  stick  in  poor  fish's  mouth  and  hurt  him  much. 
I  am  very  sad  for  the  poor  fish.  Fish  did  not  know  that 
very  sharp  hook  was  in  tiny  fish.  Men  must  not  kill 
poor  fish.  Men  do  pull  fish  out  and  take  them  home, 
and  cooks  do  clean  them  very  nice  and  fry  them,  and 
then  they  are  very  good  to  eat  for  breakfast. 

It  is  slow  work,  spelling  words  with  one's  fingers, 
and  Helen  was  at  first  inclined  to  use  only  the  most 
important  words  in  a  sentence.     Thus  she  would 
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say,  "Helen,  milk,"  when  she  wanted  some  milk 
to  drink.  But  Miss  Sullivan,  who  is  as  firm  as 
she  is  sweet  and  gentle,  knew  that  the  little  girl 
would  never  learn  to  think  clearly,  and  would  never 
make  real  progress  in  acquiring  knowledge,  if 
allowed  to  express  herself  in  this  babyish  way.  Miss 
Sullivan  would  therefore  bring  the  milk,  in  order  to 
show  Helen  that  her  wish  was  understood,  but  would 
not  allow  her  to  drink  it,  until  she  had  made  a  com- 
plete sentence,  her  teacher  assisting  her.  When 
she  had  said,  "Give  Helen  some  milk  to  drink," 
she  was  permitted  to  drink  it.  As  we  have  seen, 
Helen  began  her  lessons  with  Miss  Sullivan  in 
March,  1887,  and  in  one  year  her  progress  was  so 
extraordinary  that  it  was  thought  best  to  omit  her 
regular  lessons,  when  the  month  of  March  came 
round  again. 

So  Helen  took  a  vacation  of  several  months  ;  but, 
though  her  "real"  school  did  not  "  keep"duringall 
this  time,  she  did  not  cease  to  learn,  for  her  "  real  " 
schoolmistress  is  always  with  the  little  girl,  con- 
stantly talking  with  her,  and  explaining  things  to 
her.  Miss  Sullivan  is,  indeed,  "eyes  to  the  blind, 
and  ears  to  the  deaf,"  and  a  sweeter  and  gentler 
pair  of  eyes  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  Through 
her,  Helen  learns  more  and  more  of  this  beautiful 
world  and  all  that  is  going  on  in  it. 

Helen  is  very  cheerful  and  happy  in  spite  of  her 
sad  lot ;   she  does  not,  of  course,  fully  understand 


how  much  she  has  lost,  in  losing  her  sight  and  hear- 
ing, and  it  is  best  that  she  should  not  do  so.  Some- 
times she  longs  to  see.  While  riding  in  the  cars,  not 
long  ago,  she  tried  to  look  out  of  the  car  window, 
and  said  to  her  companion,  "  I  can't  see;  I  try  to 
see,  but  I  CAN'T  !  "  She  told  Mr.  Anagnos,  that  she 
must  see  a  doctor  for  her  eyes.  Alas  !  no  doctor 
lives  who  is  skillful  enough  to  help  little  Helen's 
eyes  and  ears.  Her  parents  and  friends  have  con- 
sulted the  most  skillful  oculists  and  aurists  ;  but 
the  doctors  all  agree  that  nothing  can  be  done  for 
her !  She  herself  hopes  that,  as  she  grows  older, 
she  will  be  able  to  see. 

While  we  all  must  pity  her  intensely,  for  her 
sad  deprivations,  we  should  remember  that  even 
these  afflictions  have  their  bright  side,  and  while 
they  wrap  her  from  the  outer  world,  as  in  a  dark 
garment,  they  also  shield  her  from  all  unkindness, 
from  all  wickedness.  Every  one  who  comes  near 
little  Helen  is  so  moved  with  pity  for  her  infirmities 
that  all  treat  her  with  the  utmost  gentleness  —  she 
does  not  know  what  unkindness  is,  her  teacher  tells 
us,  and  we  may  fully  believe  it.  Thus,  while  she  can 
neither  see  the  trees,  nor  the  flowers,  nor  the  bright 
sunshine,  while  she  can  not  hear  the  birds  sing,  she 


Helen  immediately  began  to  take  off  the  pre- 
cious jacket,  saying,  "  I  must  give  it  to  a  poor  little 
strange  girl.  " 

She  is  very  fond  of  children  younger  than  her- 

!  self,  and  is  always  ready— as  I  hope  all  my  readers 
are  —  to  give  up  her  way  for  theirs.  She  loves 
little  babies,  and  handles  them  very  carefully  and 
tenderly.  When  she  is  riding  in  a  horse-car,  she 
always  asks  whether  there  are  any  babies  among 
the  passengers  ;  also,  how  many  people  there  are 
in  the  car,  what  the  colors  of  the  horses  are,  and, 
most  difficult  question  of  all  to  answer,  she  de- 
mands the  names  of  the  conductor  and  driver ! 
She  also  wishes  to  know  what  is  to  be  seen  from 
the  car  window  —  so  that,  as  you  may  imagine,  her 
teacher  does  not  rest  much  while  going  about  with 

,  Helen.     For  talking  with  one's  fingers,  and  under- 

!  standing  what  other  people  say  with  theirs,  is 
much  more  fatiguing  than  talking  in  the  usual 
way.  While  "  listening,"  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
one's  attention  closely  fixed  on  each  letter  as  it  is 
made  —  for  if  one  misses  a  single  letter,  the  thread 
of  the  whole  sentence  is  often  lost,  and  it  must  all 

i  be  repeated. 


HELEN     KELLER    AND    HER    DOG.       (FROM    A 
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knows  the  best  side  of  every  human  being,  and  only 
the  best.  She  lives  in  a  world  of  love,  and  good- 
ness, and  gentleness.  Were  we  speaking,  just  now, 
of  pitying  little  Helen  ?  It  may  be  she  does  not  need 
our  pity  —  perhaps  some  of  us  may  need  hers  ! 

You  will  not  be  surprised,  after  what  I  have 
said,  to  hear  that  our  little  friend  is  very  kind  to 
animals.  When  driving  in  a  carriage,  she  will  not 
allow  the  driver  to  use  a  whip  because,  as  she  says, 
"  Poor  horses  will  cry." 

She  was  much  distressed,  one  morning,  upon 
finding  that  a  certain  dog  named  "Pearl,"  had  a 
block  of  wood  fastened  to  its  collar.  It  was 
explained  to  Helen  that  this  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  keep  the  dog  from  running  away  ;  but  still 
she  was  not  satisfied,  and,  at  every  opportunity 
during  the  day,  she  would  seek  out  Pearl,  and 
carry  the  block  of  wood  herself,  that  the  dog  might 
rest  from  its  burden. 

Helen  is  very  fond  of  dress,  and  it  makes  her 
very  unhappy  to  find  a  tear  in  any  of  her  clothing. 
She  has  a  little  jacket  of  which  she  is  extremely 
proud,  and  which  she  wished  to  wear  last  summer, 
even  when  the  weather  was  so  warm  that  she  would 
almost  have  melted  away  in  it.  Her  mother  said 
to  her  one  day,  "  There  is  a  poor  little  girl  who 
has  no  cloak  to  keep  her  warm.    Will  you  give  her 


She  asks  constantly,  when  she  is  traveling,  or 
staying  at  a  hotel,  "  What  do  you  see  ?  What  are 
people  doing  ?  " 

She  had  the  pleasure  of  going  all  over  one  of 
Ithose  great  steamboats  that  ply  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  said,  when  she  had  finished  the  tour  of 
the  vessel,  "  It  is  like  a  very  large  house." 

She  also  made  a  visit  to  the  Cotton  Exchange  at 
Memphis,  where  she  was  introduced  to  many  of 
the  gentlemen,  and  wrote  their  names  on  the 
blackboard.  But  she  did  not  quite  understand 
why  there  were  maps  and  blackboards  hanging  on 
the  wall,  and  said  to  her  teacher,  "  Uo  men  go  to 
school  ?  " 

In  June,  1888,  Helen  came  to  New  England  for  a 
stay  of  four  months,  and  great  was  her  delight  when 
she  made  her  long  anticipated  visit  to  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Boston.  Here  she 
found  many  people  who  could  talk  with  her  in  her 
own  finger-language.  Not  only  did  this  give  her 
the  greatest  pleasure,  but  also  much  instruction, 
for  hitherto  she  had  rarely  met  any  one  with  whom 
she  could  talk,  save  her  mother  and  teacher.  And 
so  the  doors  of  her  prison  grew  larger  and  wider, 
till  our  little  friend  seemed  to  breathe  in  more 
freedom  and  knowledge,  with  every  breath  !  You 
may  perhaps  think  it  strange  that  Helen's  father 
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should  not  be  able  to  talk  much  to  her ;  but  it 
seems  to  be  more  difficult  for  men  to  learn  to  use 
the  finger-language  than  for  women.  Their  hands 
are,  of  course,  larger,  more  clumsy,  and  less  flex- 
ible ;  and  perhaps  their  thoughts  do  not  move 
quite  so  nimbly.  Mr.  Anagnos  has  learned  to 
talk  to  Helen,  but  she  finds  it  rather  hard  to 
understand  him,  since  her  hand  is  small  and  his 
is  large.  I  saw  her  "  listening  "  to  him  one  day, 
and  she  "listened"  by  passing  her  hand  all  over 
his,  often  straightening  out  his  fingers,  because  she 
thought  that  he  did  not  make  the  letters  correctly  ! 
When  a  woman  talks  to  Helen,  she  makes  the 
letters  in  the  palm  of  Helen's  hand,  and  the  little 
girl  understands  each  one  instantly.  As  some  of 
the  letters  resemble  one  another  very  closely,  it 
seems  wonderful  that  Helen  can  distinguish  them 
so  quickly  —  much  more  rapidly  than  I  can  do,  by 
looking  at  them.  Her  little  hand  closes  very  slightly 
over  the  hand  of  the  person  who  is  speaking  to  her, 
as  each  letter  is  made  —  and  they  are  made  at  a  very 
rapid  rate,  by  those  who  have  practiced  the  use  of 
the  manual  alphabet. 

Helen  is  very  fond  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  he  him- 
self loves  the  little  girl  very  dearly.    He  has  taught 


her  a  few  words  and  phrases  of  his  native  language 
—  Greek  —  as  she  begged  him  to  do  so.  Some  of 
these  she  spelled  for  me,  and  spelled  them  very 
fast,  too.  I  can  not  remember  all  these  words  ; 
but  here  are  a  few,  which  I  wrote  down :  Good 
morning,  K<xXy]  4]jiipa.  Finger-ring,  AaxtoXi&ov. 
I  love  thee,  £s  ayx-d.  Good-bye,  Xalps.  Hair, 
Tpiysc. 

She  has  also  learned  several  German,  French, 
and  Latin  words.  Indeed,  in  one  of  her  letters  to 
Mr.  Anagnos,  she  wrote,  "  I  do  want  to  learn  much 
about  everything."  She  is  a  wonderfully  bright 
child,  and  her  teacher,  instead  of  urging  her  to 
study,  is  often  obliged  to  coax  Helen  away  from 
some  example  in  arithmetic,  or  other  task,  lest  the 
little  girl  should  injure  her  health  by  working  too 
hard  at  her  lessons. 

The  following  letter,  which  was  written  to  her 
aunt  in  Tuscumbia,  while  Helen  was  visiting  at  the 
North,  is  interesting,  because  it  gives  some  of  the 
foreign  words  and  phrases  which  she  has  learned : 

My  Dearest  Aunt:  I  am  coming  home  very  soon, 
and  I  think  you  and  every  one  will  be  very  glad  to  see 
my  teacher  and  me.      1  am  very  happy,  because  I  have 
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learned  much  about  many  things.  1  am  studying  French 
and  German,  and  Latin  and  Greek.  Se  agapo,  is  Greek, 
and  it  means,  I  love  thee.  J\u  une  bonne  pctile  saur, 
is  French,  and  it  means,  I  have  a  good  little  sister.  Nous 
avons  tin  bon  perc  et  une  bonne  mere  means,  We  have  a 
good  father  and  a  good  mother.  Puer  is  boy  in  Latin, 
and  Mutter  is  mother  in  German.  I  will  teach  Mildred 
languages  when  I  eome  home. 

Helen  A.   Keller. 

The  following  account  of  the  noises  made  by 
different  animals  has  a  sad  significance,  when  we 
remember  that  it  was  written  by  one  who  can  not 
hear  even  the  loudest  peal  of  thunder,  or  the  heavy 
booming  of  cannon  : 

July   14,  iSSS. 

Sume  horses  are  very  mild  and  gentle,  and  some  are 
wild  and  very  cross.  I  like  to  give  gentle  horse  nice, 
fresh  grass  to  eat,  because  they  will  not  bite  my  hand, 
and  I  like  to  pat  their  soft  noses.  I  think  mild  horses 
like  to  have  little  girls  very  kind  to  them.  Horses  neigh, 
and  lions  roar,  and  wolves  howl,  and  cows  mow,  and 
pigs  grunt,  and  ducks  quack,  and  hens  cackle,  and  roost- 
ers crow,  and  birds  sing,  and  crows  caw,  and  chickens 
say  •'  peep,*'  and  babies  cry,  and  people  talk,  and  laugh, 
ami  sing,  and  groan,  and  men  whistle,  and  bells  ring. 
Who  made  many  noises  ? 

I  wish  that  space  permitted  me  to  tell  the  read- 
ers of  St.  Nicholas  more  about  little  Helen  — 


remarkable  powers  of  thought.  To  speak  a 
little  more  clearly,  Helen  understands  with  sin- 
gular rapidity,  not  only  what  is  said  to  her,  but 
even  the  feelings  and  the  state  of  mind  of  those 
about  her,  and  she  flunks  more  than  most  chil- 
dren of  her  age.  The  "  Touch  "  schoolmistress 
has  done  such  wonders  for  her  little  pupil  that  you 
would  scarcely  believe  how  many  things  Helen 
finds  out,  as  with  electric  quickness,  through  her 

fingers.  She  knows  in  a  moment  whether  her  com- 
panions are  sad,  or  frightened,  or  impatient  —  in 
other  words,  she  has  learned  so  well  what  move- 
ments people  make  under  the  influence  of  different 
feelings  that  at  times  she  seems  to  read  our  thoughts. 
Thus,  when  she  was  walking  one  day  with  her 
mother,  a  boy  exploded  a  torpedo  which  fright- 
ened Mrs.  Keller.  Helen  asked  at  once,  "  What 
are  you  afraid  of  ?  "  Some  of  you  already  know 
that  sound  (i.  e.,  noise  of  all  sorts)  is  produced 
by  the  vibrations  of  the  air  striking  against  our 
organs  of  hearing  —  that  is  to  say,  the  ears;  and 
deaf  people,  even  though  they  can  hear  absolutely 
nothing,  are  still  conscious  of  these  vibrations. 
Thus,  they  can  "  feel "  loud  music,  probably  be- 
cause it  shakes  the  floor;  and  Helen's  sense  of 
feeling  is  so  wonderfully  acute,  that  she  no  doubt 
learns  many  things  from   these  vibrations  of  the 
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about  some  of  her  funny  doings  and  bright  say- 
ings. But  if  I  should  tell  you  all  the  interesting 
stories  that  I  have  heard  about  her,  they  would 
take  up  nearly  the  whole  magazine. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  she  is  a  healthy, 
vigorous  child,  very  tall  and  large  for  her  age,  and 
with  a  finely  developed  head.  As  you  will  see  by 
her  letters,  she  loves  to  romp  and  play  with  other 
children,  and  enjoyed  very  much  playing  and 
studying  with  the  little  blind  children  during  her 
stay  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  near  Bos- 
ton. Here  she  met  little  Edith  Thomas,  a  child 
afflicted  in  the  same  way  as  Helen  herself;  and 
the  two  little  girls  kissed  and  hugged  each  other 
to  their  hearts'  content.  Here  she  learned  also  to 
model  in  clay,  to  make  bead-baskets,  and  to  knit 
with  four  needles.  She  was  much  pleased  with 
this  latter  accomplishment,  and  said  that  she  could 
now  knit  some  stockings  for  her  father  ! 

She  has  a  wonderfully  strong  memory,  and  sel- 
dom forgets  what  she  has  once  learned;  and  she 
learns  very  quickly.  But  her  marvelous  progress 
is  not  due  to  her  fine  memory  alone,  but  also 
to  her  great  quickness  of  perception,  and  to  her 


air  which  to  us  are  imperceptible. 

The  following  anecdote  illustrates  both  her  quick- 
ness of  touch  and  her  reasoning  powers.  The 
matron  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
exhibited  one  day,  to  a  number  of  friends,  a  glass 
lemon-squeezer  of  a  new  pattern.  It  had  never 
been  used,  and  no  one  present  could  guess  for  what 
purpose  it  was  intended.  Some  one  handed  it  to 
Helen,  who  spelled  "lemonade"  on  her  fingers, 
and  asked  for  a  drinking-glass.  When  the  glass 
was  brought,  she  placed  the  squeezer  in  proper 
position  for  use. 

The  little  maid  was  closely  questioned  as  to  how 
she  found  out  a  secret  that  had  baffled  all  the 
"seeing"  people  present.  She  tapped  her  fore- 
head twice,  and  spelled^  "  /  think." 

I  can  not  forbear  telling  you  one  more  anecdote 
about  her,  which  seems  to  me  a  very  pathetic  one. 
She  is  a  very  good  mimic,  and  loves  to  imitate  the 
motions  and  gestures  of  those  about  her,  and 
she  can  do  so  very  cleverly.  On  a  certain  Sunday, 
she  went  to  church  with  a  lady  named  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins, having  been  cautioned  beforehand  by  her 
teacher,  that  she  must  sit  very  quiet  during  the 
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church  service.  It  is  very  hard  to  sit  perfectly 
still,  however,  when  you  can't  hear  one  word  of 
What  the  minister  is  saying,  and  little  Helen  pres- 
ently began  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Hopkins,  and  ask  what 
was  going  on.  Mrs.  H.  told  her,  and  reminded 
her  of  Miss  Sullivan's  injunction  about  keeping 
quiet.  She  immediately  obeyed,  and  turning  her 
head  in  a  listening  attitude,  she  said,  " I  listen." 

The  following  letter,  to  her  mother,  shows  how 
much  progress  Helen  had  made  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage during  her  stay  at  the  North  : 

So.  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  24th. 

My  Dear  Mother  :  I  think  you  will  be  very  glad 
to  know  all  about  my  visit  to  West  Newton.  Teacher 
and  I  had  a  lovely  time  with  many  kind  friends.  West 
Newton  is  not  far  from  Boston,  and  we  went  there  in 
the  steam-cars  very  quickly. 

Mrs.  Freeman  and  Carrie,  and  Ethel  and  Frank  and 
Helen  came  to  station  to  meet  us  in  a  huge  carriage.  I 
was  delighted  to  see  my  dear  little  friends,  and  I  hugged 
and  kissed  them.  Then  we  rode  for  a  long  time  to  see 
all  the  beautiful  things  in  West  Newton.  Many  very 
handsome  houses  and  large  soft  green  lawns  around 
them,  and  trees  and  bright  flowers  and  fountains. 

The  horse's  name  was  "  Prince,"  and  he  was  gentle 
and  liked  to  trot  very  fast.  When  we  went  home  we 
saw  eight  rabbits  and  two  fat  puppies,  and  a  nice  little 
white  pony,  and  two  wee  kittens,  and  a  pretty  curly  dog 
named  "  Don."  Pony's  name  was  "  Mollie,"  and  I  had 
a  nice  ride  on  her  back ;  I  was  not  afraid.  I  hope  my 
uncle  will  get  me  a  dear  little  pony  and  a  little  cart  very 
soon. 

Clifton  did  not  kiss  me,  because  he  does  not  like  to 
kiss  little  girls.  He  is  shy.  I  am  very  glad  that  Frank 
and  Clarence,  and  Robbie  and  Eddie,  and  Charles  and 
George  were  not  very  shy.  I  played  with  many  little 
girls,  and  we  had  fun.  I  rode  on  Carrie's  tricycle,  and 
picked  flowers,  and  ate  fruit,  and  hopped  and  skipped 
and  danced,  and  went  to  ride.   Many  ladies  and  gentlemen 


came  to  see  us.  Lucy  and  Dora  and  Charles  were  born 
in  China.  I  was  born  in  America,  and  Mr.  Anagnos  was 
born  in  Greece.  Mr.  Drew  says  little  girls  in  China 
can  not  talk  on  their  fingers,  but  I  think  when  I  go  to 
China  I  will  teach  them.  Chinese  nurse  came  to  see  me  ; 
her  name  was  Asin.  She  showed  me  a  tiny  atze  that 
very  rich  ladies  in  China  wear,  because  their  feet  never 
grow  large.  Amah  means  a  nurse.  We  came  home  in 
horse-cars,  because  it  was  Sunday,  and  steam-cars  do 
not  go  often  on  Sunday.  Conductors  and  engineers  do 
get  very  tired  and  go  home  to  rest.  I  saw  little  Willie 
Swan  in  the  car,  and  he  gave  me  a  juicy  pear.  lie  was 
six  years  old.  What  did  I  do  when  I  was  six  years  old  ? 
Will  you  please  ask  my  father  to  come  to  train  to  meet 
teacher  and  me  ?  I  am  very  sorry  that  Eva  and  Bessie 
are  sick.  I  hope  I  can  have  a  nice  party  my  birthday, 
and  I  do  want  Carrie  and  Ethel,  and  Frank  and  Helen 
to  come  to  Alabama  to  visit  me. 

With  much  love  and  thousand  kisses. 
From  your  dear  little  daughter, 

Helen  A.  Keller. 

When  I  last  heard  of  little  Helen,  she  was  in  her 
own  happy  home,  in  the  sunny  South.  There  we 
will  leave  her,  with  many  wishes  for  her  future  wel- 
fare, and  hopes  that  she  may  yet  be  gratified  in 
her  great  desire :  "  I  do  want  to  learn  much  about 
everything." 

Miss  Sullivan  says  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  teach 
so  apt,  so  gentle  and  intelligent  a  pupil;  but  while 
Helen  is  dependent  upon  others  for  all  the  les- 
sons which  the  Eye  and  Ear  schoolmistresses 
have  failed  to  teach  her,  does  she  not  give  the 
world,  in  return,  a  very  wonderful  and  beautiful 
lesson  ? 

I  think  that  old  and  young  alike  may  learn 
much  from  the  daily  life  of  little  Helen  Keller. 
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Art.  VII.— THE  BLIND  DEAF-MUTE,  HELEN 

KELLER. 


THE  death  of  Laura  Bridgman  has  revived  the  interest  of 
scientific  and  philanthropic  minds  in  those  cases  of  a 
comparatively  rare  privation,  of  which  she  has  been  hitherto  the 
most  familiar  example.  She  undoubtedly  furnished  the  first 
practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  educating  a  child  destitute 
of  both  of  the  higher  senses  which  form  the  ordinary  channels  of 
communication  between  mind  and  mind.  The  problem  had 
indeed  excited  speculative  interest  before.  Even  so  long  ago  as 
the  year  1680  the  Scotsman,  George  Dalgarno,  had,  in  his 
Didascolocophns  or  Deaf  and  Dumb  Maris  Tutor,  hinted  at  the 
possibility  of  using  the  lower  senses  for  educational  purposes,  if 
the  higher  were  awanting.  '  The  soul,'  he  says,  '  can  exert  her 
powers  by  the  ministry  of  any  of  the  senses  ;  and  therefore  when 
she  is  deprived  of  her  principal  secretaries,  the  eye  and  the  ear, 
then  she  must  be  content  with  the  service  of  her  lacqueys  and 
scullions,  the  other  senses,  which  are  no  less  true  and  faithful  to 
their  mistress  than  the  eye  and  the  ear,  but  not  so  quick  for 
dispatch.'* 

Dalgarno  apparently  never  attempted  to  apply  in  practice  his 
theory  of  educating  even  the  deaf,  and  his  book  fell  into  an  un- 
deserved neglect  till  it   was  rescued  from   oblivion  by  Dugald 
Stewart's  flattering  notice,!  which  led  to  its  republication  by  the 
Maitland  Club.     Though  isolated  cases  of  a  dumb  man  being 
taught  to  speak   are   mentioned  at    an   earlier  period,  the  first 
systematic  effort  to  teach  deaf-mutes  is  generally  ascribed  to  the 
Abbe  de  1'  Epee,  who  in  1755  opened,  and  for  many  years  carried 
on  at  his  own  expense  a  school  in  Paris  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
It  is  but  fair,  indeed,  to  observe  that  about  the  same  time,  and 
quite  independently,  a  similar  school  had  been  started  by  Braid- 
wood  in  Edinburgh ;  and  readers  of  the  Journey  to  the    Western 
Islands  of  Scotland  may  remember  that  Johnson's  curiosity  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  school,  which  he  considered  the  first  and 
only  educational  effort  of  the  kind.     The  Abbe  de  1'  Epee  is  said 
by  his  successor,  the  Abbe  Sicard,  to  have  not  only  conceived  the 
possibility  of   educating  a  blind  deaf-mute,   but  to   have   even 
offered  to  undertake  the  education  of  any  who  might  be  brought 
to  him.     Both  of  these  eminent  educators  pointed  out  the  general 
principle  on  which  the  education  of  a  blind  deaf-mute  should  be 
conducted ;  and  Sicard  even  asserts  that  he  already  practised  the 
method  of  communication  required  for  such  a  case,  as  he  was 
able  to  express  himself  in  the  dark  to  his  pupil  Massieu  by  signs 


*  Works  of  George  Dalgarno,  p.  128  (Maitland  Club  ed.). 

t  Works  of  D.  Steivart,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  339-342  (Hamilton's  ed.). 

made  upon  his  hands.*  In  this  remark  probably  Sicard  did  not 
estimate  sufficiently  the  fact,  that  the  signs  used  with  Massieu 
had  been  learned  by  the  eye,  and  that  the  problem  would  become 
infinitely  more  complicated  if  these  had  not  only  to  be  practised, 
but  to  be  learnt,  without  the  use  of  sight.     At  all  events  it  is 


evident  that  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  whether  such 
a  system  of  signs  could  be  taught  to  a  person  born  blind  as  well 
as  deaf  ;  and  he  thought  that  his  theory  was,  as  he  benevolently 
prayed  that  it  might  always  remain,  a  subject  for  mere  specula- 
tion.    '  God  forbid,'  he  exclaims,  '  that  a  child  should  ever  be 
brought  into  the  world  without  any  substitute  but  the  hand  for 
the  eye  and  the  earl't     Diderot,  whose  Lettre  sur  les  Aveugles 
was  a  famous  book  in  its  day,  evidently  thought  that  a  person 
born  blind  and  deaf  could  not  be  communicated  with  from  want 
of  a  language,  and  would  therefore  remain  in  a  state  of  imbecility  ; 
but  probably,  if  he  had  seen  a  case  of  the  kind,  it  was  some  poor 
cretin,  whose  incapacity  for  instruction  arises  not  from  the  want 
of  any  particular  sense  so  much  as  from  a  general  poverty  of 
organisation. 

The  first  veritable  case  to  bring  the  problem  out  of  the  region 
of  mere  speculation  was  that  of  James  Mitchell,  a  Scotch  lad 
whose  story  became  generally  known  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
century  from  the  account  given  by  Dugald  Stewart. t    Mitchell's 
case  is  by  no  means  so  valuable  as  represented,  either  for  specu- 
lative or  for  practical  purposes,  as  he  was  neither  totally  deaf  nor 
totally  blind.    His  defects  obviously  impaired  merely  the  external 
parts  of  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  so  that  he  could  easily 
distinguish  light  from  darkness,  and  hear  genuine  sounds  when 
vibrations    were   conveyed   through    the    teeth   directly    to   the 
internal  ear.      His  mind  therefore  was  not  an  absolute  blank  in 
regard   to    all   ideas   of    sight    and    sound.       In    fact   he    was 
temporarily  restored  to  sight  in  his  fourteenth  year,  when  one  of 
his  eyes  was  successfully  couched  by  Wardrope,  and  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  visible  world  for  a  time.    It  is  probable  that 


*  Works  of  D.  Stewart,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  328. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  330. 
tibial.,  pp.  300-370. 

with  the  resources  of  modern  surgery,  especially  with  the  assist- 
ance of  an  anaesthetic,  the  unfortunate  lad  would  have  recovered 
his  sight  at  least.  The  surgeons  of  his  time  did  their  best  in  the 
absence  of  anaesthetics ;  but  it  seems  scarcely  creditable  to 
educational  science  and  art  in  Scotland,  which  took  such  an 
eminent  lead  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  that  no  effort  was 
made  by  any  professional  teacher  to  impart  to  Mitchell  the 
means  of  communicating;  with  other  minds.  This  is  all  the  more 
remarkable,  as  Stewart  enters  at  some  length  into  a  description 
of  the  method  in  which  a  deafmute  might  be  taught.  With  the 
singular  caution  which  characterised  his  speculations  in  general, 
Stewart  refrains  from  speaking  with  perfect  confidence  as  to  the 
success  of  his  method  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  valuable  result  of 
the  attention  which  he  directed  to  the  case  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fruitful  suggestions  which  he  threw  out. 

When  Wardrope,  the  surgeon,  wrote  to  Stewart  about  his 
patient,  he  believed  the  case  to  be  '  unique  ' ;  and  at  first  Stewart 
himself  thought  it  must  be  '  a  very  rare  occurrence,'  though  he 
modified  his  opinion  on  subsequent  information.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, that  cases  of  the  kind  have  been  often  concealed  by  the 
pathetic  affection  which  seeks  to  shelter  the  abnormal  infirmities 
of  a  friend  from  the  intrusion  of  unsympathetic  curiosity.  This 
instinct  of  friendly  affection  was  far  from  being  unintelligible  at 
a  time  when  there  were  few  or  none  of  those  institutions  now  so 
familiar,  in  which  bodily  and  mental  disorders  are  treated  with 
scientific  and  benevolent  care.  Nor  can  we  refuse  to  this  instinct 
a  certain  measure  of  respect,  as  long  as  it  does  not  paralyse  the 
efforts  of  a  benevolent  science.  But  that  is  a  healthier  sentiment, 
growing  up  in  our  own  generation,  which,  instead  of  shrinking  from 
the  sadder  facts  of  humanity,  looks  them  boldly  in  the  face,  and 
grapples  with  them  courageously  in  unwearied  hope  of  a  remedy. 


Within  the  last  few  decades,  therefore,  it  has  become  a  common 
practice  of  civilized  nations  to  collect  statistics  with  regard  to 
infirmities  like  those  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind;*  and  we  now 
know  that  the  number  of  persons  in  the  unfortunate  condition  of 

*  They  were  included  for  the  first  time  in  British  census  of  1851, 

James  Mitchell  is  much  larger  than  could  probably  have  been 
anticipated. 

Dr.  Howe,  the  teacher  of  Laura  Bridgman,  was  one  of  the 
finest  embodiments  of  that  heroic  courage  which  characterises  the 
best  science  and  benevolence  of  our  century.  '  Obstacles,'  he 
used  to  say,  '  are  things  to  be  overcome.'  It  does  not  detract 
from  the  merit  of  Dr.  Howe,  that  others  had  suggested  before 
how  a  blind  deafmute  might  be  educated.  Every  great  discovery 
or  invention,  though  centering  in  one  man,  has  been  preceded  by 
innumerable  hints  from  an  infinite  variety  of  sources.  Dr.  Howe 
therefore  may  claim  to  have  solved  the  problem  of  educating 
blind  deafmutes  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  may  be  said  that 
James  Watt  invented  the  steam  engine,  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
discovered  the  theory  of  gravitation. 

Not   long    ago — on    the    22nd    of    December,    1887 — Laura 
Bridgman  had  the  satisfaction  of  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  her  introduction  to  the   Massachusetts   Asylum   for  the 
Blind.     It  seems  remarkable  that,  during  all  this  half  century, 
no  second  case  has  arisen  at  all  parallel  in  interest  with  that  of 
Dr.  Howe's  first  pupil.     But  the  fame  of  Laura  Bridgman  seems 
likely  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  achievements  of  another  little  blind 
deafmute,  named  Helen  Keller.     The  education  of  this  wonder- 
ful child  is  another  triumph  for  America,  and,  in  a  certain  sense, 
also  for  the  celebrated  institution  to  which  Dr.  Howe  devoted  his 
genius  and  his  life.      This  institution,  now  known  as  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  has,  since 
the  death  of  Dr.  Howe,  been  under  the  management  of  a  worthy 
successor,   his   son-in-law,   Mr.   Anagnos.      The    institution  has 
therefore  continued  to  maintain  its  high  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
successful    educators    of    the    blind   in    the    world.      With    the 
originality  of  enterprise  which  characterises  American  activity  in 
general,  an  offshoot  of  the  institution  has  recently  been  started  in 
the  form  of  a  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.     In  this  school  there 
is  at  present  a  little  blind  deafmute,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  about  ten 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  over  a  year  under  tuition  when  the 
last  report  was  published.    Already  she  is  giving  gratifying  proof 
of  the  success  of  the  methods  adopted  by  Dr.  Howe,  with  the 
modifications  rendered  necessary  in  the  Kindergarten.     But  all 
that  has  been  achieved  in  the  education  of  blind  deafmutes  will 
apparently  be  thrown  into  the  shade  by  Helen  Keller.     Though 
her  mental  isolation  began  to  be  removed  only  between  two  and 
three  years  ago,  she  appears  already  to  exercise  a  sort  of  witchery 
over  all  who  come  within  her  influence,  not  only  by  the  astonishing 
rapidity  of  her  intellectual  development,  but  by  the  fascinating 
charm  of  her  happy  emotional  life. 

Helen  Keller  was  born  in  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  on  the  27th 
of  June,  1880.  She  was  a  perfectly  normal  child  during  the 
first  nineteenth  months  of  her  life.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
she  was  attacked  with  congestion  of  the  stomach,  which,  after 
imperilling  her  life  for  some  days,  left  her  deprived  of  hearing 
and  sight,  Subsequent  repeated  observations  by  specialists  have 
proved  that  the  loss  of  these  senses  is  total.  Though  she  was 
beginning  to  prattle  at  the  time  of  her  misfortune,  of  course  she 
ceased  to  speak  when  she  ceased  to  hear.  Fortunately  she  came 
out  of  her  affliction  with  no  other  loss.  Her  general  health 
seems  now  to  be  commonly  excellent ;  and,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  account,  her  nervous  and  cerebral  organisation  must 


be  of  a  very  high  order. 

The  special  senses,  which  still  remain  to  Helen  are  unusually 
acute.  Laura  Bridgman  unfortunately  was  defective  in  smell 
and  taste;  but,  like  Julia  Brace,  another  blind  and  deaf  pupil  of 
Dr.  Howe,  Helen  possesses  an  extraordinary  keenness  of  scent. 
She  can  distinguish  the  fragrance,  not  only  of  different  species  of 
flowers,  but  even  of  different  varieties  of  roses,  and  finds  out  her 
own  clothes  by  their  odour.  It  seeriis  a  proof  of  the  educational 
tact  of  Helen's  teacher,  that  no  very  prominent  reliance  is  being 
placed  on  this  faculty  as  a  source  of  information  regarding  the 
external  world.  Dugald  Stewart,  indeed,  makes  one  of  the  least 
certain  of  his  suggestions,  when  he  recommends  strongly  the  use 
of  smell  in  the  education  of  a  blind  deafmute.  But  psychological 
evidence  tends  to  prove  that  the  frequent  use  of  smell  as  an 
organ  of  knowledge  is  associated  with  an  essentially  inferior 
evolution  of  intelligence;  and  a  decided  preference  for  the 
sensibility  of  the  nostrils  over  that  of  skin  and  muscle  would 
probably  form  a  serious  impediment  in  the  way  of  educating  the 
deaf  and  the  blind. 

Helen's  sense  of  taste  is  declared  to  be  equally  perfect  with 
that  of  smell ;  but  no  distinct  evidence  of  this  is  adduced.  It  is 
said  indeed  that  the  flavour  of  a  fruit  sometimes  recalls  to  her 
some  past  event,  like  a  birthday  party.  It  must  not  be  over- 
looked, however,  that  the  word  flavour  is  ambiguous, — is  applied 
to  odours  as  well  as  tastes  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  well 
known  that  the  two  sensations  are  in  our  daily  consciousness  very 
commonly  mingled.  Now,  the  suggestive  power  of  odour  is 
undoubtedly  strong  ;  but  that  of  taste,  as  undoubtedly,  weak.  It 
may  therefore  be  questioned  whether,  in  the  cases  referred  to, 
Helen's  memory  was  not  stimulated  by  odour  rather  than  by  taste. 
At  least  it  might  be  interesting,  by  careful  exclusion  of  smell,  to 
take  some  observations  on  the  suggestive  power  of  taste  when 
left  entirely  to  itself. 

Stewart's  diffidence  with  regard  to  the  education  of  blind  deaf- 
mutes  was  based  on  the  belief,  that  '  the  slowness  with  which  the 
sense  of  touch  proceeds,  in  collecting  information  concerning  the 
external  world,  when  compared  with  the  rapid  perceptions  of  the 
eye,  would,  on  the  most  favourable  supposition  retard  infinitely 
the  rate  of  his  (the  blind  deafmute's)  progress  in  acquiring  even 
the  first  elements  of  knowledge.'  But  he  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that  the  perceptions  of  sight  itself,  like  those  of  all  the  senses, 
are  simply  inferences  from  the  data  of  sensation, — inferences 
which  are  obviously  slow  and  tentative  efforts  of  intelligence  in 
the  child's  mind,  but  become  rapid  and  sure  as  intuitions  after 
infinitely  varied  and  repeated  practice.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  him,  therefore,  that  a  person,  restricted  mainly  to  the 
sense  of  touch  in  communicating  with  the  external  world,  would, 
in  course  of  time,  acquire  the  same  rapidity  in  interpreting  its 
suggestions,  with  which  others  interpret  the  suggestions  of  sight. 
Of  course  it  must  be  remembered  that  touch  comprehends  various 
forms  of  cutaneous  sensibility  besides  that  of  mere  contact,  and 
that  in  practice  it  is  always  combined  with  muscular  feeling ;  so 
that  by  touch,  in  its  widest  signification,  we  must  understand  the 
entire  range  of  sensations  that  arise  from  exciting  the  sensibility 
of  skin  and  muscle.  It  is  this  varied  sensibility  that  produces,  by 
its  refined  development,  such  extraordinary  acuteness  of  per- 
ception in  the  blind  ;  and  in  Helen  Keller  the  acuteness  is  so 
extraordinary,  that  we  are  obliged  to  qualify  profoundly  the 
contrast  which  Stewart  draws  between  touch  and  sight. 

In  illustration  of  this  acuteness  we  may  take,  first  of  all, 
instances  in  which  there  is  a  somewhat  large  sensitive  surface 
affected,  and  there  is  less  difficulty  therefore  in  interpreting  the 
sensations  excited.  The  perception  of  shape,  except  in  the  case 
of  very  minute  bodies,  furnishes  an  instance  of  this  kind.     The 


following  is  a  peculiarly  interesting  example  of  such  a  perception. 
Her  teacher  had  described  a  monkey  to  her.  Some  time  after- 
wards, on  visiting  a  collection  of  stuffed  animals,  as  she  was 
examining  the  different  specimens  with  her  hands,  she  recognised 
the  monkey  at  once.  Here  there  is  a  rapid  synthesis  of  numerous 
tactual  sensations  into  one  whole,  which  is  recognised  as  identical 
with  the  whole  image  previously  constructed  out  of  the  ideas 
suggested  by  the  teacher's  description.  Other  examples  are 
given  of  a  similar  rapidity  in  the  intellectual  combination  of 
tactual  ideas,  by  which  the  child's  perceptions  are  formed.  One 
is  especially  striking,  as  it  illustrates  the  strength  of  the  imitative 
instinct,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  degree  weakened 
by  the  difficulty  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  common  objects 
of  imitation.  The  teacher  had,  one  day,  described  a  camel  to 
Helen,  but  with  considerable  doubt  as  to  her  success  in  conveying 
any  definite  idea  of  the  animal  by  her  description.  Two  or  three 
days  afterwards,  however,  she  was  attracted  by  a  disturbance  in 
the  nursery,  and,  on  entering,  found  Helen  on  all  fours  with  a 
pillow  tightly  strapped  on  her  back,  so  as  to  cause  a  depression 
in  the  middle,  with  a  hump  on  either  side.  Her  doll  was  planted 
between  the  two  humps,  and  she  was  taking  as  long  strides  as  her 
little  arms  and  legs  could  make,  so  as  to  mimic  the  camel's  gait. 
On  being  asked  what  she  was  about,  the  child  replied,  'I  am  a 
very  funny  camel.' 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  dealing  with  large  surfaces  and  very 
definite  sensations,  that  the  perceptive  power  of  this  child's  touch 
appears  so  marvellous.  Its  extraordinary  penetration  is  still  more 
strikingly  seen  in  subtleties  of  perception,  that  seem  at  times 
wholly  inexplicable.  Thus  it  is  said  that  she  not  only  recognises 
her  friends  the  moment  her  fingers  touch  their  hands  or  even 
their  dress,  but  can  read  the  faintest  twitch  of  muscle  by  which 

their  emotional  condition  is  expressed.  A  very  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  was  furnished  during  an  examination  by  some  aurists 
at  Cincinnati.  The  account  is  her  teacher's.  (  Several  experi- 
ments were  tried  to  determine  positively  whether  or  not  she  had 
any  perception  of  sound.  All  present  were  astonished  when  she 
appeared  not  only  to  hear  a  whistle,  but  also  an  ordinary  tone  of 
voice.  She  would  turn  her  head,  smile,  and  act  as  though  she 
had  heard  what  was  said.  I  was  then  standing  beside  her,  hold- 
ing her  hand.  Thinking  that  in  all  probability  she  was  receiving 
impressions  from  myself,  I  put  her  hands  on  the  table,  and  with- 
drew to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  The  aurists  then  tried 
their  experiments  with  quite  different  results.  Helen  remained 
motionless  through  them  all,  not  once  showing  the  least  sign  that 
she  realized  what  was  going  on.  At  my  suggestion,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  took  her  hand,  and  the  tests  were  repeated.  This 
time  her  countenance  changed  whenever  she  was  spoken  to,  but 
there  was  not  such  a  decided  lighting  up  of  the  features  as  when 
I  had  held  her  hand.' 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned,  that,  like  Laura 
Bridgman,  Helen  Keller  is  peculiarly  susceptible  of  that  nervous 
thrill  which  is  due  to  vibrating  movements  affecting  any  part  of 
the  organism,  and  which  forms  a  general  sensibility  to  vibrations, 
as  distinguished  from  the  special  sensibility  of  the  ear.  She 
feels  the  vibrations  of  a  piano  through  the  floor,  and  becomes 
even  so  excited  by  music  that  she  seems  at  times  inclined  to  break 
into  a  dance  or  rhythmical  movement  in  time  to  the  musical 
vibrations  which  she  feels.  It  would  appear  even  as  if  the 
vibrations  of  the  atmosphere  directly  affected  her  general 
sensibility.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  in  a  menagerie,  she  felt  the 
vibrations  caused  by  the  roar  of  a  lion  so  distinctly,  that  she 
reproduced  the  sound  with  her  own  voice. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  facts  point  at  times  to  subtle 
sensations  which  cannot  be   clearly  referred  to  any  of  the  com- 


monly recognised  senses  ;  and  here  we  may  perhaps  find  the  true 
explanation  of  some  of  those  theories  which  are  continually 
cropping  up,  even  under  the  patronage  of  eminent  names  in 
science,  assuming  means  of  communication  with  the  external 
world,  transcending  all  forms  of  organic  sensibility.  I  do  not 
refer  merely  to  the  so-called  thought-reading,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  merely  muscle  reading ;  but  many  of  the  facts 
adduced  in  favour  of  telepathy  admit  of  being  explained  as  due 
to  faint  hints  of  sensation,  which  are  commonly  unobserved  in 
daily  life,  and  which  are  therefore  apt  to  escape  observation  from 
want  of  proper  precautions  in  the  experiments  of  the  psychologist. 
The  truth  is,  that  Helen  Keller  apprehends  external  facts  at 
times  by  a  method  which  to  bystanders  looks  like  telepathy,  but 
which  is  evidently  only  a  mental  process,  the  nature  and  data  of 
which  bystanders  cannot  analyse.  And  consequently  we  find 
that  her  teacher,  in  her  first  report,  was  inclined  to  claim  for  her 
pupil  '  an  inexplicable  mental  faculty  ' ;  but  in  the  report  of  the 
following  year  she  acknowledged  that  this  supposed  faculty  could 
be  explained  by  the  child's  quickness  in  reading  the  muscular 
variations  in  which  the  feelings  of  others  are,  often  consciously 
and  involuntarily,  expressed. 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  acuteness  of  skin  and 
muscle  with  which  Helen  Keller  is  endowed,  there  appears  to  be 
a  defect  which  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated ;  and  that  is 
her  imperfect  perception  of  space.  The  precise  nature  of  her 
idea  of  space  it  does  not  appear  that  there  has  been  any  attempt 
to  analyse;  but  it  is  said  that  '  her  judgment  of  distances  and  of 
the  relations  of  places  to  each  other  is  less  accurate  than  that  of 
blind  persons  in  general.  '  I  have  often  known  her,'  her  teacher 
adds,  '  to  make  the  circuit  of  a  room  several  times,  in  searching 
for  some  article  that  she  had  only  a  moment  before  laid  upon  a 
chair  or  table.'  In  this  respect  she  forms  a  marked  contrast  with 
Edith  Thomas,  who  is  said  to  be  singularly  clear  in  her  perception 
of  spatial  relations,  though  in  other  respects  her  intellectual 
development  seems  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  Helen. 

The  foregoing  account  will  give  some  idea  of  the  natural 
endowments  of  the  child,  whose  education  is  likely  to  attract  a 
deeper  interest  than  that  even  of  Laura  Bridgman.  She  was 
little  over  six  years  of  age  when  her  father,  abandoning  all  hope 
of  her  sight  and  hearing  being  restored,  applied  to  Mr.  Anagnos 
for  a  suitable  teacher.  Fortunately  there  was  a  young  lady,  Miss 
Sullivan,  who  had  just  finished  her  education  in  the  Perkins 
Institution.  She  had  been  admitted  in  1880,  suffering  from 
blindness.  By  surgical  and  medical  treatment  she  ultimately 
recovered  her  sight  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  with- 
out difficulty,  while  she  had  for  some  years  gone  through  the 
experience  and  the  education  of  the  blind,  making  a  very  honour- 
able record  for  her  intelligence  as  a  pupil.  It  was  arranged  that 
she  should  undertake  the  teaching  of  Helen  Keller.  She  prepared 
herself  specially  by  reading  Dr.  Howe's  reports  on  Laura 
Bridgman,  as  well  as  other  literature  bearing  on  her  task.  She 
took  up  her  residence  in  her  pupil's  home,  and  began  her  lessons 
with  the  month  of  March,  1887.  It  is  but  due  to  Miss  Sullivan 
to  say  that  she  has  throughout  displayed  an  educational  skill  of 
the  highest  order.  The  first  lesson  will  give  some  idea  of  her 
method. 

'  When  I  had  been  with  her  long  enough  for  intimate  mutual 
acquaintance,  I  took  her  one  morning  to  the  schoolroom  and 
began  her  first  lesson.  She  had  a  beautiful  doll  which  had  been 
sent  from  Boston,  and  I  had  chosen  it  for  the  object  of  this 
lesson.  When  her  curiosity  concerning  it  was  satisfied,  and  she 
sat  quietly  holding  it,  I  took  her  hand  and  passed  it  over  the 
doll.  Then  I  made  the  letters  d-o-1-1  slowly  with  the  finger- 
alphabet,  she  holding  my  hand  and  feeling  the  motions  of  my 
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fingers.  I  began  to  make  the  letters  the  second  time.  She 
immediately  dropped  the  doll  and  followed  the  motions  of  my 
fingers  with  one  hand,  while  she  repeated  the  letters  with  the 
other.  She  next  tried  to  spell  the  word  without  assistance, 
though  rather  awkwardly.  She  did  not  give  the  double  '  1,'  and 
so  I  spelled  the  word  once  more,  laying  stress  on  the  repeated 
letter.  She  then  spelled  doll  correctly.  This  process  was 
repeated  with  other  words,  and  Helen  soon  learned  six  words, 
doll,  hat,  mug,  pin,  cup,  ball.  When  given  one  of  these  objects 
she  would  spell  its  name,  but  it  was  more  than  a  week  before  she 
understood  that  all  things  are  thus  identified.' 

To  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  primary  lesson  was  learnt  must  appear 
almost  like  a  miracle.  The  initial  problem  of  all  human  culture 
is  to  establish  in  the  child's  mind  an  association  between  names 
and  things,  in  other  words,  to  impart  a  language.  Without  that 
any  mental  development  that  a  child  may  pass  through  remains 

below  the  human  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  The  difficulty 
of  teaching  the  common  language  of  men  forms  the  peculiar 
obstacle  to  the  mental  development  of  the  deaf,  and  in  a  still 
higher  degree  to  those  who  are  blind  as  well.  With  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  most  successfully  educated  of  all  blind  deafinutes, 
this  preliminary  lesson  occupied  three  months.  In  the  mind  of 
Helen  Keller  the  idea  of  language — the  association  between 
name  and  thing — was  established  in  the  course  of  a  week.  This 
plasticity  of  association  has  continued  to  facilitate  acquisition. 
After  two  *  months  the  little  pupil  is  said  to  have  learnt  about 
300  words,  adding  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  a  day ;  and  at  the 
end  of  four  months  she  had  mastered  over  450  words,  which  she 
not  only  spelled  correctly,  but  used  in  their  right  applications. 

By  this  time  of  course  the  different  parts  of  speech  were 
distinguished  in  practice,  if  not  in  the  technical  nomenclature  of 
grammatical  theory.  Helen  had  therefore  displayed  a  remark- 
able quickness  in  overcoming  one  formidable  difficulty  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf, — the  abstraction  necessary  for  using 
general  terms,  that  is  adjectives  and  common  nouns.  Laura 
Bridgman  was  for  a  long  time  inclined  to  take  adjectives  for 
proper  names  of  the  objects  to  which  they  were  first  applied.  The 
rapidity  with  which  Helen  Keller  could  go  through  the  abstrac- 
tion necessary  for  conceiving  attributes  as  applicable  to  a  whole 
class  of  things,  is  strikingly  evidenced  by  her  first  lesson  in  the 
use  of  adjectives.  Two  balls  were  taken,  one  large,  made  of 
worsted  loosely  wound  and  therefore  soft,  the  other  a  small  bullet. 
On  taking  the  latter,  she  made  a  sign  which  she  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  to  express  the  idea  of  smallness,  which  was  to 
pinch  a  little  bit  of  the  skin  with  her  fingers.  With  the  ball  of 
worsted  she  made  a  similar  sign  to  express  largeness,  which  was 
to  spread  out  her  hand  over  the  object.  The  teacher  then  sub- 
stituted for  these  signs  the  words  small  and  large  spelled  in  the 
finger  alphabet.  The  child  caught  the  meaning  at  once,  and 
then  the  words  hard  and  soft  were  communicated  in  the  same 
way.     The  success  of  the  lesson  was  proved  a  few  minutes  after- 

*  The  report  says  three  ;  but  a  comparison  of  dates  shows  that  this  is  a 
slip  either  of  the  writer  or  of  the  printer. 

wards,  when  she  felt  her  baby-sister's  head  all  over,  and  then 
spelled  out  to  her  mother,  '  Mildred's  head  is  small  and  hard.' 
By  similar  lessons  she  learnt  all  the  common  adjectives,  and  she 
now  applies  them  as  freely  as  if  she  had  been  accustomed  to  their 
use  for  years.  She  even  conceives  so  clearly  their  general  appli- 
cability to  all  objects  of  a  similar  kind,  that  she  employs  them  at 
times  with  an  almost  poetical  latitude.  Thus: — 'Yates  (the 
gardener)  plows  the  ground  and  makes  it  very  light  and  soft; 
and  father  puts  the  little  seeds  in  soil,  and  the  sun  warms  them, 


and  the  rain  wets  them,  and  soon  they  are  happy  to  grow.' 

The  use  of  common  nouns  she  seems  to  have  had  no  more  diffi- 
culty in  learning.  All  through  her  letters  and  journals  they 
recur  in  the  most  natural  way ;  and  the  following  definitions  of 
collective  nouns,  though  perhaps  they  imply  an  imperfect  abstrac- 
tion from  the  concrete  in  the  case  of  the  words  brood  and  litter, 
illustrate  the  rapidity  with  which  the  writer's  mind  has  grasped 
general  ideas  as  well  as  their  expression.  '  Flock  means  many 
birds  near  together.  Brood  means  six  little  chickens.  Herd 
does  mean  many  cows,  and  calves,  and  horses  near  together. 
Litter  is  four  little  kittens,  or  three  little  puppies,  or  six  little 
pigs.     Family  is  father  and  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters.' 

It  was  of  course  with  names — nouns  substantive  and  adjective 
— that  Helen's  teaching  had  to  begin.  For  a  while  in  communi- 
eating  with  her  the  thought  had  to  be  eked  out  by  continuing 
the  use  of  rude  natural  signs,  like  those  already  mentioned  for 
large  and  small,  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed,  or  which  she 
could  readily  understand.  This  necessity,  however,  diminished 
with  the  extension  of  her  knowledge  of  language,  and  especially 
with  her  acquisition  of  verbs.  Her  teacher  shows  her  usual  tact 
in  commencing  this  part  of  her  instructions  with  verbs  expressive 
of  simple  common  actions  like  sit,  stand,  shut,  open,  always  per- 
forming the  action  as  the  word  was  spelled  on  the  hand.  She 
thus,  it  is  said,  soon  caught  the  meaning  of  a  verb,  and  almost 
immediately  began  to  use  it  intelligently  in  speaking  or  writing. 
Even  the  more  difficult  lessons  of  this  kind — verbs  expressive  of 
mental  actions — were  learnt  by  the  same  method,  and  with  aston- 
ishing quickness  of  apprehension.  Thus  Miss  Sullivan  caught 
her  pupil  one  day  evidently,  as  the  expression  on  her  face  showed, 

thinking  intently  on  an  arithmetical  problem  with  which  she  was 
occupied.  The  teacher  touched  the  child's  forehead  with  her 
finger,  and  spelled  the  letters  t-h-i-n-h.  At  once  Helen  connected 
the  word  with  the  operation  going  on  in  her  thoughts,  just  as  if 
the  association  formed  had  been  between  an  external  object  and 
its  name.  From  that  time  she  has  used  the  word  think  with  per- 
fect appreciation  of  its  meaning. 

From  these  illustrations  of  the  teacher's  methods,  it  may  be 
easily  conceived  how  she  taught  her  pupil  to  understand  the 
other  parts  of  speech.  Prepositions,  like  in,  on,  etc.,  expressing 
simple  relations  of  place,  were  used  correctly  by  Helen  before  she 
had  been  two  months  under  tuition.  The  finer  modifications  of 
thought,  expressed  by  adverbs,  especially  those  of  quality,  have 
very  properly  been  reserved  for  later  instruction  ;  and  Helen's 
language  is  naturally  but  little  modified  by  these  as  yet,  though 
perhaps  quite  as  much  as  that  of  most  children. 

Still  the  general  result  of  her  education  must  be  regarded  as 
surpassing  everything  that  the  most  hopeful  dream  could  have 
anticipated,  when  it  is  known  that,  at  the  end  of  last  year,  when 
she  had  been  less  than  twenty  months  under  instruction,  she  had 
mastered  about  3000  words  which  she  was  using  with  perfect 
accuracy  in  meaning  as  well  as  in  spelling.  Her  accuracy  in 
spelling  is  apt  to  appear  inexplicable  at  first,  not  only  when  it  is 
placed  in  contrast  with  the  quaint  alphabetical  combinations  of 
other  children,  but  when  it  is  found  that  it  scarcely  ever  breaks 
down  even  under  the  burden  of  the  longest  words.  She  remembers, 
so  the  teacher  tells  us,  words  like  rocking-chair,  heliotrope,  chrysan- 
themum, as  readily  as  words  of  two  or  three  letters.  Once  she 
was  introduced  to  a  Greek  gentleman  with  a  decidedly '  long 
name,  the  name  being  spelled  to  her  a  second  time  in  order  to 
correct  a  mistake  she  had  made  in  repeating  it.  Three  months 
afterwards  she  asked  one  da)',  in  perfectly  correct  spelling, 
"  Where  is  Mr.  Francis  Demetrios  Kalopothuhes  ?  "  This  remark- 
able accuracy  is  not  altogether  inexplicable.  It  was  pointed  out 
in  fact  long  ago  by  Dalgarno,*  that  the  deaf  man  has  a  consider- 


able    advantage 


in    learning    orthography,    because    he    learns 


I  Works,  p.  124  (Maitland  Club  ed.) 
language  merely  as  a  system  of  visible  signs,   free   from    any 
perplexing   confusion    with    the    system    of   audible    signs — the 
articulate  sounds  which  those  are  used  to  represent. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  deaf  man  learns  no  language  at  all  as 
his  mother  tongue  :  his  language  is  acquired  in  the  more  artificial, 
but  more  methodical  and  accurate  manner  in  which  others  master 
a  foreign  language.  In  his  mind  therefore  there  is  none  of  that 
primitive  association  between  thought  and  one  particular  form  of 
speech,  which  is  apt  to  appear  to  others  as  if  it  were  not  merely 
a  conventional  arrangement  of  men,  but  an  essential  connection 
of  nature.  It  is  this  indissoluble  association  of  a  man's  thoughts 
with  the  forms  of  his  mother  tongue,  that  raises  the  most  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  mastering  the  idioms  of  a  foreign  language. 
The  deaf  man,  being  unfettered  by  this  association,  is  thus  placed 
at  a  considerable  advantage  in  approaching  the  language  of 
another  people.  It  is  an  additional  proof  of  Dalgarno's  insight, 
that  he  explained  this  peculiarity  in  the  linguistic  position  of  the 
deaf  two  hundred  years  ago;*  and  his  explanation  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  Helen  Keller.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  to  be  supposed  that  she  has  mastered  a  foreign  language. 
She  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  mastered  any  language  fully  as 
yet ;  but  she  has  shown  an  astonishing  quickness  in  picking  up 
with  intelligence  the  words  and  phrases  of  other  languages  besides 
English.  This  new  departure  was  made  on  the  evening  of  July 
8th  last  year,  when  Latin  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  studies  in 
the  high  school.  Helen's  inquisitiveness  demanded  an  explanation, 
and,  on  being  told  that  Latin  was  a  language  different  from  ours, 
spoken  by  another  people  in  ancient  times,  she  insisted  further  on 
getting  some  Latin  words.  She  was  thus  made  familiar  in  a  few 
minutes  with  mensa,  homo,  pater,  mater,  puer,  puella,  and  soror. 
In  the  same  way  she  has  learnt  many  words  and  phrases  from 
other  languages,  which  she  introduces  with  perfect  intelligence  in 
her  letters  and  journals.  The  propriety,  with  which  she  uses 
such  foreign  expressions,  is  capitally  illustrated  in  the  following 
letter,  which  may  also  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  her  attain- 
ments at  the  time,  especially  in  the  command  of  language.     The 

*  Ibid,  p.  120. 


letter  is  here  given  without  the  slightest  change  even  in  spelling 
or  punctuation.     It  is  dated  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Oct.  17th,  1888. 

'  Mon  cher  Monsieur  Anagnos,  I  am  sitting  by  the  window  and 
the   beautiful  sun  is  shining  on  me  Teacher  and  I  came  to  the 
kindergarten  yesterday.      There  are  twenty-seven  little  children 
here  and  they  are  all  very  blind.     I  am  sorry  because  they  can- 
not see  much.     Sometime  will  they  have  very  well  eyes  ?     Poor 
Edith  is  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb.     Are  you  very  sad  for  Edith 
and  me  ?    Soon  I  shall  go  home  to  see  my  mother  and  father  and 
my  dear  good  and  sweet  little  sister.      I  hope  you  will  come  to 
Alabama  to  visit  me  and  I  will  take  you  to  ride  in  my  little  cart 
and  I  think  you  will  like  to  see  me  on  my  dear  gentle  little  pony's 
back.     I  shall  wear  my  lovely  cap  and  my  new  riding-dress.     If 
the  sun  shines  brightly  I  will  take  you  to  see  Leila  and  Eva  and 
Bessie.     When  I  am  thirteen  years  old  I  am  going  to  travel  in 
many  strange  and  beautiful  countries.      I  shall  climb  very  high 
mountains  in  Norway  and  see  much  ice  and  snow.     I  hope  I  will 
not  fall  and  hurt  my  head.      I  shall  visit  little  Lord  Fauntleroy 
in  England  and  he  will  be  glad  to  show  me  his  grand  and  ancient 
castle.    And  we  will  run  with  the  deer  and  feed  the  rabbits  and 
catch  the  squirrels.      I  shall  not  be  afraid  of  Fauntleroy' s  great 
dog  Dougall.      I  hope  Fauntleroy  take  me  to  see  a  very  kind 
queen.    When  I  go  to  France  I  will  talk  French.    A  little  French 


boy  will  say,  Paries  vous  Francais?  and  I  will  say  Out,  Monsieur, 
vous-aves  un  joli  chapeau.  Bonnes  moi  un  baiser.  I  hope  you 
will  go  with  me  to  Athens  to  see  the  maid  of  Athens.*  She  was 
very  lovely  lady  and  I  will  talk  Greek  to  her.  I  will  say,  se  agapo 
and,  pos  echete  and  I  think  she  will  say,  Kalos,  and  then  I  will 
say  Chaere.  Will  you  please  come  to  see  me  soon  and  take  me 
to  the  theater  ?  When  you  come  I  will  say,  Kale  emera,  and 
when  you  go  home  I  will  say  Kale  nijkta.  Now  I  am  too  tired  to 
write  more.  Je  vous  aime.  Au  revoir.  From  your  darlina  little 
friend  Helen  A.  Keller.' 

;  To  understand  the  whole  process  of  Helen  Keller's  education, 
it  must  be  observed  that  learning  to  read,  with  her  as  with  others^ 
implied  the  mastery  of  two  systems  of  signs.     Those  who  possess 

*  Mr.  Anaguos  is  a  Greek  by  birth. 

hearing  and  sight  learn  first  a  system  of  audible  signs.  To  the 
blind  deaf  mute  the  two  systems  are  neither  visible  nor  audible ; 
both  are  tangible.  One  consists  of  manual  signs,  and  takes  the 
place  of  speaking ;  the  other  is  the  raised  type,  which  takes  the 
place  of  reading,  being  spelled  by  the  fingers  as  ordinary  type  is 
by  the  eyes.  Like  most  children,  Helen  Keller  reads  '  aloud,'  if 
the  expression  may  be  used ;  that  is,  she  translates  into  the 
manual  alphabet  with  her  right  hand  the  words  in  raised  type 
which  she  reads  with  her  left,  just  as  another  child  would  pro- 
duce with  the  voice  the  sounds  whose  symbols  are  read  by  the 
eye.  The  rapidity  with  which  Helen  learnt  to  translate  the  one 
symbol  into  the  other  was  marvellous.  '  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,'  says  her  teacher,  '  she  learnt  all  the  letters,  both  capital 
and  small,  in  one  day.'  It  is  a  cheerfully  encouraging  fact  in 
connection  with  the  education  of  blind  deafmutes,  amid  all  their 
disadvantages,  that  the  same  quickness  of  intelligence  is  reported 
of  Edith  Thomas.  '  In  half-an-hour,'  says  Mr.  Anagnos,  '  Edith 
learned  the  entire  alphabet,  so  that  on  placing  her  finger  upon 
one  of  the  raised  characters  she  could  promptly  make  the  corres- 
ponding manual  letter.'  It  is  not  only  the  initial  task  of  mastering 
the  alphabet  that  Helen  Keller  went  through  with  ease ;  she  had 
already,  when  the  last  report  was  written,  learnt  to  read  from 
books  in  raised  type  almost  as  rapidly  as  others  can  read  aloud 
from  an  ordinary  book ;  and  she  shows  such  a  vivid  apprehension 
of  the  meaning  of  what  she  reads,  that  she  becomes  at  times 
quite  excited,  her  face  lights  up,  and  her  whole  frame  thrills  in 
response  to  the  sentiments  expressed.  As  she  always  reads 
'  aloud,'  so  generally,  like  other  children,  she  does  her  thinking 
aloud.  She  is  often  observed,  both  in  sleeping  and  in  waking 
hours,  uttering  in  the  manual  alphabet  the  thoughts  with  which 
her  mind  is  occupied. 

With  regard  to  writing,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  character 
used  in  the  Perkins  Institution  is  the  square  Roman  letter  invented 
by  Dr.  Howe ;  and  the  facility  with  which  this  character  was 
learnt  and  is  now  used  by  Helen  Keller,  forms  a  fresh  argument 
in  its  defence.  On  the  12th  of  July,  1887,  a  little  more  than  a 
month  after  her  first  lesson  in  penmanship,  she  wrote  her  first 
letter  in  this  character :  and  a  facsimile,  given  in  the  report  of 
that  year,  shows  it  to  be  at  least  on  the  whole  legible,  and  a  far 
more  advanced  performance  than  the  exercises  of  most  children 
after  the  same  period  of  tuition.  Another  letter,  written  on 
September  20th,  and  still  another  on  October  24th,  of  the  same 
year,  display  a  truly  amazing  rapidity  of  progress,  the  latter 
especially  being  distinguished  by  what  might  fairly  be  described 
as  a  neat  style  of  penmanship,  while  subsequent  letters,  given  in 
the  report  of  last  year,  are  specimens  of  calligraphy  such  as  are 
very  rarely  produced  by  children  of  Helen's  age. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  sketch,  that  the  problem  of 
this  little  girl's  intellectual  education   has  now  been  solved  as 


completely  as  it  can  be,  and  far  more  completely  than  could  be 
expected,  at  her  age.  The  moral  life  cannot  be  divorced  from  I 
the  intellectual ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise,  j 
that  Helen  has  already  begun  to  manifest  a  quickness  of  moral 
apprehension  and  a  delicacy  of  moral  feeling,  that  keep  pace 
with  her  rapid  intellectual  growth.  The  whole  range  of  altruistic 
sentiments  are  closely  dependent  upon  the  intelligence  to  conceive/ 
clearly  the  position  of  others,  and  their  relation  to  ourselves.  The 
friends  of  Helen  are  therefore  often  pleased  at  the  charming 
readiness  and  vividness  of  her  sympathy,  not  only  with  other 
human  beings,  but  even  with  the  lowest  forms  of  life.  A  poor 
little  tadpole,  which  she  had  kept  out  of  the  water  too  long  for 
its  comfort,  excited  her  commiseration  so  much  that  for  some 
days  afterwards  she  kept  inquiring  after  '  the  sick  tadpole  ' ;  and 
though  she  took  great  delight  in  holding  her  hand  in  a  vessel  of 
water  containing  a  few  tadpoles  to  feel  them  swimming  through 
her  fingers,  she  was  careful  not  to  lift  any  of  them  out,  or  injure 
them  in  any  other  way.  Let  the  disciples  of  Isaac  Walton  take 
note  of  the  fact,  that  she  seems  to  have  been  deeply  shocked  when 
told  for  the  first  time  that  fishes  are  cheated  by  a  concealed  hook 
which  '  does  stick  in  poor  fish's  mouth,  and  hurt  him  much.  I 
am  very  sad,'  she  adds,  '  for  the  poor  fish.' 

Connected  with  the  emotional  life  in  general,  there  is  a  fact  in 
the  experience  of  Helen  Keller,  which  is  of  the  highest  educational 
value,  and  that  is  the  calming  effect — the  increased  power  to 
control  emotional  outbursts, — which  resulted  from  the  acquisition 
of  language.  Before  her  education  began,  she  was  subject  to 
violent  excitements,  these  being  obviously  intensified,  if  not 
created,  by  passionate  impatience  at  her  baffled  endeavours  to 
express  herself  in  her  dumb  unintelligible  way.  These  explosions, 
however,  ceased  as  soon  as  her  familiarity  with  the  finger  alphabet 
enabled  her,  like  an  intelligent  being,  to  give  vent  to  her  emotions 
in  the  forms  of  intelligible  language. 

The  further  development  of  Helen's  emotional  life  may  offer  a 
great  deal  of  interesting  psychological  information.  It  is  too 
early  to  look  for  any  manifestation  of  sexual  sentiment,  but  she 
begins  already  to  betray  a  marked  contrast  with  Laura  Bridgman 
in  her  preference  for  the  society  of  gentlemen.  Miss  Bridgman's 
preferences  all  ran  the  other  way,  and  it  is  said  that  to  the  day 
of  her  death  the  sexual  side  of  her  emotional  nature  remained 
entirely  dormant.  It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  the 
general  preference  of  Helen's  childhood  becomes  in  after  life 
specialised  into  genuine  sexual  feeling. 

Still  more  profoundly  interesting  and  important  will  be  the 
evolution  of  her  mind  in  the  direction  of  the  religious  life.  Al- 
ready she  seems  to  have  caught,  in  her  own  childlike  way,  the 
sentiment  of  the  mystery  of  death  ;  and  it  will  not  be  possible 
long  to  prevent  her  restlessly  inquisitive  spirit  from  groping  its 
way  out  into  the  unfathomable  mysteries  in  which  all  our  ques- 
tionings land.  Perhaps  this  appears  already  in  her  journal  of 
July  14th,  1888,  where,  after  enumerating — pathetically  enough, 
for  she  could  attach  no  ideas  to  her  words — various  kinds  of 
sounds  which  had  been  named  to  her,  she  finishes  with  the  query, 
'  Who  made  many  noises  ?  '  Laura  Bridgman's  religious  develop- 
ment is  said  to  have  been  marred  by  a  premature  attempt,  made 
during  Dr.  Howe's  absence  in  Europe,  to  communicate  religious 
ideas  to  her  mind  in  their  crudest  form.  Those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  education  of  Helen  Keller  seem  thoroughly  alive  to 
this  danger;  and  the  expansion  of  her  mind  into  the  sphere  of 
religious  thought  and  feeling  will  be  watched  with  the  deepest 

interest. 

J.  Clark  Murray. 


AWARDED  AT  PARIS. 

New     England     Finns     and     Institutions 
Which.    Carry    Off    Honors. 


New  York,  Sept.  30. — A  special  cable  to 
the  Herald  from  its  Paris  correspondent  gives. 
among  other  of  the  principal  awards  made  at 
the  Paris  exposition,  the  following  of  special 
interest  to  New  England: 

Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.— Gold  medal. 

Boston  Public  Schools— Grand  prize. 

PerKins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Massachu- 
setts—Gold  medal. 
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WEDNESDAY  MOKNING,    OCT.    2,  1889. 


SCHOOL  PCS  Tnti  JBIjIJVI). 

THE  annua!  meeting  ofthecoipoi'at.on  ottl.e  Perkins 
lust  tution  and  Massachusetts  (School  :or  the  Blind 
will  be  held  at  the  institution.  Si  utli  Boston,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  October  mil.  at  3P.M.,  Kir  ihe  el  iction 
Of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  sued  other  business  as 
may  bo  brought  before  the  meet  n  •. 
oct2-6t  M.  AHAGKOS.  Secretary. 


F  MSfiili 
EDITION. 


BOSTON,   OCT.  0,   1SS9. 


The  ancual  meeting  of  the  PerklDS  InetHutiOD  and 

Massachusetts  School  ror  the  Blind,  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday  next,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  There  will  be  an 
exhibition  of  the  classes  and  some  musical  exercises. 


Boston  83ailn  fefoelkr. 


WEDNESDAY,  QGTOBES  9   1889. 


FAMOUS    BLIND    MEN. 


"Vidal,  the   Sculptor,   Chupluin   Alilburn   and 
Inventor  Uerrcehol'f. 

Vidal,  the  blind  sculptor,  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  French  capital.  He  has  been 
blind  since  his  21st  year.  We  can  quite  easily 
understand  how  a  blind  farmer  would  culti- 
vate the  ground  with  the  plough,  spade  and 
hoe.  How  he  would  feel  around  the  tender 
plants  and  gently  loosen  the  dirt  from  their 
roots,  or  how  the  blind  Birmingham,  Ala., 
miner  tells,  with  the  sense  of  touch  alone; 
the  direction  and  to  what  depth  to  drill  his 
holes  before  putting  in  a  blast,  but  the  work 
of  Vidal  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  unique, 
wonderful  and  incomparable.  To  be  a  sculp- 
tor it  is  generally  supposed  that  one  must 
have  the  "mechanic's  eye"  and  the  artist's 
taste  and  perspicuity.  The  latter  faculties 
Vidal  has  to  an  exceptional  degree — even 
more  acute,  he  believes,  than  if  the  former 
were  not  lost  to  him  forever. 

By  slowly  passing  his  hands  over  an  object 
he  notes  its  external  proportions,  and  imi- 
tates them  in  clay  in  a  manner  which  strikes 
the  beholder  dumb  with  surprise.  A  dog, 
horse,  human  face  or  anything  alive  or  dead, 
he  models  with  as  much  ease  as  any  of  the 
dozens  of  Parisian  sculptors  who  still  retain 
the  faculty  of  sight. 

From  1855  to  1875  Vidal  received  more 
medals  than  any  other  exhibitor  of  works  in 
the  Paris  art  exhibitions.  Many  of  his  works, 
made  in  the  solitude  of  his  perpetual  mid- 
night, are  now  on  the  shelves  at  the  great 
exposition,  where  the  blind  wonder  contends 
in  friendly  rivalry  with  his  less  unfortunate 
brother  artists.  He  never  complains,  is  al- 
ways genial  and  festive  when  among  his 
friends,  who  always  speak  of  and  to  him  as 
though  he  could  see,  and  well  may  they  do 
so,  for  he  is  one  of  the  best  art  critics  in  all 
Paris. 

Rev.  "W.  H.  Milburn,  known  throughout  the 
civilized  world  as  "the  blind  preacher,"  and 
as  ho  is  actively  in  the  field  at  the  present 
time,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
the  ago.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1823.  He  totally  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye 
when  quite  young,  the  other  becoming  badly 
impaired  from  sympathy,  so  much  so  that  it 


(perftms  3nefttufton   anb 
(JUas6.  £c0oof  for  f0e  (jBfmo. 


So////;  'Boston,  Oct.   i,   i88g. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  will  be  held  here 
on  Wednesday,  Oct.  9,  at  3  o'clock  P.M. 

There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  the  classes,  and  some  musi- 
cal exercises. 

Members  of  the  Corporation  may  introduce  their  families 
or  friends  personally  or  by  their  cards. 


[over  ] 


M.  ANAGNOS, 

Secretary. 


All  persons  who  have  contributed  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  funds 
of  the  Institution,  all  who  have  served  as  Trustees  or  Treasurer,  and 
all  who  have  been  elected  by  special  vote,  are  members  of -the  Corpora- 
tion. 

[Extract  from  the  By-laws.] 


soon  darkened  forever.  With  spirit  un- 
daunted he  studied  and  was  ordained  as  a 
minister  at  the  age  of  20,  and,  it  is  claimed, 
travelled  over  two  hundred  thousand  miles 
filling  appointments  in  the  Southern  States. 

Within  the  last  30  years  he  has  preached  in 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  and  some 
European  countries.  He  has  been  chaplain 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washing- 
ton, besides  filling  many  other  important 
positions.  As  a  writer  he  is  known  as  the 
author  of  "Ten  Years  of  a  Preacher's  Life," 
'•Rifle,  Axe  and  Saddlebags"  and  "Pioneer 
Preachers  and  People  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley." 

Mr.  Herreshoff,  the  blind  president  of  the 
Herreshoff  Manufacturing  Company  of  Bris- 
tol, R.  I.,  seems  as  much  out  ot  his  element 
in  his  present  capacity  as  the  blind  sculptor. 
Aside  from  Edison,  the  government  has  rec- 
ognized him  as  being  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
ventors of  the  times.  Many  of  the  torpedo 
boats  and  steam  launches  now  used  by  this 
and  all  the  civilized  governments  on  the  globe 
are  the  inventions  of  this  sightless  genius. 
His  steam  launches  have  made  the  highest 
speed  with  but  few  exceptions,  and  his  tor- 
pedo boats  are  ranked  among  the  most  effi- 
cient in  use.  He  works  on  his  models  in  the 
quiet  of  the  night  shut  up  in  the  darkness  of 
his  room,  but  this  is  all  the  same  to  Herre- 
shoff—the  brightest  mid-day  would  ,be  to  him 
as  black  as  the  darkest  midnight. 


Boston  3ouoiaL 

WITH     SUPPLEMENT. 


THURSDAY^  MORNING,  OCT.  10,  1889. 

THE  CARE  OF  THE    BLIND 

Ho?!?*  Ff*  Annu'ol  M ez'Jng-   Eucournjiuft 
.It  •■  pons. 

The  fifty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  i>or- 
poration  of  the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massaehit* 
setts  School  for  the  Blind  was  held  yesterday 
afternoon  in  South  Boston.  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody 
presided.  The  absence  of  the  Secretary.  M. 
Anagnos,  was  regretted,  but  it  is  hoped  that  his 
rest  ill  r/u.r°Pe  *or  a  >?€ar  w*fl  result  in  improved 
J  ^  *-v  '£^£  leading  of  the  annual  report  of  tho 
n     ii.ii.  .,  most  important  feature  of  tho 

trustees  was  tin.       v    .  ..    .    .,  „  „„„.,.     *  .1 

T.  .  .       **»«*  the  record  of  the 

meeting.    It  was  stateu  ...  .  .   a  ,  ,., 

i         i  .,  «»al.  fidelity 

year  showed  more  than  ever  iUu  .         •»*».# 

and  harmonious  co-operation  of  teachers.  Super- 
intendent and  officials,  with  a  remark- 
able degree  of  physical,  mental  and  moral 
progress  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
And  the  whole  oullook  ib  promising 
The  number  of  pupils  steadily  increases. 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  September  30,  tho  r. lim- 
ber of  blind  persons  was  226  against  214  last 
year;  173  belonged  to  the  school  at  South  Bos- 
ton, 167  pupils  (13  teachers  and  officer*,  3 
domestics);  33  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  and  20  to  tho  workshops 
for  adults.  The  health  of  the  two  households 
presents  a  better  report  than  a  year  ago.     The 


death  of  Laura  Bridgmau  was  recorded.  Tho 
Director  of  the  institution  and  Secretary  of  tho 
board,  Michael  Anognot,  has  been  compelled  to 
seek  health  in  rest  and  recroation  abroad.  Dur- 
ing his  absence.  Mr.  John  A.  Bennett  has  been 
appointed  acting  Director. 

The  work  of  the  school  in  its  departments  of  . 
physical  training,  music  and  school  proper  has 
been  eminently  satisfactory.  The  work  depart- 
ment has  suffered  from  too  powerful  outside 
competition,  and  it  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Anagnos 
that  the  s.vstom  of  manual  training  bo  expanded 
according  to  the  Slogd  or  Swedish  system  of 
formal  education.  The  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  most  sanguine 
expectation's  of  those  to  whose  clear-sighted  and 
unremitting  philanthropy  we  are  indebted  for 
the  establishment  of  what  seems  now  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  institution.  The  problem  of  edu- 
cation for  those  both  blind  and  deaf,  which  was 
hist  solved  bv  Dr.  Howe,  has  been  presented 
anew  in  Helen  Keller  and  Edith  Thomas. 
Arrangements  are  now  made  by  which 
Helen  Keller  will  become  a  resident 
pupil  of  the  institution  with  which  she 
has  been  virtually  connected  through  her 
teacher,  who  is  one  of  the  graduates.  Letters 
wero  read  showing  Helen  Keller's  wonderful 
progress  in  language,  Edith  Thomas  manifests 
an  equally  teachable  nature  and  both  pupils 
have  a  remarkable  thirst  for  knowledge.  The 
eminent  success  already  of  cue  kindergarten 
makes  its  urgent  needs  much  greater  than 
could  have  been  supposed  at  the  outset.  The 
building  is  over  full ;  applications  already  on 
hand  must  be  refused  or  postponed  and  postpone- 
ment in  many  cases  is  not  much  better  than 
refusal.  The  proposed  endowment  fund  of 
$100,000  is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  completed. 
We  are  indebted  "to  Francis  Bartlett,  who  has 
given  us  $10,000,  which  the  will  of  his  father 
left.  Our  endowment  fund,  when  completed, 
ought  to  remain  eutiro.  and  to  that  end  a  certain 
percentage  of  it  '  should  be  annually 
added  to  the  principal  to  provide  against 
necessary  loss  by  diminished  interest  or  by  pre- 
miums in  the  change  of  investments.  Outside 
of  this  fund  we  need  a  new  building,  with  an  in- 
crease of  current  expenses.  The  Ladies'  Visit- 
ing Committee  hive  organized  an  auxiliary  aid 
society,  which  has  been  eminently  successful  in 
securing  funds  for  the  institution. 

Tho  workshop  for  adults,  which  last  year  was 
largely  self-supporting,  shows  in  its  account  for 
the  present  year  a  very  considerable  deficit. 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the  work  is  of 
the  best  materials  and  quality,  but  canaot  be 
brought  into  fair  competition  with  other  goods 
111  the  market.  The  necrology  of  the  members 
of  tho  corporation  was  then  read  and  consisted 
of  many  notable  names.  This  is  the  fiftieth  year 
since  the  main  building  was  occupied  by  the 
school.  Large  sums  have  been  spent  for  repairs, 
but  some  parts  are  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 
During  the  past  year  the  cost  for  repairs  and 
alterations  amounted  to  $7450  00.  Tho  follow- 
I  ing  books  have  been  issued  by  the  Home 
i  Memorial  Press  during  tho  year:  "Little 
Lord  Fauutleroy,"  one  volume  of  "  Latin  Selec- 
tions "  and  the  second  and  third  volumes  of 
Irviug's  "  Life  of  Washington."  In  addition  to 
this  many  pieces  of  music  have  been  issued. 
Tho  work  of  the  printing  press  has  never  been 
wider.  Five  thousand  dollars  have  been  re- 
ceived as  a  bequest  from  the  late  Moses  Hunt  of 
Charlestown. 

The  Treasurer  then  reported  balance  on  hand 
October.  1888,  $37,306  52;  income  from  in- 
vested funds,  $27,410  19;  donations.  857,544  44: 
matured  mortgages,  $37,000;  total  receipts. 
$240,079  90 :  expenditures,  $177,833  11 ;  balance 
on  hand,  $62,240  79. 

The  corporation  voted  to  petition  the  General 
Court  for  permission  to  hold  additional  real  and 
personal  estate  for  its  corporate  purposes,  In- 
cluding the  kindergarten. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Samuel  Eliot;  Vice  President,  John  Cumuiings; 
Treasurer,  Edward  Jackson;  Secretary,  M. 
Anagnos;  Trustees,  Win.  Endicott,  Jr.,  Joseph  B. 
Glover,  Dr.  J.  Theodore  Heard,  Andrew  P.  Pea- 
body,  D.  D„  Edward  N.  Perkins.  LeverettSaiton. 
stall,  8.  Lothrop  Thorndike,  George  W.  Wales. 

After  the  meeting  the  visitors  attended  exer- 
cises by  the  school  in  tho  hall. 
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Tho    Annual     Meeting     and    Election 
Officers  of  the  Blind  Asylum. 
The  annual  meeting1  of   the   corporation 
of  the  Perkins    Institution    and    Massachu- 
setts School  for  the    Blind  was  held  at    the 
school  building  at  South    Boston  yesterday 
afternoon.     Kev.    A.    P.     Peabody,    D.D., 
occupied  the  chair.      The  annual  report  of 
the    trustees    was    read    by  J.   S.  Dwight. 
This   showed    that    the    total    number   of 
blind    persons    in    all    departments  of  the 
institution    at    the  close  of  the  year,  Sept. 
30,  was  226,    as    against    214  last  year  and 
200  in  1887.     Of  these    173  belonged  to  the 
school    proper     at      South    Boston,    33    to 
the      kindergarten      at      Jamaica      Plain 
and     20     to     the     workshop      for     adults. 
The  number  of  applicants  for  admission  at 
the  re-opening  of  the  school    in    September 
was  unusually  large.     There    was    a  slight 
outbreak  of  diphtheria    during    the    year, 
resulting  in  one    death,  which  occurred  at 
the  City  Hospital  in    January.     With  this 
exception  the  health  of    the  school  was  ex- 
cellent throughout  the  year.     The  death  of 
Laura  Bridgman  at  the  institution    in  May 
has    been   recorded.     Much    regret    is  ex- 
pressed by  the  trustees  at  the  ill  health    of 
the  director.  M.  Anagnos,  requiring  his  ab- 
sence from  his  post  for  a  prolonged  period. 
His  place  has  been  satisfactorily  filled  dur- 
ing     his      absence      by    J.      A.    Bennett. 
The     staff      of       assistants     remains     un- 
changed,    with      the       single       exception 
of  the  resignation  of  one  teacher.     The  de- 
partment   of     manual    training     is     in     a 
flourishing  condition,  but  still    suffers    for 
lack  of  room.     The    kindergarten    at   Ja- 
maica Plain  has    more    than    fulfilled    the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of    its    project- 
ors and  patrons.     In   this   connection    allu- 
sion is  made  to   Helen    Keller    and    Edith 
Thomas,  the  blind    deaf   mutes.     A   letter 
written  by  Helen  to    one    of    the    trustees, 
from    her    Alabama    home,    was    quoted, 
showing  a  wonderful  perception    and    com- 
mand of  English.     The  building    occupied 
by  the  kindergarten   is   already    full,    and 
additional      accommodations      are      sorely 
needed.       The    operations    of    the    Howe 
Memorial  press  in  printing   books    for  the 
blind  are  successfully  continued. 

The    report   of    the    treasurer,    Edward 
Jackson,  was  as  follows  : — 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  Inst  year $37,306  52 

Income  from  Invested  funds 27,410  09 

State  or  Massachusetts 80,0u0  UJ 

„     „    Kliode  Island 5,550  00 

.,     „    Connecti.ut    5,400  00 

„     „    \ermont 2,825  00 

.,     .,    New  Hampshire 2,175  00 

Lsgacr  oi  Miss  Mary  Wlll.ams 5,000  00 

Legacy  of  S  dn.y  Bartlett  10,000  00 

Lepacy  of  Mosea  Hunt 5.000  00 

Donations 57,544  44 

Matured  mortgages "...  87,000  00 

Income  irom  other  sources ....  14,868  85 


F.XPPHDITCRKS. 

Expensei  anrl  Investments 

Balance  on  baud 


$240,079  90 

..$177,833   11 
..      62.246  79 


$24.0,079  90 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows  :  Presi- 
dent, Samuel  Eliot;  yice-president,  John 
Cummings ;  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson ; 
secretary,  M  Anagnos  ;  trustees,  William 
Endicott,  jr.,  J.  B.  Glover,  Dr.  J.  T. 
Heard,  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D.  E.  N.  Per- 
kins, Leverett  Saltonstall,  S.  L.  Thorn- 
diite,  G.  W.  Wales.  It  was  voted  that  the 
trustees  be  authorized  to  petition  the 
general  court  for  permission  to  hold  ad- 
ditional real  and  personal  estate  for  its 
corporate  purposes,  including  the  Kinder- 
garten. 


THURSDAY,    OCTOBER    10. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation— 
Reports  from  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer— Exercises  by  the  Blind 
Children. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  institu- 
tion on  Broadway  at  3  o'clock  yesterday 
afternoon.  Dr.  Peabody  occupied  the  chair, 
and  John  A.  Bennett,  the  acting  director, 
was  tne  secretary.  The  first  business  before 
the  meeting  was  the  58th  annual  report  of 
the  trustees. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  in  the 
asylum,  Sept  30.  1889.  was  226,  against 
214  last  year  and  200  the  year  before.  Of 
these  173  belong  to  the  school  proper,  30  to 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  and  20  to  the  workshop  tor  adults. 

The  health  record  of  this  institution 
mates  a  better  showing  than  it  did  last 
year.  Winona  A.  Buck  of  Hope,  R.  I., 
while  on  a  visit  to  her  home  after  the  close 
of  the  school/  term  last  June,  died  of  con- 
sumption. The  report  speaks  especialiy  of 
the  death  of  Laura  Bridgman.  May  24.  A 
nistory  of  her  education  and  a  tribute  from 
Mrs.  Jul  a  Ward  Howe  are  also  appended. 

Michael  Anagnos,  after  21  years'  service 
as  director  and  secretary  of  the  board,  has 
obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  year.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  in  Europe  John  A.  Bennett 
is  the  acting  secretary. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  read  and 
accepted.  The  amount  of  cash  on  hand 
Oct.  1,  1888,  was  $37,306.52:  receipts  from 
all  sources  during  the  year,  $203,423.:;.s; 
total,  $2-10.729.90;  expenditures  and  in- 
vestments, $177.833.11 ;  balance  on  hand, 
$62,896.79. 

A  part  of  the  permanent  funds  have  been 
invested  in  real  estate  on  Purchase  street 
and  in  South  Boston,  and  a  granite  buildins 
at  the  corner  of  Congress  and  Matthews 
streets  is  owned  by  the  institution.  Abe- 
quest  of  $5000  from  the  late  Moses  Hunt  ol 
Charlestown,  who  had  repeatedly  contrib- 
uted to  the  printing  fund,  was  read. 

The  kindergarten  report  speaks  of  won- 
derful little  Helen  Keller  aud  Edith 
Thomas.  Helen  Keller,  a  resident  of  Ala- 
bama, is  but  8  or  9  years  old.  She  can 
neither  speak,  hear  nor  see.  yet  she  can 
write  a  letter  that  compares  favorably  with 
those  of  children  12  years  old.  Arrange- 
ments are  now  being  made  by  which  this 
wonderful  child  will  become  a  resident 
pupil  of  the  institute. 

The  officers  elected  were  the  same  as  last 
year's  list,  except  that  Leverett  Saltonstall 
is  trustee  in  place  of  Henry  8.  Russell,  re- 
signed. The  list  is  as  follows:  President, 
Samuel  Eliot:  vice  president.  John  Cum- 
mings;  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson;  secre- 
tary, M,  Anagnos;  trusteesvWilliam  Endi- 
cott, dr..  Edward  N.  PerkT*a  Jo-eph  B. 
Glover,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Dr.  J.  Theo- 
dore Heard,  S.  Lothrop  Tnorndike,  Andrew 
P.  Peabgdy.  D.  D.,  George  W.  Wales. 

It  was  Tnted  that  the  trustees  be  author, 
ized  to  petition  the  General  Court  for  per- 
mission to  hold  additional  real  and  personal 
estate  for  it  corporate  purposes,  including 
the  kindergarten,  Three  new  members 
were  elected  to  the  corporation,  they  were 
F.  M.  Kilmer.  Dr.  Dan  ford  Hanscoin  of 
Somerville.  and  A.  S.  Morseof  Charlestown. 

The  meeting  ad.iourned  to  the  hall  in  the 
main  building,  where  an  exhibition  was 
given  by  the  pupils.  The  institute  brass 
band  played  the  overtures  and  for  an  hour 
the  visitors  were  entertained  by  the  pupils. 


fection,  showing  that  the  light  of  an  active  and 
educated  mind  may  illumino  a  life  deprived  of 
all  the  beauties  of  sight  and  sound.  Her  thirst 
for  knowledge  is  remarkable  Swoet  little  Helen 
will  find  in  Boston  tho  affectionate  friends  to 
whom  she  ofteu  refers  in  her  letters,  and  will 
make  many  more  among  the  visitors  to  whom 
she  will  be  introduced. 


ms 


Boeton  Journal 

WITH    SUPPLEMENT. 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  26,  1889. 


Boston  Journal 

WITH     SUPPLEMENT. 


SATURDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  12,  1889. 


"  lAff,  of  In  urn   Bridginnn." 

A  work  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  will  be 
made  of  the  material  which  Maude  Howe  and 
her  sister,  Florence  Howe  Hall,  are  now  shaping 
for  "The  Life  of  Laura  Bridgman."  tho  famouo 
deaf  and  blind  mute.  The  work  will  contain  an 
account  of  Miss  Bridgman'e  education  by  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  her  intellectual  and  spiritual 
development,  and  extracts  from  a  series  of  jour- 
nals and  diarios  which  she  kept.  A  number  of 
unpublished  letters  from  Charles  Dickens, 
Charles  Sumner,  Longfellow  and  others,  will  be 
a  feature.  Tne  book  will  incidentally  tell  of  the 
interesting  and  remarkable  methods  omployed 
by  Dr.  Howe  in  the  development  of  his  wonder- 
ful pupil.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  work  will 
bo  ready  for  some  time,  owing  to  tho  labor  in- 
volved. 


Boston  Journal 

WITH    SUPPLEMENT. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  30,  1889, 


ELISHA    T.    LORINC'S    WILL. 


Pablic  Bequests   of    Nearly    $100,000   to 
Worthy    Institutions. 

The  will  of  the  late  Elisha  T.  Loring.  which 
has  been  approved  in  the  Suffolk  County  Pro- 
bate Court,  is  dated  Jan.  30,  1883.  and  Th  acker 
Loring,  Horace  Loring,  Francis  C.  Welch  and 
Charles  J.  Merrill  are  named  as  executors  and 
trustees.  The  testator  made  the  fol- 
lowing generous  public  bequests:  Home 
for  Aged  Men,  $5000;  Home  for 
Aged  Women,  $5000;  Trustees  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity, $10,000,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
benefit  of  destitute  patients  of  the  Massachusetts 
Homoeopathic  Hospital;  Boston  Children's  Aid 
Society,  West  Newton,  $2500;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  $5000;  Associated 
Charities,  Boston,  $5000;  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  tho  Blind,  $5000.  to  be  used  for  a  kin- 
dergarten and  primary  school;  Industrial  Aid 
Society,  $2500,  for  the- prevention  of  pauperism; 
Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School.  $2500: 
Channing  Home,  $2500:  North  End  Industrial 
School.  $1000 ;  Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  $1000 ; 
Free  Hospital  for  Women,  Springfield  street, 
$1000;  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  $10,- 
000;  New.  England  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children,  $5000;  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  $3500;  First  Parish  in 
Dorchester,  $5000;  Boston  Home  for  Insurables 
in  Dorchester.  $10,000,  and  the  income  of  a 
policy  of  $50,000  in  the  Massachusetts  Hospital 
Life  Insurance  Compauy  until  the  youngest 
grandchild  of  the  testator  becomes  of  age. 


Helen  Keller. 

Little  Helen  Keller,  the  bright  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  girl  of  tho  South,  has  been  invited  to  be- 
como  a  permanent  rcsidont  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind.  With  her  teacher,  Miss  Sulli- 
van, whom  her  fathor  still  employs  to  open  the 
mysteries  of  the  world  to  his  little  daughter, 
she  will  soou  become  a  guest  in  one  of  the  cot- 
tages of  tho  institute.  The  wonderful  methods 
which  Dr.  Howe  doveloped  in  tho  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman  have  educated  Helen  Keller  to  com- 
municate rapidly  in  tno  sign  language  and  to 
express  herself  in  writing  with  a  vocabulary- 
larger  than  that  possessed  by  many  soeing  chil- 
dren.   Her  letters  are  full  of  happiness  and  af- 
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SOME  CAUSES  OF  PREVENTABLE  BLINDNESS.* 


BY    HASKKT    DERBY,   M.D. 


According  to  the  figures  given  by  Dr.  Lucieu 
Howe,'-'  blindness  in  the  United  States  increases  at  a  rate 
out  of  proportion  to  that  of  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion. Between  1870  and  1880  the  latter  had  increased 
30.09%,  and  the  number  of  blind  140.78%.  The  com- 
munity is  supposed  to  have  been,  in  1880,  at  a  charge 
of  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  support  of  these  individuals. 

A  certain  proportion  of  this  loss  of  sight  is,  of 
course,  preventable.  Being  desirous  of  estimating  the 
relative  number  of  such  cases  in  our  own  community,  I 
recently  applied  for  permission  to  examine  the  inmates 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  South  Bos- 
ton. Mr.  Anagnos  very  kindly  placed  at  my  disposi- 
tion every  possible  facility,  both  at  South  Boston  and 
at  the  Kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain.  I  was  thus 
enabled  to  take  notes  of  183  cases,  all  but  one  of  which 
I  personally  examined.  The  single  exception  was  ab- 
sent at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  his  recorded  history 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  his  loss  of  sight. 

Followiug  the  classification   of  Magnus,  I  have  di- 
vided these  cases  into  four  classes,  and  subdivided  them 
as  follows  : 
I.    Congenital  Blindness. 

Mikrophthalmus 4 

Megalophtkalmus 1 

Cataract     . 20 

Choroiditis 1 

Atrophy  of  optic  nerves 9 

Anomalies  of  cornea 3 


38 


II.  Blindness  in  Consequence  of  Idiopathic  Dis- 

eases of  Eye. 

Blenorrhaja  neonatorum 34 

Trachoma 4 

Blenorrhcea 5 

Disease  of  cornea 1 

Irido-choroiditis  and  eyelids 5 

Choroiditis 1 

Separation  of  retina 1 

Idiopathic  optic  nerve  atrophy      ....  4 

III.  Blindness  of  Traumatic  Origin. 

Direct  injury  of  the  eyes 9 

Unsuccessful  operations 3 

Injuries  of  the  head 16 

Traumatic  sympathetic  ophthalmia     .       .        .12 

IV.  Blindness  Attributable  to  General  Dis- 

ease. 

Syphilis 1 

Brain  (atrophy  of  optic  nerves)"     .        .        .        .27 

Typhoid 1 

Jleasles 5 

Scarlet  fever 16 


55 
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that  hardly  a  disease  of  the  eye  yields  with  more  cer- 
tainty to  appropriate  treatment.  As  the  experience 
gathered  in  various  countries  demonstrates  that  this 
affection  ranks  easily  first  among  the  causes  of  blind- 
ness ;  and  as  our  own  is,  to  my  knowledge,  the  only 
community  in  which  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its 
proper  treatment  has  prevailed ;  I  have  thought  it 
desirable  to  allude  to  the  approved  practice  of  the 
present  day. 

As  regards  prevention,  those  connected  with  lying- 
in  hospitals  speak  with  most  authority.  Modern 
observers  are  united  in  the  belief  that  efforts  at  disin- 
fection should  mainly  be  directed  to  the  eyes  of  the 
child,  which  are  most  apt  to  receive  the  poisonous 
matter  after  birth.  Such  being  the  case,  is  strict 
cleanliness  alone .  sufficient,  or  should  an  active  disin- 
fectant in  addition  be  employed? 

This  is  no  longer  an  open  question.  Experiments 
carried  on  by  different  observers,  controlling  ample 
material,  have  demonstrated,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
purulent  infection  of  the  eyes  of  new-born  children 
can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  use  of  a  disin- 
fectant, and  that  the  most  efficacious  disinfectant  is  the 
nitrate  of  silver.  Simple  cleansing  of  the  eyes  with 
water  was  found  by  Bischoff  to  reduce  the  number  of 
cases  only  one-half.  Crede,  the  original  proposer  of 
the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  had,  before  the  introduction 
of  prophylaxis,  314  cases  among  2,897  children,  10.8%. 
After  beginning  to  use  the  2%  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  he  had  but  from  one  to  two  cases  in  1,160  chil- 
dren, being  0.1  to  0.2%. 

Other  agents  have  been  tried,  among  which  a  1% 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  gives  the  best  results.  Konig- 
stein's  figures  are  very  striking  and  particularly  valua- 
ble, as  they  were  all  conducted  at  the  same  clinic  and 
with  the  same  attendants.  In  1,092  cases,  in  which 
no  treatment  was  used,  his  percentage  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  was  4.76;  in  1,541  treated  with  a  1%  so- 
lution of  carbolic  acid,  1.42%  ;  in  1,250  treated  with 
a  2%  solution  of  arg.  nit.,  0.72%. 
2% 


°cy°J 


In  fine,  the 
the  surest    results,  is 
trifling  irritation,  and 


solution 


of  nitrate  of  silvei 
devoid  of   danger, 


gives 
causes    but 


deserves  p-eueral  use-     It  is  t0 


It  is  with  the  figures  in  the  second  class  that  we  are 
more  immediately  concerned,  and  especially  with  those 
of  blindness  dependent  on  the  ophthalmia  of  new-born 
children.  There  were  34  such  cases  out  of  183,  being 
a  percentage  of  about  18.6.  This  is,  however,  a  smaller 
proportion  than  has  been  obtained  by  other  observers, 
and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  limited  number 
of  individuals  I  was  able  to  examine.  At  the  Sheffield 
School  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Suell   found  38.3%   blind 

1  Bead  before  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Observation,  April  1, 
1889. 

2  Transactions  Am.  Oplith.  Society,  vol.  iv,  p.  532. 

from  this  cause,  and  observers  in  general  estimate  that 
some  30%  of  all  blindness  is  due  to  this  disease. 

Even  the  examination  at  South  Boston  reveals  the 
fact  that  at  least  one  in  every  five  of  the  inmates  of  the 
institution  need  not  necessarily  have  ever  come  there. 
For  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  ophthalmia  of 
new-born  children  can,  with  few  exceptions,  be  suc- 
cessfully prevented  when  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
its  occurrence.     It  is  also  not  an  exaggeration  to  claim 


be  applied  to  each  eye  as  soon  as  the  child  has  been 
washed,  one  or  two  drops  being  sufficient.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  evert  the  lids,  it  having  been  found  that 
the  cornea  is  not  injured  if  the  application  be  made 
directly  to  the  eyeball.  Its  application  should  be  the 
rule  in  all  lying-in  hospitals,  as  well  as  in  all  cases 
occurring  elsewhere  in  which,  owing  to  the  previous 
condition  of  the  mother,  infection  is  to  be  feared. 

The  Wiener  medizinische  Zeitung,  of  February  5, 
1889,  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  trial  of  a 
midwife,  which  took  place  the  week  before.  The  in- 
dividual in  question  was  charged  with  the  illegal  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  in  that  she  had  applied  to  the  eyes  of 
a  new-born  infant  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  as  a  preventative  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
Condemned  to  three  days  imprisonment  she  had  ap- 
pealed, and  it  was  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  her  con- 
duct that  she  had  learned  this  method  at  the  medical 
school,  and  that  experience  had  proved  it  to  exert  a 
valuable  prophylactic  effect.  This  argument  prevailed 
and  the  magistrate  acquitted  her.  It  appears  that  the 
Austrian  Minister  of  the  Interior  had,  several  years 
previous,  decreed  that  this  method  of  Crede  should  be 
practised  at  all  public  lying-in  institutions ;  and  had, 
moreover,  advised  its  use  by  physicians  in  general. 
The  question  that  now  arose  was  as  to  whether  mid- 
wives  should  be  allowed  to  adopt  this  method  as  a 
matter  of  routine,  without  special  orders  from  a  physi- 
cian, and  the  feeling  of  the  writer  in  the  Wiener 
Zeitung  was  strongly  in  favor  of  their  so  doing. 

Infection  after  birth  may  occur  through  contact  with 
the  lochial  secretion,  or  any  other  want  of  cleanliness ; 
particularly  in  hospitals  through  the  employment  of 
sponges,  etc.,  that  have  been  used  with  other  children. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  here  dwelling  on  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  its  rapid  course  when  untreated, 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  destruction  of  the 
cornea,  either  in  part  or  wholly,  and  the  almost  cer- 
tain results  of  appropriate  and  timely  treatment.  It 
is  with  the  form  of  this  last  that  we  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned, and  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  not  so  much  to  the  specialist 
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as  to  the  general  practitioner  into  whose  hands  the 
vast  majority  of  these  cases  fall.  Ophthalmia  neona- 
torum, at  the  Boston  Eye  Infirmary,  forms  but  .32% 
of  all  the  diseases  there  treated,  having  occurred  in  19 
years  but  386  times  among  118,344  cases  of  ophthal- 
mic disease.  As  we  know  the  disease  to  be  not  un- 
common among  the  poorer  classes,  the  inference  is 
that  it  is  treated,  if  at  all,  by  the  regular  medical 
attendant. 

Scrupulous  cleanliness,  the  frequent  removal  of  the 
discharge  and  the  use  of  mild  astringents,  may  be  by 
no  means  sufficient.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge it  is  not  presumptuous  to  assert  that  a  case  of 
this  disease,  terminating  in  a  manner  fatal  to  sight, 
and  treated  without  topical  applications  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  would  be  regarded  as  having  been  culpably 
neglected.  This  is  the  remedy  that  acts  with  the  most 
certainty  as  a  specific  against  the  gouococcus.  It  is 
not  only  antiseptic  in  its  action,  but  works  both  super- 
ficially and  deeply.  As  has  been  justly  observed  "it 
causes  a  sloughing  of  the  upper  layer  of  epithelial 
cells ;  if  then  the  micro-organisms  have  already  pene- 
trated there  they  are  followed  up  and  destroyed  by  the 
silver  solution.  Hence  the  action  of  the  silver  solu- 
tion is  so  much  more  certain  than  that  of  the  carbolic 
acid  mixture."  3  It  is  to  the  neglect  of  the  timely  use 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  failure  to  regularly  inspect 
the  cornea  and  provide  in  time  against  its  destructive 
ulceration,  that  the  blindness,  occurring  as  a  result  of 
this  disease,  is  generally  due. 

In  this  connection  the  experiments  *  of  Weeks  may 
be  quoted.  He  tested  the  antiseptic  value  of  the  top- 
ical remedies  employed  in  ophthalmology,  noting  their 
effects  on  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes,  the  most  pre- 
valent of  pyogenic  germs.  It  was  found  that  Pauas' 
solution  (biniodide  of  mercury,  1  ;  absolute  alcohol, 
400;  water,  20,000)  destroyed  the  staphylococcus  in 
exposures  of  from  one  to  three  days.  I  cite  this  first 
because  this  solution  has  been  so  largely  used  here. 
Carbolic  acid  it  was  found  could  not  be  used  in  solu- 

s  Fuchs.  Die  Ursachen  uiul  die  Verhuetung  iter  Blindheit.s.s.  132-3. 
*  Knapp's  Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  vol,  16,  no.  4,  p.  375,  et  seq. 

tions  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  germicidal.  Boric 
acid  had  no  germicidal  effect  whatever.  Iodoform  not 
only  did  not  destroy  the  germ,  but,  on  being  exposed 
to  the  air  for  several  days,  became  itself  the  breeding 
ground  of  a  bacillus.  Corrosive  sublimate,  1  to  10,000, 
destroyed  vitality  in  five  minutes,  f  to  5,000  in  three 
minutes.  A  1  %  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  however, 
acted  in  twelve  seconds,  2%  in  eight  seconds,  and  10% 
in  four  seconds. 

So  much  of  the  principal  factor  that  operates  in 
causing  preventable  blindness.  Of  that  from  trachoma 
it  is  less  necessary  to  speak,  as  that  disease  appears  to 
be  greatly  decreasing  in  this  community.  The  greater 
care  used  in  the  regulation  of  emigration,  the  gradual 
improvement  in  the  housing  and  sanitary  surroundings 
of  the  poor,  and  the  discovery  of  jequirity  as  a  remedy 
are  all  working  such  a  change  for  the  better  that  one 
is  almost  justified  in  looking  forward  to  a  time  when 
"granular  lids  "  will  be  a  tradition  of  the  past. 

There  is  but  one  other  cause  of  preventable  blind- 
ness on  which  I  wish  briefly  to  dwell,  traumatic  sym- 
pathetic ophthalmia;  of  which  I  found  12  cases  at 
the  Blind  Asylum,  something  over  6%  of  all  affections 
investigated.  With  young  children  the  occasion  for 
the  occurrence  of  this  disease  is  most  frequently  the 
wounding  the  other  eye  by  forks,  scissors  and  knives, 
carelessly  left  in  their  way.  As  it  can  be  guarded 
against  by  the  timely  removal  of  the  injured  eye,  it  is 
certainly  desirable  that  the  indications  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  operation  should  be  familiar  to  the 
profession.     Tliey  may  be  condensed  as  follows  : 

The  injured  eye  should  b*e  removed  when  : 

(a)  It  contains  a  foreign  body  that  cannot  be  ex- 
tracted without  destroying  the  eye. 

(b)  The  nature  of  the  injury  is  such  that  sight  is 
unlikely  to  return,  and  there  is  danger  of  sympathetic 
disturbance. 

(c)  There  is  tenderness  on  pressure,  vision  having 
been  destroyed. 

There  are  other  rules  laid  down,  but  these  are  the 
most  plain  and  practical.  Had  they  been  understood 
and  followed  in  the  twelve  cases  seen  by  me,  it  is  safe 


to  infer  that  no  one  of  these  individuals  would  have 
become  an  inmate  of  the  asylum. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  my  investigation,  I  found 
34  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  4  of  trachoma  and 
12  of  the  results  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia;  together, 
50  instances  of  preventable  blindness;  in  all,  27%  of 
the  inmates  of  the  South  Boston  Asylum  who  need 
never  have  gone  there  had  they  received  suitable  care 
or  enlightened  treatment  at  the  proper  time.  To  di- 
minish siidi  a  percentage  in  the  future,  the  more  care- 
ful medical  education  of  the  present  day  will  not  alone 
suffice.  Those  who  propose  to  follow  the  profession 
of  nursing  must  also  be  properly  instructed,  and  some 
degree  of  knowledge  on  these  subjects  be  diffused  in 
the  community. 


SOUTH    BOSTONJNQUIRER* 

bOUTH  BOSTON,   NOV.    2,  1889. 


—At   the    Institution   for  the   Blind 
last    Tuesday   evening   Mr.    James  E. 
Mills,  the  distinguished  geologist,  gave 
a  very  interesting  conversation   on  the 
formation  of  mountain  ranges,  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada  in  particular.     Mr.  Mills 
at  present  hails  from  California,  where, 
as  a  professor  of  geology,  he  has   been 
a  close   observer  and   student   of    the 
pheuomena  in  nature  upon    which   he 
discoursed,  and  in  so  intelligent  a  man 
ner  as  to  hold  the  strictest  attention  of 
his   sightless  listeners.     He    explained 
the  structure  of  the  mountains  named, 
the  granite,  slate   and  clay  formations, 
the    rising  of    the  crust    of    the  earth 
through  the  outpouring  of  lava,  and  in 
var  ous  other  ways.     Mr.    Mills    made 
clear  everything  about  which  he  talked, 
so  that  bis  discourse   was  uot  only  de- 
lightful  but  very  instructive.     At  the 
close  of  the  lecture  the  pupils  and  some 
invited    guests  were  entertained    with 
some  excellent  instrumental  muuic. 


Eastern  lEbnung  ^Transcript. 


fVllRMI,    NOVEMBER    9.    1889. 


DR.    HOLMES' S    FIRST    POETRY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript:  I  have  no- 
ticed in  the  October  number  of  the  New  Eogland 
Magazine  a  statement  that  Dr.  Holmes  'began  his 
career  as  a  verse-maker"  in  1827,  and  that  in  that 
year  he  published  a  little  volume  of  satirical 
poems  on  the  pictures  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 
My  impression  is  that   the  writer  is   mistaken. 

I  have  supposed  that  the  doctor's  first  appearance 
in  print  was  with  the  publication  of  the  "Ran- 
away  Ballads"  in  the  first  number  of  the  Colle- 
gian, —  a  literaiy  monthly  established  by  a 
club   of   undergraduates    in    Harvard    in    1830. 

II  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  brochure  entitled 
•'Illustrations  of  the  Athenaeum  Gallery"  was  the 
work  of  Holmes  and  a  friend  of  his  who  had 
worked  with  him  on  the  Collegian.  It  was  a  later 
publication,  and  probably  there  is  not  now  a  copy 
extant.  The  poems  were  originally  printed  in  the 
"Amateur,"  a  short-lived  periodical  started  by 
Frederick  S.  Hill,  who  afterwards  took  to  the 
stage  and  melodramatic  composition.  The  "Illus- 
trations" was  printed  from  the  type  of  the 
Amateur. 

The  volume,  made  up  of  the  early  poems  of 
Holmes  and  bis  two  friends— Mr.  Park  Benjamin 
and  Mr.  John  O.  Sargent— was  the  "Harbinger,"  a 
tbin  volume,  printed  at  the  first  fair  sale  for  the 
blind  at  Faneuil  Hall.  Carter  &  Hendee  of  the 
Old  Corner  Baokstore  undertook  the  issue  of  it, 
and  paid  themselves  from  the  proceeds,  leaving  a 
very  handsome  surplus  for  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
fair.  Reminiscent. 


THE 
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141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


November  14  1889]     (29) 


KINDEKGAKTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  June  25  to  October  1,  1889  :  — 

A  friend  of  the  little  blind  children,  additional        #50.00 

Chapin,  A.  M.,  Milford 5.00 

Mason,  Miss  Ida  M  ,  fifth  contribution 1,000.00 

Saltonstall,  Henrv 25.00 

Woods,  Henry,  second  contribution 1,000.00 

Previously  acknowledged 81,982.21 

#84,062.21 
From    Estate    of    Sidney    Bartlett,    through 

Francis  Bartlett 10,000.00 

Total 894,062.21 

SUBSCRIPTIONS   FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Annual  subscriptions  through  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Aid  Society,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gard- 
ner. Treasurer #294.50 

B..M.D 5.00 

Ferguson,  Mrs.  Ellen,  from  sale  of  "Poem  to 

Laura  Bridgraan,  by  M.  D.  B." 5.00 

Children   of    Mrs.  Voorhees's    Kindergarten, 

•     Cambridgeport 5.00 

Fair  by  the  Richards  children,  Gardiner,  Me..  120  68 

Field,  Mrs.  E.  E.  V.,  Milton 5.00 

Friends  in  Lynn,  through  Mrs.  Haven 60.00 

Harrington,  M.  S 100 

Kindergarten  at  East  Braintree 12.00 

Loring,  Mrs.  W.  C 25.00 

Lowe,  Miss  Alice  M.,  Clinton 5.00 

Lowe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Clinton 10.00 

Lowell,  Mrs.  G.  G 50.00 

Watson,  T.  A..  Weymouth 25  00 

Whitehead,  Miss  Mary 30.00 

Previously  acknowledged 2,441. lo 

Total  #3,094.33 

Mademoiselle  Norton,  Paris,  for  new  building  #1.00 

Previously  acknowledged  for  new  building  . . .  25.00 

Total #26.00 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  146  Franklin  St ,  Boston. 
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Soston  Journal. 

W ITH    S  UPPLEMENT. 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  NOV.  16,  Vm. 


SsOUTH  BOSTON,   NOV.    9,  1889. 


— Last  Tuesday  evening  an  euleitaiu- 
ment  consisting  of  vocal  music  aud 
reading  was  given  at  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  under  the  auspices  of  Miss 
Edith  Abell,  the  well  known  vocalist 
aud  teacher  of  Boston.  Some  pleasing 
quartettes  for  mixed  voices  were  given 
by  herself  aud  pupils.  Her  rich  con- 
Irollo  voice  gave  evident  pleasure,  as 
did  also  the  bright  and  fresh  sopi:>ao  of 
her  talented  pupil,  Miss  Wortldov  of 
Brookliue.  The  reading  was  by  Miss 
Cromby.  Her  selections,  happily,  were 
new  to  her  audience,  especially  "The 
Irish  Legend."  How  the  Devi)  :>ot  his 
Cloven  Foot  was  so  droll  and  ludicrous 
that  it  evoked  continual  laughter.  Miss 
Abell  deserves  much  credit  for  furnish- 
ing so  enjoyable  an  entertainment. 


LAURA    DEWEY     BRIDGEMAN. 


[  Written  for  The  Boston  Journal] 
Some  fifteen  years  ago  the  substance  of  the 
following  statement  was  printed  in  some  Ver 
mont  newspapers.  I  have  seen  nothing  indicat- 
ing that  it  has  been  promulgated  by  any  other 
papers.  In  view  of  the  announcement  in  your 
Supplement  of  the  26th  inst.  that  a  life  of  Miss 
Bridgeman  is  in  preparation,  and  not  being  able 
to  address  a  communication  to  tlie  ladies  named 
as  having  the  work  in  hand,  not  knowing  their 
place  of  residence,  I  deem  it  proper  to  address 
this  to  you,  for  such  disposal  as  may  seem  meet. 
In  May,  1837— being  then  of  the  Junior  class 
in  Dartmouth  College— I  was  helping  the  Select- 
men of  Hanover,  JN.  H.,  in  making  out  assess- 
ments and  tax-bills.  The  work  was  done  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Bridgeman,  the  father  of  Laura, 
some  seven  miles  from  the  College.  I  then 
spent  several  days  there,  and  then  first  saw 
Laura.  She  was  about  eight  years"  old— deaf, 
dumb,  blind,  and  without  the  sense  of  smell. 
She  was  very  bright  and  sprightly,  going  about 
in  doors  and  out  with  all  the  sportive  playful- 
ness of  a  child  with  good  eyes  and  ears— romp- 
ing and  frolicking  with  her  younger  brothers- 
fixing  and  taking  care  of  her  dolls— helping  her 
mother  in  various  ways,  such  as  putting  the 
dishes  on  the  table  for  meals  and  putting  up 
the  chairs  in  the  proper  number  and  places. 

Though  there  was  no  system  of  communicat- 
ing between  herself  and  the  other  members  of 
the  family,  yet  they  were  able  by  extemporized 
expedients  and  means  to  make  each  other  un- 
derstand many  things.  She  manifested  much 
eagerness  to  apprehend  and  understand  her  sur- 
roundings and  relations.  The  interest  excited 
by  thus  seeing  her  led  me,  on  returning  to  Col- 
lege, to  tell  Dr.  R.  D.  Muzzy,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  medical  department,  about  the  child,  and  to 
ask  him  to  see  her.  Soon  after  he  visited  Mr. 
Bridgeman's  and  saw  her.  On  further  conference 
about  her  he  told  me  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  and  of  Dr.  Howe  as  having  charge  of 
it,  whom  Dr.  Muzzy  knew.  At  my  request  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  H.  about  the  case,  who  in  response 
went  to  Hanover  on  the  occasion  of  the  Com- 
mencement    in     July    of      1837.        I    remark 


incidentally  that  Mr.  George  8.  Hillard 
was         lo  deliver  an  anniversary 

address  before  the  literary  societies  of  the  col- 
lege.  Dr.  Howe,  with  Mr.  Longfellow  and  Dr. 
O.  W.  Holmes,  accompanied  him.  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Dr.  Howe  by  Dr.  Muzzy.  I  thereapon 
carried  him  to  Mr.  Bridgeman's  and  introduced 
him  to  the  family,  stating  the  purpose  of  the 
visit  and  how  it  came  to  bo  mado.  Negotiations 
and  Arrangements  ensuod  that  resulted  in 
Laura  s  going  in  the  fall  of  that  year  into  the 
care  of  Dr.  Howe  at  the  institute,  where  she 
spent  the  residue  of  her  life.  I  have  a  note 
written  by  her  either  two  or  three  years  after 
her  going  there  and  a  letter  written  by  her  to 
myself  May  30,  1886.  in  response  to  one  I  had 
recently  written  to  her. 

Laura's  father  was  an  ordinary  farmer,  a  re- 
spected citizen  of  average  sense  and  intelligence. 
Her  mother  was  very  bright,  energetic  aud  in- 
telligent, an  excellent  wife,  mother  and  femalo 
citizen. .  James  Barrett. 

Rutland,  Vt.,  Oct.  29, 1889. 
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•SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  7,  1889. 


Flh'hburg  Tiiblic  Library. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  books  (54  vol- 
umes) from  the  Perkius  Institution  for 
tbo  Blind  of  South  Boston,  for  the  free 
use  of  blind  persons  in  this  and  surround- 
ing towDs: 

A.  E.  E.;  Latin  selections,  B870A 

American  prose,  B810X 

Auguos;  Fairy  book,  B  98  4Ja 

Andersen:  Stories  and  tales,  B839.1JA13 

Bennett;  Life  and  her  children,  B504JB2 

Beok  of  common  prayer,  B264P 

Bryant;  Pomis,  B8UB9 

Burnett;  Little  Lord  Faun tleroy,  B1J843 

Byrou ;  Poems,  B8.'1B36 

Cross ;  Silas  Marner,  B2C138 

Dickens;  Chrisrmas  carol,  B2D49 

Dickens;  Dtvid  Coppern-ld,  B2nt« 
Eliot;  Arabin nights' euterr,alumeuts,B892.7JE2 

Kmerson;  Essays.  r>8l4Eli 

Geographical  reader,  B372JXI 

Hawthorne;  Scarlet  letter,  '    B'Hi86 

Hawtnorne;  Tanglewoo  I  tales,  B1JH38 
HMginson ;  Young  folk*'  history  of  U.S.  B973JH8 

Holmes;  Poems,  BSilri26 
Irving;  Washington  and  his  country,B923  IW19 

Kingsley;  Heroes,  B3  S.4K6 

Longfellow;  Poems,  B811L  9 

Longfellow;  Songs  of  Hiawatha,  E8J11L30 

Lowell;  Poems,  1811L31 

Lyttou;  i^ast  days  of  Pompeii.  J-2L92 

Milton;  Paradise  lost,  B821M22 

Pope;  Poems,  B821P18 

Schmitz;  flisrory  of  Greece,  B938S3 

Scumitz;  History  of  Rume,  B937d2 

Scott;  Foetus,  B821S27 

Scott;  Quentin  Durward,  B2S125 

Scott;  Talisman.  B2S126 
Siakespeare ;  King  Henry  the  Fifth,      B822S15 

Shakespeare;  Romeo  and  Julie r,  B822.-S16 

Spyii ;  Heidi,  a  story  for  children.  B3 J '23 

Tennyson;  Poem?,  B82H17 
Whitt  er ;  Snowbound  and  other  poems,  B81 1 W25 

Woolsey;  What  Katy  did,  B1JW45 


IScston  lEbenmg  transcript 


TUESDAY,    DECEMBER    17.    1889. 


Public  Bequests. 

The  late  Jane  Roberts  devised  the  residue  of 
her  estate  in  trust,  the  income  and  such  part  of 
the  principal  as  the  trustee  shall  deem  judicious, 
to  be  paid  to  her  son  for  life,  and  upon  his  decease 
the  remainder  of  the  principal  to  be  paid  over  or 
conveyed  to  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  to  be  expended  or 
invested  for  the  support  of  the  Kindergarten 
School  for  the  Blind. 


ISogtott  Sbemng  Ctanscript, 

WEDNESDAY,    DECEMBER    18,    1889. 


The  will  of  the  late  Joseph  Schofield  makes  the 
following  public  bequests:  City  of  Boston,  $11,- 
500,  to  be  added  to  the  fund  given  to  the  Public 
Library  by  his  brother ;  Massachusetts  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  $ 2500;  Perkins  Institute  for  ths 
Blind,  $2500;  Home  for  Aged  Men,  $1000;  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  $3000;  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  $3000. 


^^/ 


FOREST    AND    STREAM. 


NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  19,  1889. 


HELEN     KELLER     AND     HER     MASTIFF. 

READERS  of  St.  Nicholas  will  not  have  forgotten  the 
account  given  in  the  last  September  number  of  the 
little  blind  mute  Helen  Keller.  Born  in  1880,  she  was  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  months  afflicted  with  total  deprivation 
of  sight  and  hearing,  and  as  a  consequence,  of  speech.  The 
relation  of  how,  when  she  was  in  her  sixth  year,  her  little 
mind  was  released  from  its  dark  prison,  and  how  by  the 
patient,  ingenious  and  in  many  respects  remarkable  instruc- 
tion of  her  teacher,  Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan,  of  the  Boston 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  she  was  taught  to  appre- 
hend and  express  ideas  by  use  of  the  touch  alphabet;  and 
how  eagerly  and  with  what  marvellous  rapidity  she  ac- 
quired knowledge;  all  this  is  a  most  pathetic  story,  and 
yet  full  of  brightness  and  cheer  and  courage  and  hope.  One 
of  the  child's  strongly  marked  trails  is  that  of  exceeding 
tenderness  toward  animal  life.  Here  is  an  extract  from  her 
diary,  given  in  St.  Nicholas,  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  when  Helen  had  first  learned  of  fishing: 

March  8, 1888.— We  had  fish  for  breakfast.  Fish  live  in  deep 
water.  There  are  many  hundreds  of  fish  swimming  about  in  the 
water.  Men  catch  fish  with  poles  and  hooks  and  lines.  They 
put  a  little  tiny  fish  on  the  hook  and  throw  it  in  the  water,  and 
fish  does  bite  the  little  fish  and  sharp  hook  does  stick  in  poor 
fish's  mouth  and  fcurt  him  much.  I  am  very  sad  lor  the  poor  fish. 
Fish  did  not  know  that  very  sharp  hook  was  in  tiny  fish.  Men 
must  not  kill  poor  fish.  Men  do  pull  fish  out  and  take  them  home, 
and  cooks  do  clean  them  very  nice  and  fry  them,  and  they  are 
very  good  to  eat  for  breakfast. 

"While  we  must  all  pity  her  intensely,"  says  Miss  Florence 
Howe  Ball,  the  writer  of  the  sketch,  "for  her  sad  deprivations, 

we  should  remember  that  even  these  afflictions  have  their  bright 
side,  and  while  they  wrap  her  from  the  outer  world,  as  in  a  dark 
garment,  they  also  shield  her  from  all  unkindnes-s,  from  all  wick- 
edness. Every  one  who  comes  near  little  Helen  is  so  moved  with 
pity  for  her  infirmities  that  all  treat  her  with  the  utmost  gentle- 
nets— she  does  not  know  what  unkindness  is.  her  teacher  tells  as, 
and  we  may  fully  believe  it.  Thus,  while  she  can  ueither  see  the 
trees,  nor  the  flowers,  nor  the  bright  sunshine,  while  she  cannot 
hear  the  birds  sing,  she  knows  the  best  side  of  every  human  being 
and  only  tbe  hest.  She  lives  in  a  world  of  love,  and  goodness,  and 
gentleness.  Were  we  speaking  just  now  of  pitying  little  Helen? 
It  may  be  «he  does  not  need  our  pity— perhaps  some  of  us  may 
need  hers!  You  will  not  be  surprised,  after  what  1  have  said,  to 
hear  that  our  little  friend  is  very  kind  to  animals.  When  driv- 
ing in  a.  carriage  she  will  not  allow  the  driver  to  use  a  whip  be- 
cause, as  she  says,  'Poor  horses  will  cry.'  She  was  much  distressed 
one  morning  upon  finding  that  a  certain  dog  named  Pearl  bad  a 
block   of  wood   fastened  to   its  collar.     It  whs  exnlainpri  to  HoIah 


that  this  was  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the  dog  from  running 
away;  but  still  sue  was  not  satisfied,  and  at  every  opportunity 
during  the  day  she  would  seek  out  Pearl  and  carry  the  block  of 
wood  herself  that  the  dog  might  rest  from  its  burden." 

One  of  the  illustrations  in  the  magazine  shows  Helen  with 
her  pet  dog.  Seeing  this,  and  being  moved  by  the  child's 
tender  love  of  pets,  one  of  our  correspondents,  who  is  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  Forest  and  Stkeam,  but  whose 
modesty  forbids  our  making  public  his  name,  sent  to  the 
little  girl  a  choice  mastiff  puppy.  In  return  he  received 
Irom  her  a  letter,  which  we  take  to  be  in  all  respects  the 
most  valued  and  cherished  of  all  the  returns  he  has  ever 
received  or  is  likely  ever  to  receive  in  exchange  for  a  dog. 
This  letter  be  has  loaned  to  the  Forest  and  Stream,  and  a 
portion  of  it,  with  the  text  of  all  of  it,  is  here  given.    The 

page  of  the  original,  written  in  pencil,  which  we  have  had 
eugraved,  is  given  full-size,  just  as  it  was  written.  This  is 
the  letter: 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  20,  1889. 
illy  Dear  Mr.  : 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  my  mother,  telling  me 
that  the  beautiful  mastiff  puppy  you  sent  me  had  reached 
Tuscumbia  safely.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  nice  gift. 
I  am  very  sorry  that  I  was  not  at  home  to  welcome  her. 
But  my  mother  and  my  baby  sister  will  be  very  kind  to  her 
while  her  mistress  is  away.  I  hope  she  is  uot  lonely  and 
unhappy.  I  think  puppies  can  feel  very  homesick  as  well 
as  little  girls.  I  should  like  to  call  her  Lioness  for  your 
dog.  May  I?  I  hope  she  will  be  very  faithful  and  brave 
too. 

I  am  studying  in  Boston,  with  my  dear  teacher.  I  learn 
a  great  many  new  and  wonderful  things.  I  study  about  the 
earth  and  the  animals,  and  I  like  arithmetic  exceedingly. 
I  learn  many  new  words,  too.  Exceedingly  is  one  that  I 
learned  yesterday.  When  1  see  Lioness  I  will  tell  her  many- 
things  which  will  surprise  her  greatly.  I  think  she  will 
laugh  when  I  tell  her  that  she  is  a  vertebrate,  a  mammal,  a 
quadruped, and  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  tell  her  that  she  belongs 
to  the  order  Carnivora.  I  study  French,  too.  When  I  talk 
French  to  Lioness  I  will  call  her  Man  beau  chien.  Please 
tell  Lion  that  I  will  take  good  care  of  Lioness.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  have  a  letter  from  you  when  you  like  to  write  to 
me.  From  your  loving  little  frieud, 

Helen  A.  Keller. 

P.  S.— I  am  staying  at  the  Inst,  for  the  Blind.— H.  A.  K. 
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SOUTH    BOSTON  INQUIRER, 


SOUTH  BOSTON,   DEC.  21,    1889. 


—The  latest  intelligence  from  Prof. 
Anagnos  was  written  last  month  at 
Constantinople.  He  was  about,  to  start 
then  for  Athens  where  he  will  remain 
some  time. 


ItfoiUcm  lEbentng  GTranmipt. 


TUUKSOAY.    DECEMBER    2G.    188»i 


GENEROUS    PUBLIC    BEQUESTS. 


Many   Public    Institutions    Remembered  in 
the  Will  of  the  Late  Samuel  E.  Sawyer.! 


The   will   of   the   late   Samuel   E.    Sawyer 
Gloucester.which  has  been  tiled  in  Salem,  contain 
the  following  bequests:    $120,000  10  the  Glouces- 
ter Library  and  the  Sawyer  Library  of  Gloucester; 

$2000  each  to  t>ie  following-named  institu- 
tions: Associated  Charities;  Bost  >n  Chil- 
dren's Fund  Society;  Boston  Dispensary; 
Boston  Industrial  Temple  Home:  Boston 
Marine  Society;  Boston  North  End  Mission; 
Boston  Fort  and  Seamen's  Aid  Society;  Chan- 
niDg  Home;  Charitable  Association  of  Boston 
Fire  Department;  Children's  Hospital;  Children's 
Mission ;  Consumptives'  Home;  Fragment  Socie- 
ty; Free  Hospital  for  Women;  Home  for  Aged 
Couples;  Home  for  Aged  Men;  Home  for  Aged 
Wor.ien;  Homeopathic  Dispensary ;  Horace  Mann 
School  for  Deaf  Mutes;  Home  of  the  Good  Samar- 
itan ;  Howard  Benevolent  Society;  Marcella  Street 
Home;  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary; 
Massachusetts  Medical  Benevolent  Association; 
Museum  of  Fme  Arts;  Needlewoman's  Friend 
Society;  New  England  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children;  Fenitent  Female  Refuge;  Poor 
Children's  Excursion  Fund;  Pj_rUjns  Institution 
for  the  Blind;  Sailor's  SnugHiii>  v;  Society  fo  ■ 
the  Relief  of  Destitute  Clergyiuei, ;  Temporary 
Home  for  Working  Women ;  General  Theological 
Library;  King's  Chajel  Employment  Society; 
West  End  Nursery  and  Infants'  Hospital;  and  the 
Newsboys  and  Bootblacks'  Reading-Room.  All 
the  residue  of  the  estate  goes  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Gloucester  Lyceum  and  Library,  for  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  institution. 
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THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE. 

Little  Helen  Keller,  the  blind  deaf  mute 
of  Alabama,  now  an  inmate  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  had  an  in- 
teresting- call  yesterday.  In  the  summer 
of  1888,  a  gentleman  of  Boston  was  travel- 
ling with  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife 
and  six  children,  over  the  Old  Colony  road, 
to  a  Cape  town.  Helen,  with  her  teacher, 
Miss  Sullivan,  and  a.  lady  friend  were 
upon  the  train,  and  during  the  journey 
Helen  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  si'x 
children.'  Yesterday  the  same  gentleman 
paid  a  .visit  t;o  Helen  at  the  school.  She  at 
once  recalled  the  circumstances  above  nar- 
rated, and,  by  her  system  of  finger  signs, 
called  all  the  children  by  name,  in  the 
order  of  their  ages,  and  eagerly  inquired 
concerning  their  health,  their  progress  in 
school  and  in  physical  growth. 

Christmas  day  was  a  very  happy  day  for 
Helen.  A  Christmas  tree  was  arranged 
for  her.  whioh  was  loaded  with  gifts  from 
her  many  friends.  A  box  of  architectural 
building  blocks  gives  her  much  pleasure 
and  she  will  arrange  them  in  various  de- 
signs as  rapidly  and  intelligently  as  one  in 
the  full  possession  of  every  faculty.  On 
Thursday  evening,  while  ensraged  in  read- 
ing a  story,  Helen  suddenly  threw  down 
her  hook  and  signalled  to  her  teacher.  "I 
am  tired  of  reading  stories.  I  am  going  to 
write  one  of  my  own."'  in  a  few  moments 
she  wrote  the  following,  which  certainly 
would  not  do  discredit  to  any  child  of  nine 
years  : — 


WTt.I.IE  AND  HIS   SISTER. 

Once  there  was  a  beautiful  little  bov  named 
Willie  and  he  had  a  sweet  sister,  younger  than 
himself,  who  always  loved  to  play  with  "Willie. 
Her  name  was  Doilv.  The  children  looked  very 
pretty  together.  The  little  boy  had  bright 
golden  ringlets,  and  roguish  blue  eyes  and  two 
round  cheeks.  They  were  as  rosy  as  red 
apples.  The  little  girl  had  long,  brown  curls, 
and  large,  brown  eyes,  and  a  most  fair  and 
beautiful  complexion.  Sometimes  tlie  children 
would  walk  out  together  and  look  at  the  little, 
birds  hopping  .about  their  nests.  They  would 
fill  their  white  aprons  with  the  fragrant  flowers 
and  run  gaily  to  the  house,  to  give  them  to 
precious  mamma.  HELEN  A.  Kelleb. 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON  INQUIRER, 


SOUTH BOSTON,   DEC.  28,    1889. 


NO VEL  ENTER TAlNMENT. 

Miss  Howard's  class  of  little  blind  boys 
interpreted  a  geographical  dialogue  iu  the 
hall  of  the  Perluns  Institution  to  the  man- 
ifest delight  of  teachers  and  pupils.    Prin- 
cipal Allen  announced  the  programme,  and 
a  lad  led  off  with  a  piano  solo.     Then  ap- 
peared six  others,  well  equipped,  each  with 
a  travelling  bag.     The  first  scene  presented 
was  on  board  a  steamer,  and  in  snecession 
followed   scenes  in   San  Francisco,  Japan, 
Liberia,    Bombay    and    Calcutta.       After 
traversing  Asia  and   glancing  at  its  physi- 
cal and  historical  features,  the   travellers 
bid  good-bye  to  Asia  and  returned  to  Bos- 
ton in    excellent  spirits.      Some    animals 
were  introduced,  and    au    enormous   deer 
with  a  handsome  head,  but    of    otherwise 
straDge  proportions,  afforded   great  merri- 
ment.   The  children  were  costumed  to  rep- 
resent each  country.     At  the  close,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Smith,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  the  teachers  and  pwpils  who 
had  afforded  such  an  instructive   and  de- 
lightful eveuing. 


THE  "BLIND  TWADDL 


VW> 


BORN         WITHOUT        OF  TIC 

NERVES. 


Death  in  a  Church  of  the  Last   Mem- 
ber   of    an    Extraordinary 
Ohio  Family. 


Nine   Children    Without    Sight    Born  to  a 

Slo'ther  and  Father  whose  Vision 

was    Perfect— Sightless 

Farmers. 


Andrew  Twaddle. 

.&X)n  the  evening  of  Sunday,  December 
26, 'the  littie  country  congregation  of  the 
church  at  Mooretown,  Jefferson  town- 
ship, this  state,  says  a  Carrollton,  O., 
correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  who  had  gathered  to  worship 
God,  were  shocked  and  startled  to  find, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  that  one 
of  their  congregation  had  gone  to  wor- 
ship his  Maker  nearer  the  throne. 

"Blind  Andrew  Twaddle"  remained 
seated  in  his  pew  after  the  benediction 
and  his  friends  and  neighbors  passed 
down  the  aisles.  With  a  calm  smile  up- 
on his  aged  face,  his  large  eyes  sightless 
no  more  now  than  they  had  been  during 
the  three  score  years  and  four  of  his  life, 
and  turned  toward  the  rude  pulpit,  he 
sat  quiet  and  still  in  death. 

"The  Blind  Twaddles,"  as  they  wore 
known  in  this  neighborhood,  were  one  of 
the    most    remarkable     families    in   the 


f  state,  and  p  in    the   United  States, 

and  this  was  the  Inst  one  left.  Sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago  the  family  attracted 
almost  universal  attention  from  physi- 
cians and  scientific  men  gener- 
ally throughout  the  civilized 
world.  The  parents,  v/ho  have 
long  years  ago  gone  over  to  the  majority, 
had  nothing  out  uf  the  common  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  their  neighbors. 
They  were  a  simple,  homely,  healthy 
couple;  who  had  married  and  wen;  seek- 
ing to  make  themselves  a  home  by  farm- 
ing. 

But  there  were  born  to  them  a  large 
family  of  children — nine  in  all — and  of 
j  these  the  first  seven  were  born  entirely 
blind  and  the  last  two  had  but  partial 
eyesight;.  Scientific  men  are  utterly  or,  a 
loss  to  account  for  this  phenomenon.  The 
father  and  mother  had  excellent  eye- 
sight, and  the  eyes  of  their  children  were 
large,  brown  and  bright,  but  sightless. 
They  were  without  optic  nerves.  In  all 
other  respects  they  were  bright,  healthy, 
and  intelligent  children.  The  scientific! 
journals  and  newspapers  of  that  day  had 
long  accounts  and  various  theories  re- 
garding this,  but  why  it  should  have 
been  so  is  yet  a  mystery. 

The  state  of  Ohio,  by  a  special  act  of 
its  legislature,  deeded  to  the  parents  for 
the  support  of  their  children  a  quarter  of 
a  section  (160  acres)  of  the  best  of  the 
agricultural  lands  of  eastern  Ohio  and 
the  farm  is  known  to  this  day  as  the 
"Blind  Twaddle  section."'  Upon  this 
farm  the  young  men  and  women — there 
were  seven  boys  and  two  girls — grew  up  , 
in  total  darkness,  became  useful  citizens, 
married,  and  settled  in  the  surround 
community,  and  reared  families  &  which 
no  trace  of  blindness  is  shown.  The  blind 
people  all  lived  the  prophet's  al- 
lotment of  three  score  and  ten.  They 
'were  a  fine  loouing  family  and  when  .1 
is  considered  that  these  peopie,  who  weie 
born  blind  and  lived  oat  their  long  and 
useful  lives  in  total  darkness,  became 
successful  farmers,  millers,  distillers,  etc., 
it  must  be  conceded  that  they  were  re- 
markable in  more  senses  than  that  of  be- 
ing blind. 

They  were  as  able  to  go  any  place  up- 
on their  farms  or  to  surrounding  towns 
and  perform  all  necessary  farm  work 
without  attendance  or  help  as  it'  they 
had  perfect  eyesight.  Thsy  cut  timber 
m  the  woods,  made  rails,  built  fences, 
plowed  their  lands,  sowed  and  harvested 
their  crops,  ran  their  grist  mill  and  a 
distillery,  worked  oxen  and  horses,  and, 
in  fact,  learned  all  of  that  by  intuition 
which  is  supposed  impossible  for  people 
without  sight.  Many  are  the  queer  sto- 
ries recited  by  old  residents  of  Lee,  Lon- 
don and  Fox  townships  regarding  feats 
performed  by  this  family.  Their  lands 
were  intersected  by  numerous  deep 
creeks,  which  were  crossed  by  foot-logs, 
and  these  people  would  go  unhesitatingly 
anywhere  along  the  farm  paths,  crossing 
the  precarious  foot  bridges  and  thread- 
ing the  most  intricate  ways    unerringly. 

They  could  name  any  tree  in  the  for- 
ests by  feeling  of  the  bark,  select  the  best 
ones  for  any  desired  purpose,  and  fell 
them  in  the  most  convenient  manner  for 
working.  Out  of  such  timber  they 
would  make  rails  and  build  fences  when 
they  desired,  having  them  better  and 
straighter  than  many  farmers  with  eyes 
They  could  take  to  pieces,  repair  and 
place  again  in  working  order  any  kind  of 
machinery  with  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  be  familiar,  and  two  of  them 
successfully  conducted  a  flouring  mill 
for  the  farmers  of  the  vicinity  for  years. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  as 
well  as  the  best  authenticated  of  their 
acquirements  was  the  power  of  telling 
the  colors  of  animals  by  touch.  They 
were  all  great  lovers  of  horses  and  by 
feeling  its  head  tell  to  winch  sex  it  be- 
longed. They  were  excellent  judges  of 
horses,  and  by  a  few  slight  touches  hero 
and  there  and  hearing  it  walk  or  trot 
would  pronounce  an  infallible  opinion  as 
to  its  merits. 

A  good  many  years  ago  one  of  the 
"Blind  Twaddles"  came  to  this  country 
town  on  some  business.  At  that  time  a 
famous  hostelry  was  kept  here  by  James 
Patton,  yet  a  resident,  and  Twadi 
stopped     and  red      himself    and 
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burse      at     his        tavern.       His      pres- 
ence   at    the    hotel  gave     rise    to  a 
cussiou  of  his  wonderful    powers  regard- 
ing horses  and  it  was  agreed  among  some 
of  the  parties  to  test    it.       The    landlord 
had  a  splendid  sorrel  team,  of  which  one, 
however,  was  a  good    deal     better    than 
the  other.     When  Mr.  Twaddle,  who  was 
riding  a  brown  mare,  called  for  his  h 
the  stableman  placed  the  trappings  upon 
one  of  the  sorrels  and  led    it    forth.     .A*s 
Twaddle  Dut  ids  hand  upon    the  animal's 
neck  preparatory  to  mounting  he  stop 
and  said:     "You've  made  a.  mist:., 

t  my  horse.  I'm  riding  a  brown 
and  this  is  a  sorrel  horse."  The  hostler 
apologized,  and  changing  the  bridle  and 
saddle,  brought  out  the  other  of  Mr.  Pat- 
ton's  sc  vrels.  Twaddle,  perhaps  suspect- 
ing a  joke,  as  he  listened  in!!  is  the 
otner  horse  was  led  up,  went  forward, 
placed  his  hand  upon  the  horse's  i 
and  said  at  once:  "This  is  another  sorrel 
horse,  a  'single-footer',  and  a  much  bet- 
ter one  than  you  showed  me  before.  But 
please  bring  out  my  brown  mare  as  I  am 
in  a  hurry  to  start  home." 

This  story,  as  well  as  many  others 
equally  remarkable  as  instancing  the 
wonderful  intuition  of  these  persons,  ia 
well  vouched  for.  By  the  death  of  An- 
drew the  last  of  the  family  has  vanished 
and  the  "Blind  Twaddle  section"  is  now 
occupied  by  people  with  eyes. 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION. 


BOSTON,   THURSDAY,   JANUARY   2,   1890. 


LAURA    BRIDGMAN'S    SPELLING-BEE. 


-*++- 


For  the  Companion. 

LAURA  DEWEY   BRIDGMAN. 

When  the  blind  boys  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
heard  of  the  death  of  the  famous  deaf-mute,  who  had 
so  long  lived  among  tfcein,  one  little  fellow  said, 
"Laura  can  see  and  hear  now." 

All  her  friends  felt  that  the  boy  had  spoken  the 
right  word— that  none  of  us  could  regret  the  quiet 
and  peaceful  end  of  her  long  and  useful  life,  more 
than  titty  years  of  which  had  been  passed  in  the 
adopted  home  where  her  benefactor,  Or.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  first  succeeded  in  bringing  light  to  her 
imprisoned  mind  and  soul. 

I  believe  it  was  Sidney  Smith  who  compared  this 
achievement  with  Pygmalion's  famous  deed— that 
of  converting  a  marble  image  into  a  living  human 
being— for  poor  Laura  was  little  better  than  a  statue 
of  stone  before  she  was  taken  to  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. 

so  much  has  been  already  said  and  written  about 
the  education  of  this  remarkable  woman,  that  I  will 
uol  speak  of  it  here.  But  I  will  relate  a  few  stories 
about  her,  which  give  us  a  pleasant  insight  into  the 
ways  of  her  silent,  but  happy  life,  and  especially  the 
last  year  of  it. 

Laura  was  very  fond  of  birds,  and  treasured  very 
carefully  a  stuffed  pet  which  she  allowed  the  different 
teachers  at  the    Blind    Institution    to   keep   in  their 

rooms,  at  various  times.     Tims  .Miss  13 had  this 

precious    birdie    under   her  charge   during  the  past 

winter,  and  Mrs.  K had  enjoyed   the  pleasure  of 

its  dumb  society  at  a  previous  period.  Laura  had  a, 
strong  sense  of  justice  and  fairness,  and  loved  to  dis- 
tribute her  little  favors  among  her  friends  with  strict 
impartiality. 

One  evening,  during  the  past  winter,  Laura  opened 
her  window  to  adjust  the  blinds,  and  as  she  put  out 
her  hand  it  touched  upon  a  little  winter  bird— a  wee- 
sparrow  which  had  crept  to  her  window-sill  for 
warmth  and  Bhelter  against  the  bitter  cold  of  the 
winter  night.  Her  delight  at  seeing,  or  rather  feel- 
ing of  this,  novel  visitor  was  very  great,  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  her  touch  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
the  tiny  creature  allowed  her  to  caress  him,  appar- 
ently without  showing  any  fear. 

Laura  kept  this  window-blind  shut,  after  she  made 
the  discovery  that  it  sheltered  a  bird,  and  every  night 
-lie  would  put  out  that  wonderfully  gentle  hand  of 
hers  and  caress  her  little  feathered  friend,  which 
must  have  grown  to  love  her  touch,  for  he  came  regu- 
larly to  this  quiet  nook,  until  the  warm  weather  made 
him  seek  the  open  fields  and  budding  trees. 

\t  the  breakfast-table  Laura  would  often  talk 
about    her    tiny    visitor,   ami    describe    the   delicate 


wings  which  he  had  allowed  her  to  caress.  She  was 
i-ather  chary,  however,  of  showing  her  treasure,  fear- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  he  would  be  frightened  away  from 
his  quiet  home.  She  invited  a  dear  blind  friend  to 
feel  of  the  little  sparrow,  because  she  knew  that  the 
friend's  touch  had  the  wonderful  softness  which 
comes  only  to  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight. 

Thus,  while  we  pity  the  blind  for  their  sad  afflic- 
tion— the  absence  of  eyesight — they,  in  their  turn, 
pity  us,  because  of  our  clumsy,  untrained  fingers, 
lingers  which  are  blind,  even  as  their  own  eyes  are 
blind. 

Laura  did  not  like  to  feel  of  dogs  or  cats — there 
was  something  unpleasant  to  her  in  the  feeling  of 
fur,  and  she  would  shrink  from  contact  with  it.  Vet, 
she  felt  a  sympathy  for  animals,  as  well  as  for  people, 
and  especially  for  all  that  were  in  trouble,  or  who 
needed  help. 

She  was  strongly  attached  to  her  mother,  with 
whom  she  always  spent  the  summer  months,  and  her 
last  intelligible  word,  spoken  in  finger  language, 
shortly  before  her  death,  was  "mother."  But  her 
adopted  home,  at  the  Blind  Institution,  was  where 
she  loved  best  to  live. 

Here  she  was  surrounded  by  people  who  could  talk 
to  her,  and  with  books  which  she  could  read;  here  she 
had  constant  opportunities  for  making  herself  useful 
to  the  little  blind  children  and  others  about  her;  here 
she  met  and  conversed  with  many  people  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world.  In  a  word,  here  she  found 
the  intellectual  life  which  was  almost  a  necessity  to 
her  active  mind,  and  which  she  could  not  find  else- 
where, owing  to  her  sad  deprivations. 

Laura  was  of  a  cheerful  and  happy  disposition,  and 
when  we  find  with  what  loving-kindness  she  was 
surrounded,  and  in  what  a  pleasant  manner  she  was 
made  to  take  part  in  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  those 
around  her,  we  cannot  so  much  wonder  that  she 
was  cheerful  and  contented,  knowing  herself  to  be 
both  useful  and  beloved. 

It  is  well-known,  however,  that  Laura  always 
spelled  correctly,  and  would  gravely  correct  any  one 
who  made  a  mistake  in  spelling,  when  conversing 
with  her.  Ordinarily  blind  people  find  much  trouble 
in  spelling  correctly,  and  during  the  past  winter  there 
has  been  a  "revival"  in  spelling  at  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind. 

Ten  of  the  youngest  blind  girls  were  instructed  to 
pick  out  one  word  each  day  from  their  reading 
lesson,  and  to  learn  to  spell  it  correctly.  Thus  when 
review  evening  came  the  little  class  were  prepared  to 
spell  fifty  words  which  they  had  learned  during 
the  week,  and  Laura  was  made  the  judge  of  the 
occasion.  As  most  of  the  children  had  learned  to 
talk  to  her,  they  recited  this  spelling  lesson  by 


making  the  letters  of  the  word  in  Laura's  hand; 
those  who  were  unable  to  talk  to  her  making  use 
of  the  services  of  their  teacher  as  interpreter. 

Laura  "listened"  to  these  recitation.;,  with  great 
patience.  If  any  word  was  spelled  wrong,  she 
would  stop  the  little  speller,  and  give  the  child  a 
chance  to  correct  its  mistake;  if  it  failed  to  do  so, 
Laura  would  show  the  little  one  the  right  way  to 
spell  the  word. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  have  seen  one  of 
these  silent  spelling  bees,  and  to  have  beheld  the 
little  blind  folks  making  the  letters  with  their  tiny 
fingers  laid  lovingly  in  the  palm  of  their  tlfrice- 
afflicted  elder  sister,  from  whom  they  were  learn- 
ing, not  only  a  lesson  in  spelling,  but  a  lesson  in 
love  and  patience  under  affliction  as  well. 

On  Wednesday  mornings  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  the  girls'  school-house,  to  be  present 
at  the  sewing-class  of  the  youngest  children.  One 
of  the  wee-est  girls  was  sent  to  conduct  Laura 
across  the  school-yard,  and  it  was  a  pretty  sight 
to  see  them  thus  walking  together,  the  elderly 
woman  trusting  herself  entirely  to  the  guidance 
of  the  little  child.  At  first  Laura  was  a  little 
afraid  of  going  thus  alone  with  so  small  a  mortal, 
but  she  soon  gained  confidence,  when  she  found 
that  her  leader  was  competent  to  the  task. 

When  she  was  safely  installed  in  her  seat  at  the 
long  work-table,  Laura  would  rap  on  the  table,  in 
friendly  greeting  to  her  little  classmates,  and  they 
would  respond  by  rapping  back  to  her.  With  her 
hands  laid  upon  the  table  she  could  feel  the  vibra- 
tions caused  by  the  rapping,  and  would  then  clap 
her  hands,  in  token  that  she  heard,  or  rather  felt, 
their  response. 

Every  one  then  set  to  work ,  all  sewing  the  paste-  i 
board  cards  in  Kindergarten  fashion,  and  Laura 
comparing  her  work  with  that  of  the  children.  If 
any  little  needlewoman  got  into  trouble  she  would 
go  to  Laura,  who  would  set  matters  right  with 
her  deft  fingers — and  with  her  tongue  also,  where 
a  needle  was  to  be  threaded.  She  could  thread 
needles  with  great  rapidity,  "faster  than  I  could," 
said  the  matron  of  the  cottage  where  Laura  lived. 
When  the  lesson  was  over,  the  little  ones  would 
shake  hands  with  their  silent  sister. 

Laura  could  sew  very  neatly,  both  by  hand  and 
on  the  sewing-machine,  and  the  youngest  class 
of  children  was  not  the  only  one  which  benefited 
by  her  instructions. 

Laura  took  an  interest  in  politics,  and  always 
remained  a  steadfast  Republican.  She  was,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  a  good  deal  wrought  up  over  the 
last  election — that  of  Harrison— and  asked  every 
one  who  came  to  see  her  at  that  time  whether  he 
was  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  She  was  de- 
lighted when  Harrison  was  elected. 

One  of  her  relatives  is  strongly  Democratic  in 
his  feelings  and  getting  into  an  altercation  with  a 
member  of  the  opposite  party,  he  also  got  a  pom- 
melling from  the  enthusiastic  Republican.  It  is 
rather  amusing  to  find  that  Laura's  sympathies 
were  against  her  relative  in  this  matter.  She  said, 
"The  man  did  right  to  hit  him." 

I  have  spoken  above  of  Laura's  needing  a  guide 
to  escort  her  across  the  school-yard,  on  account  of 
her  deafness;  but  in  the  house  she  went  about 
alone  as  fearlessly  and  freely  as  the  other  blind 
inmates.  Indeed,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  escort- 
ing the  matron  and  her  sister  to  their  rooms  at 
night — not  because  they  needed  her  escort,  but  as 
a  pleasant  little  attention,  and  one  which  she  may 
have  felt  it  right  to  bestow  upon  them,  on  account 
of  her  seniority  both  in  years,  and  in  residence  at 
the  institution. 

Thus  she  would  say  to  the  matron,  who  went 
to  bed  at  nine  o'clock,  "Please  leave  the  gas  turned 

down  low,  so  that  I  can  see  Miss  B when  she 

comes  in," — for  Laura   always   spoke   of  seeing 
people,  as  the  blind  so  often  do. 

With  her  knitting  to  beguile  away  the  time,  she 
Would   sit  patiently  in   the  half-darkened  room, 

until  ten  o'clock  brought  Miss  B and  Laura's 

second  and  last  escort  duty  for  the  night. 

On  Sunday  morning  she  always  went  to  pray- 
ers, and  it  was  the  custom  to  allow  her  to  choose 
the  hymn  and  the  passages  to  be  read  from  the 
Bible  on  that  day.  These  she  would  follow  with 
her  fingers,  in  the  raised  print,  thus  joining  in  the 
devotional  exercises  which  she  loved  so  well,  and 
with  so  sweet  and  childlike  a  spirit. 
As  Edward  Everett  Hale  so  fitly  said,  "No  one 
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coukl  sec  her  without  feeling  himself  the  better 
for  it— we  are  all  better  men  aud  women  because 
she  has  lived."  Florence  Howe  Hall. 
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SATURDAY,  JAXUABT  4.  1890. 


Warning:. 

It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  that  an  unauthorized  person 
nas  been  collecting  money  for  them,  they  desire 
to  state  that  no  one  is  authorized  by  them  to  col- 
lect money  except  members  of  the  board  or  of  the 
ladies'  committee. 

Persons  who  wish  to  contribute  are  requested  to 
send  their  money  to  the  treasurer  or  to  John  A. 
Bennett,  actine:  director,  at  the  institution. 
Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 

146  Franklin  street. 


BOSTON  HEEALD. 


8ATCKBAY,  JANUARY  4.  1800. 


The  latest  report  from  Mr.  M.  Anaguos,  di- 
rector of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
is  to  the  effeci  that  he  lefr  Romauia  last 
week  for  Ati.ens,  where  he  will  probably  pass 
the  winter.  He  is  co.  sideiably  improved  In 
health,  and  majT  return  in  time  for  the  annual 
conimencemeni  exercise-  in  June  next. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


MONDAY.  .JANUARY  G.   180O. 


SEALED    MINDS    OPENED. 


Two  Children,  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind, 
Exchange   Letters. 

rSpeclal  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.l 
Hartford,  Ct.,  Jan.  5,  1890.  In  the 
American  asylum  in  this  city  is  Albert  A. 
Nolen,  aged  15  years,  who  was.born  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  who  became  blind  at  the  age  of  5 
years.  In  the  Perkins  Institution  for  thft 
Blind  in  South  Boston  is  Helen  Keller,  aged 
9  years,  and  since  she  was  19  months 
old  she,  also,  has  been  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind.  Unable  to  see,  hear  or 
to  talk,  it  would  seem  as  though  their  lives 
must  be  helulessness  personified,  but  s<> 
wisely  have  these  children  been  handled,  so 
persistently  and  patiently  have  they  beeu 
taught  that  a  seemingly  impossible  task  has 
been  accomplished.  These  sealed  minds 
have  been  opened  ana  each  can  be 
talked  with  and  can  write.  They 
have  recently  exchanged  letters.  Below 
is  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  by  Helen 
Keller,  in  Boston,  to  Albert  Nolen,  in  Hart- 
ford. The  letter  Is  a  sort,  of  hall-printed  and 
half-written  manuscript,  but  Is  clear  as  print. 
It  was  translated  to  Albert  by  hand,  thoucli 
he  can  read  from  raised  letters,  which  both 
children  know  how  to  write.  The  letter 
reads  as  follows: 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  28,  1889. 

My  Dear  Albert:  I  was  very  haopy  to  receive 
your  nice  letter.  Jt  came  on  Christmas  morning, 
and  I  thought  about  you  many  times  during  this 
beautiful  Hay.  Did  Frank  bring  you  some  handsome 
gifts?  I  had  a  great  many  presents.  We  had  a  tree 
in  the  parlor,  and  it  was  pretty.  What  do  you 
suppose  the  trees  thought  about  Christmas? 
I  am  afraid  they  were  very  lonely  so  far  away  from 
their  brothers  and  sisters,  but  perhaps  trees  do  nut 
feel  homesick.  1  do  not  know  about  that-  I  had  a 
pretty  willow  rocking  chair  and  a  lovely  doll.  She 
is  dressed  in  red  satin  and  a  stylish  red  bonnet  on 
her  head.  1  call  her  Little  Bed  Biding  Hood.  Have 
you  read  the  story  about  'Little  Bed  Biding  Hood?" 

You  must  give  my  love  to  Miss  Green  and  Mr. 
Williams.  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  you,  and 
1  hope  1  shall  sometime,  My  teacher  sends  "you  her 
love.  Write  to  me  again  when  you  have  time.  With 
much  love,  from  your  little  friend, | 

Helena.  Keller. 


The  Teacher  at  Work, 


Published  Weekly  by 

J.   A.    B.    I.OVKTT  &    SON. 

No.  I.  East  Side'  Court  Square, 

HUNTS  V1LLK,       :      :      :      ALABAMA. 


January  11,  1890, 


Indication  by    flic  Touch    Alpha- 
bet. 


Laura    Bridgeman,   the    celebrated 
blind  deaf  unite,  who  gained  such  no- 


- 


toriety  for  the  wonderful  gift  she  pos- 
sessed of  acquiring  knowledge  through 
her  only  two  faculties,  and  whose 
death  was  so  much  lamented  in  the 
scientific  world  a  short  time  ago,  has 
a  youthful  and  very  worthy  successor 
in  Miss  Hellen  A.  Keller,  who  is  at 
present  an  inmate  of 'the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  in  Boston.  She 
was  deprived  of  her  sight  and  hearing 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  months.  At  the 
age  of  six,  being  deaf,  dumb  and  blind, 
she  was  put  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Annie  M.  Sullivan,  who  undertook  to 
instruct  her  in  the  touch  alphabet,  and 
so  eager  was  her  pupil  for  knowledge, 
and  so  quick  of  perception,  that  she 
now  is  able  to  read  and  write  with  per- 
fect facility. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  the  profound- 
est  interest  to  watch  the  development 
of  human  nature  uninfluenced  by  the 
usual  surroundings  of  life,  and  to  watch 
the  soul  expand  and  grow  by  its  own 
virility.  No  better  insight  into  the  j 
character  of  this  poor  unfortunate  is 
afforded  than  by  a  letter  she  wrote  to 
a  gentleman  who  sent  her  a  mastiff 
puppy  as  a  present.  He  did  not  have 
to  wait  long  for  his  reward  in  the 
receipt  of  the  letter  printed  below, 
which  is  taken  from  the  Forest  and 
Stream,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
it.  Its  purity  of  diction  and  correct- 
ness of  style  is  quite  remarkable  for  a 
child  of  only  nine  years,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  practically 
all  her  knowledge  has  been  imparted 
by  the  sense  of  touch.  The  letter, 
which  was  written  with  pencil  in  clear, 
distinct,  round  characters, is  as  follows: 

South  Boston, Mass., Nov.  20,1889. 

My  Dear   Mr. :   I  have    just 

received  a  letter  from  my  mother,  tell- 
ing me  that  the  beautiful  mastiff  pup- 
py which  you  sent  me  had  reached 
Tuscumbia  safely.  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  nice  gift.  I  am  very  sor- 
ry that  I  was  not  home  to  welcome  her. 
But  my  mother  and  baby  sister  will  be 
very  kind  to  her  while  her  misiress  is 
away.  1  hope  she  is  not  lonely  and  un- 
happy. I  think  puppies  can  feel  very 
homesick  as  well  as  little  girls.  I  should 
like  to  call  her  Lioness  for  your  dog. 
May  I  ?  I  hope  she  will  be  very  faith- 
ful, and   brave,  too. 

J  am  studying  in  Boston  with  my 
dear  teacher.  I  learn  a  great  many 
new  and  wonderful  things.  1  Study 
about  the  earth  and  the  animals,  and  j 
I  like  arithmetic  exceedingly.  I  learn 
many  new  words,  too.  Exceedingly 
is  one  that  I  learned  yesterday.  When 
I  see  Lioness  I  will  tell  her  many  things 
which  will  surprise  her  greatly.  I 
think  she  will  laugh  when  I  tell  her 
that  she  is  a  vertebrate,  a  mammal,  a 
quadruped,  and  1  shall  be  very  sorry 
in  tell   her  that  she  belongs   to  the  or- 


der Carnivora.  I  study  French,  too. 
When  I  talk  French  to  Lioness  I  will 
call  her  "M011  beau  chein."  Blease 
tell  Lion  that  I  will  take  good  care  of 
Lioness.  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  a 
letter  from  you  when  you  like  to  write 
to  me.     Fiom  your  loving  little  friend. 

Helen  A.  Keller. 
P.  S. — I  am  staying  at  the  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  H.  A.  K. 

[Little  Helen  Keller  is  the  daughter 
of  A.  H.  Keller,  ex-U.  S.  Marshal,  Tus- 
cumbia, Ala.  Her  wonderful  talents 
have  been  admired  by  our  people  for 
many  months  past.  Fellow  teachers, 
read  the  above  letter  to  your  pupils 
and  tell  them  that,  with  all  their  facul- 
ties, unimpared,  they  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves  for  the  un- 
pardonable stupidity  in  their  use  of 
their  mother  tongue. — Ed.] 


O'Qa^- 


Issded  Weekly. 


ROBERT    BOKNER'S    SONS, 
Editors  and  Proprietors. 

NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JAN.  11,  1890. 
-*-»♦ 


HELEN    KELLER, 

THE    DEAF,  DUMB  AND    BLIND 
PRODIGY. 

BY   FLORENCE   HOWE   HALL. 

Fifty-two  years  have  elapsed  since  Laura 
Bridginan— deaf,  dumb  and  blind — was  res- 
cued from  a  life  that  was  little  better  than 
death,  by  her  well-known  benefactor,  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe.  The  achievement 
was  such  a  remarkable  one,  and  Laura  her- 
self was  a  person  of  so  much  intelli- 
gence and  refinement,  that  her  case  has  be- 
come known  all  over  the  civilized  world, 
and  the  sympathy  and  interest  which  she 
awakened  in  all  hearts  were  a  very  great 
solace  and  comfort  to  her  in  her  isolated 
condition. 

While  Laura  was  the  most  famous  of  her 
class  of  defectives— as  the  deaf,  dumb  or 
blind  are  called — she  was  by  no  means  the 
only  one ;  and  it  is  sad  to  learn  that  their 
number  is  on  the  increase  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  In  the  United  States  there 
cannot  be  fewer  than  forty  of  these  unfor- 
tunates. 

Helen  Keller,  of  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  is 
by  far  the  most  remarkable  of  all  these  chil- 
dren. She  has  been  called  a  second  Laura 
Bridgman  ;  but  in  the  rapidity  of  her  prog- 
ress she  far  surpasses  the  early  record  of  her 
prototype.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and 
talking  with  the  little  lady  during  her 
visit  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston,  and  was  much  im- 
pressed with  her  splendid  vigor  of  body 
and  activity  of  mind.  She  is  full  of  vitality, 
earnest,  eager,  now  bending  all  her  ener- 
gies toward  the.  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
now  running  over  with  childish  fun,  and 
romping  and  playing  about  like  any  other 
little  girl  of  nine.  Whatever  she  does,  she 
enters  into  it  heart  and  soul— and  this  is  one 
secret  of  her  remarkable  progress.  "  Mens 
sana  in  corpora  sano "  is  eminently  true 
of  Helen  Keller,  and  as  one  gazes  at 
the  tall,    healthy,   well-grown   child— very 


large  for  her  years-it  seems  a  strange 
anomaly  that  she  should  he  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb.  ,        ,    ,  ,, 

Helen  has  a  nohle  head,  broad  and  full. 
She  has  abundant  blonde  hair,  with  fan- 
complexion  and  blue  eyes.  Her  hands  are 
large-though  not  in  proportion  to  her  size 
-strong  and  firm.  Wonderful  little  hands, 
that  are  eves  and  ears  to  the  little  maid, 
aye,  and  tongue,  too!  Deftly  and  rapidly 
she  makes  the  letters  of  the  manual  alpha- 
bet with  them,  and  instantly  does  she  under- 
stand the  letters  which  we  form  in  reply  in 
the  palm  of  her  left  hand.  She  almost  never 
makes  a  mistake  in  spelling,  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  remember  that 
her  vocabulary  includes  some  three  thou- 
sand words,  and  that  she  is  adding  to  it  all 

the  time.  , 

Among  these  is  a  number  of  Irencn, 
German,  Greek  and  Latin  words,  which  she 
has  picked  up  from  various  people  whom 
she  has  met.  With  these  foreign  words  she 
is  much  delighted,  for  she  has  a  genuine 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  hopes  to  master 
other  languages  besides  English,  as  she  no 
doubt  will,  if  she  lives  and  keeps  her 
health,  o_    1QQA 

Heleu  Keller  was  born  June  27,  1880, 
with  all  her  faculties  in  a  perfect  condition. 
She  became  totally  blind  and  deaf  at  the 
age  of  about  nineteen  months,  when  she  had 
a  violent  attack  of  congestion  of  the  stom- 
ach Before  this  illness  she  had  been  con- 
sidered an  unusually  bright  and  active 
child-had  learned  to  walk,  and  was  fast 
learning  to  talk.  She  now  ceased  to  talk, 
however,  after  the  loss  of  her  hearing. 

Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan,  a  graduate  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  South 
Boston,  undertook  the  task  of  instructing 
Helen,  and  after  some  months  spent  in 
preparation,  in  studying  Laura  Bridgman  s 
case,  Dr.  Howe's  reports,  and  various  works 
on  mental  development-she  went  to  Tus- 
cuuibia,  and  began  her  task  on  March  2, 
1887,  when  her  little  pupil  was  less  than 
seven  vears  old.  It  should  be  premised  that 
Miss  Sullivan  is  not  entirely  blind,  but  her 
sight  had  been  so  seriously  injured  as  to 
render  it  proper  for  her  to  receive  her  edu- 
cation at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind.  It  has 
since  been  restored,  in  great  measure,  by  the 
skill  of  surgeons. 

When  teacher  and  child  had  become  ac- 
customed to  one  another,  Miss  Sullivan  be- 
gan the  first  lesson  with  a  beautiful  doll, 
which  had  recently  been  given  to  Helen, 
and  in  which  she  took  great  delight.  Miss 
Sullivan  says: 

"After  taking  Helen's  hand,  and  passing 
it  over  the  doll,  I  made  the  letters,  d-o-1-1 
slowly  with  the  finger  alphabet,  she  hold- 
ing my  hand,  and  feeling  the  motions  of  my 
fingers.    I  began  to  make  the  letters  the  sec- 
ond time.      She  immediately  dropped  the 
doll,  and  followed  the  motions  of  my  fingers 
with  one  hand,  while  she  repeated  the  let- 
ters  with  the  other.    She  next  tried  to  spell 
the  word  without  assistance,  though  rather  J 
awkwardly.    She  did  not  give  the  double 
'1,'and  so  I  spelled  the  word  once  more, 
laying  stress  on  the  repeated  letter.    She 
then  spelled  doll  correctly.     This  process 
was  repeated  with  other  words,  and  Helen, 
soon  learned  six— doll,  hat,  mug,  pin,  cup, 
ball.    When  given  one  of  these  objects,  she 
would  spell  its  name,  but  it  was  more  than 
a  week  before  she  understood  that  all  things 
were  thus  identified." 

In  other  words,  Helen  Keller,  in  a  week's 
time,  caught  the  idea  which  Laura  Bridg- 
man did  not  master  for  nearly  three  months, 
and  Laura  has,  until  the  present  time,  been 
considered  the  brightest  and  quickest  per- 
son of  her  peculiar  class  of  defectives. 

The  first  and  greatest  difficulty  which 
confronts  blind  deaf-mutes  is  that  of  under- 
standing that  all  objects  have  names  which 
can  be  expressed  by  the  alphabet,  and  the 
different  combinations  thereof.  In  the  case 
of  the  quick-witted  little  Helen,  even  this 
stumbling-block  was  very  quickly  removed. 
Indeed,  the  story  of  her  progress  is  like  a 
chapter  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  In  less 
than  three  months  she  learned  nearly  three 
bundled  words,  learning  five  or  six  a  day, 
many  of  them  long  words,  too. 


Extract  from  a  Letter  Written  by  Helen  Keller. 
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"  Their  length  does  not  seem  to  make 
any  difference  to  her,"  Miss  Sullivan  says. 
"  One  day  she  touched  the  railing  of  the 
stairs,  and  wanted  me  to  give  her  the  name 
for  it.  I  spelled  balustrade  to  her  two  or 
three  times,  and  two  days  after  she  spelled 
the  word  without  a  mistake,  much  to  my 
surprise." 

After  Helen  had  learned  a  number  of 
words,  Miss  Sullivan  began  to  teach  her 
verbs,  taking  first  those  whose  meaning 
is  easiest  of  illustration,  like  sit,  stand, 
shut,  open.  As  the  spelling  of  each  word 
was  accompanied  by  the  action  it  repre- 
sented, Helen  soon  caught  its  meaning,  and 
almost  immediately  used  it  in  forming  sen- 
tences. The  verb  give  was  troublesome,  but 
she  mastered  it  in  a  few  days.  Her  next 
lesson  was  on  prepositions.  She  was  taught 
the  difference  between  in  and  on,  and  was 
made  an  actor  in  the  lesson  whenever  this 
was  possible.  Thus  she  was  put  in  the 
wardrobe,  and  then  on  a  chair.  At  this  time 
she  also  learned  the  word  is,  and  the  names 
of  the  members  of  the  family. 

The  next  lesson  related  to  certain  adjec- 
tives   involving  a  simple  idea— large    and 
small,  soft  and  hard,  followed  by  two  ad- 
verbial adjectives,  fast  and  sloxo.    Early  in 
May,  that  is  to  say,  about  two  months  after 
the  commencement  of  Helen's  studies,  Miss 
Sullivan  began  to  teach  her  to  read  printed 
words  in  the  blind,  or  raised  text.    "  A  slip 
on  which  was  printed  the  word  boy  was 
placed  on  that  object ;  and  the  same  experi- 
ment was  tried  with  a  great  many  articles, 
but  she  did  not  immediately  comprehend 
that  the  label -name  represented  the  thing. 
Then  I  took  an  alphabet  sheet  and  put  her 
finger  on  the  letter  A,  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing A  with  my  finger.    She  moved  her  finger 
from  one  printed  character  to  another,  as  I 
formed  each  letter  on  my  fingers."    In  one 
day,  Helen  learned  the  entire  alphabet,  both 
of  capitals  and  small  letters.    The  delight  of 
the  child,  when  she  found  that  she  could 
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read  words  for  herself,  was  very  great. 

"  She  would  sit  for  hours,  feeling  of  each 
word  in  her  book.    When  she  touched  one 
with  which  she  was  familiar,  a  peculiarly 
sweet  expression  would  light  up  her  face." 
This  picture  of  the  little  girl,  blind,  deaf, 
and  dumb,  sitting  with  her  first  book,  and 
beginning  dimly  to  comprehend  that  here  at 
last,  was    light  for  her  groping  soul,  and 
food  for  her  hungry  mind,  is  indeed  a  most 
interesting  one.  "She  sits  for  an  hour  or  two 
every  day,  finding  the  words  she  knows,  in 
her  books,  and  whenever  she  comes  to  one 
she  screams  with  delight." 

lt  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Helen  was 
at  this  time  not  quite  seven  years  of  age. 
After  she  had  learned  to  arrange  these 
printed  words  (sheets  of  which  had  been 
cut  up  into  slips)  so  that  they  formed  sen- 
tences, she  learned  very  easily  to  write  the 
same  sentences  with  pencil  and  paper.  She 
used  for  this  purpose  one  of  the  writing- 
boards  for  the  blind,  which  consists  merely 
of  a  sheet  of  pasteboard,  with  alternate 
ridges  and  depressions.  In  each  depression 
a  line  is  written,  the  ridges  on  either  side 
preventing  the  pencil  of  the  writer  from 
going  too  far  astray. 

At  first,  Helen's  hand  was  guided  by  her 
teacher,  as  she  wrote  the  letters,  but  in 
little  more  than  a  month  she  had  made  so 
much  progress  that  she  was  able  to  write 
without  assistance  a  correctly  spelled  and 
legible  letter.  The  following  fac-simile  of 
her  first  letter  to  hep  mother,  written  July 
12,  '87,  while  Helen  was  at  Huntsville  for 
a  short  visit,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
child's  wonderful  progress  during  the  four 
months  which  had  elapsed  since  she  began 
her  studies  with  Miss  Sullivan.  The  child, 
who  on  March  2ndknew  nothing  of  language, 
either  written,  spoken  or  manually  ex- 
pressed, was  able,  on  July  12th,  to  write  an 
intelligent  letter  to  her  mother. 

Incredible  as  her  wonderful  progress  ap- 
pears, we  must  bear  in  mind  that  with  all 
its  terrible  drawbacks,  her  isolated  position 
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gives  her  certain  advantages  for  study,  from 
the  very  fact  that  she  is  cut  off  from  almost 
all  the  distractions  which  so  powerfully  lure 
away  the  seeing  child  from  its  text-books. 
She  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
arithmetic,  and  had  learned  the  multiplica- 
tion table,  and  could  add,  subtract,  multi- 
ply and  divide  numbers  as  high  as  one  hun- 
dred, before  she  had  completed  her  eighth 
year.  She  had  also  learned  to  cipher  on  the 
type-slate  used  by  the  blind— a  sort  of  thick 
metal  slate  tilled  with  square  holes,  in 
which  the  type  (with  raised  figures  on  the 
end)  are  set,  and  moved  as  occasion  re- 
quires. At  first  Helen  found  it  hard  to  un- 
derstand that  the  type  meant  so  many 
apples,  oranges,  etc. ;  but  after  a  few  days 
she  mastered  this  difficulty,  and  then  be- 
came quite  infatuated  with  the  delights  of 
arithmetic.  She  became  so  excited  over  the 
various  examples  with  which  she  loved  to 
puzzle  her  little  brain,  that  her  sleep  was 
disturbed,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  stop 
her  arithmetic  lessons,  lest  her  health 
might  be  injured.  Indeed,  all  her  regular 
lessons  were  stopped  for  some  months,  after 
she  had  studied  about  a  year,  as  she  had 
made  such  wonderfully  rapid  progress  that 
it  was  thought  best  to  abandon  regular 
work,  for  fear  of  possible  injury  to  her 
active  little  brain. 

She  has  also  begun  geography,  and  knows 
about  the  points  of  the  compass  and  under- 
stands the  meaning  of  boundaries.  She  has 
also  studied  somewhat  with  maps ;  she 
learned  the  names  of  all  the  States  of  the 
Union — and  how  to  spell  them  correctly— in 
one  lesson,  -with  the  exception  of  a  few 
which  she  had  learned  previously.  She  has 
also  learned  to  write  according  to  the 
Braille  system— a  system  of  pricking  letters 
(represented  by  arbitrary  signs)  with  a  sti- 
letto in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  read 
afterwards  by  the  blind. 

During  her  stay  in  Boston  she  met  a 
young  lady,  a  scholar  at  the  Boston  High 
School,  who  told  Helen  that  she  was  study- 
ing Latin.  Helen  asked  her  teacher:  "What 
is  Latin  ?"  and  Miss  Sullivan  explained  to 
her  that  it  was  a  language  spoken  a  long 
time  ago — telling  her,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, that  table  in  Latin  was  mensa.  Helen 
at  once  asked :  "  What  is  girl,  boy,  father, 
mother,  in  Latin?"  and  in  a  few  minutes 
had  learned  seven  or  eight  Latin  words. 
Next  day  she  asked :  "  Where  is  my  pater  V 

Helen's  visit  to  New  England  did  much  to 
develop  her  mind,  not  only  because  she  saw 
(that  is,  had  described  to  her  by  her  faithful 
companion  and  teacher)  many  new  places 
and  people,  but  also  because  she  met,  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South 
Boston,  many  persons  who  could  converse 
with  her  in  the  finger-language.  She  visited 
Bunker  Hill  monument  and  the  Hall  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  She  was  intensely 
interested  in  all  that  she  saw  at  the  latter 
place,  and  became  impatient — an  unusual 
thing  for  this  sweet-tempered  child— because 
she  was  not  allowed  to  handle  all  the  relics, 
which  are,  of  course,  preserved  with  great 
care. 

I  wish  that  space  would  allow  me  to  de- 
scribe more  fully  this  interesting  child,  and 
to  give  some  particulars  of  her  daily  life,  in 
which  she  shows  a  gentle  and  affectionate 
heart,  a  love  of  nature,  and  extraordinary 
quickness  of  perception,  with  considerable 
powers  of  mimicry.  The  above  extract  from 
a  letter  written  by  Helen  to  Mr.  Anaguos, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Blind  Institu- 
tion at  South  Boston,  shows  more  clearly 
than  any  words  of  mine  can  do  the  wonder- 
fully rapid  progress  she  has  made.  The 
handwriting  is  remarkably  firm  and  strong 
for  a  child  of  her  years,  and  the  spelling, 
even  that  of  the  words  of  the  passage  in 
French,  is  quite  astonishing  in  a  child  of 
eight  and  a  half  years  of  age. 

Helen  is  oot  deficient  m  feminine  accom- 
plishments, and  has  learned  to  crochet,  lo 
sew  a  little,  and  to  knit  with  torn  needles. 
During  her  visit  to  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  near  Boston— a  newly  estab- 
lished branch  of  the  Perkins  Institution— she 
entered  with  delight  into  the  occupations 
of  the  tiny  inmates,  learning  to  do  bead- 
work,  to  model  in  clay,  etc.  Indeed,  what- 
ever she  attempts  to   learn,  she  learns  very 


rapidly,  and  although  she  prefers  intel- 
lectual occupations,  she  is  content  and 
happy  to  amuse  herself  with  her  blocks,  or 
to  sew  for  her  dolls,  of  which  she  has  a 
numerous  family. 

■♦«» 


The  annexed  letter  is  an  exact  oopy  (by  pho- 
tograph) of  a  letter  written  by  a  little  girl  who  is 
both  blind  and  deaf.  She  waa  born  on  the  27th 
of  June,  18S0,  so  that  she  was  only  about  nine 


years  and  five  months  old  when  this  letter  was 
written,  Her  education  began  in  March,  1887, 
and,  therefore,  she  has  not  yet  been  three  years 
under  instruction.  It  would  be  diffioult  to  find 
a  child  in  possession  of  all  the  senses  at  the  same 
age,  and  after  so  little  instruction,  able  to  write 
a  letter  bo  well  expressed,  so  correctly  spelled, 
and  in  such  beautiful  penmanship.  But  think 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  this  little  girl  had 
to  contend  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  and  the 
skill  necessary  to  write  such  a  letter.  Although 
she  was  born  a  perfectly  healthy  child,  in  pos- 
session of  all  her  faculties,  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
months  a  severe  illness  left  her  destitute  of 
hearing  and  sight,  so  that  since  that  time  she 
has  lived  in  total  darkness  and  total  silence. 
When  this  great  calamity  befel  her  she  was  too 
young  to  be  able  to  remember  anything  with 
distinctness,  and  therefore  it  may  be  said  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  she  had  never  heard  a 
word  spoken  or  seen  a  word  written.  Accord- 
ingly, three  years  ago  she  had  no  idea  that 
there  was  any  way  by  which  people  oould  tell 
their  thoughts  to  one  another.  She  was, 
therefore,  when  her  education  began,  in  a  very 
different  position  from  that  of  any  ordinary 
child  on  going   to   school.    Usually,   ohildren 
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have  been  hearing  people  speaking  to  them,  and 
have  learnt  to  speak  themselves  for  years  before 
they  go  to  school  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to 
read  and  write.  But  little  Helen  Keller  had 
yet  to  learn  that  things  havenames  by  which  wa 
can  speak  of  them  to  one  another. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  could  she  be 
taught  at  all  when  she  cannot  hear  what  you 
say  to  her,  nor  see  anything  you  are  speaking 
about '.'    It  would  take  a  long  time  to  tell  the 
whole  story  of  her  education  ;  but  one  or  two 
facts  will,  perhaps,  help  to  explain  how  she  was 
taught,    Her  teacher  began  by  putting  into  her 
hands  a  new  doll,  in  which  she  became  greatly 
interested.    "  When   her   curiosity   was  satis- 
fied," says  her  teacher,  "  I  took  her  hand  and 
passed  it  over  the  doll.    Then  I  made  the  letters 
do  1-1  slowly  with  the  finger  alphabet,  she  hold- 
ing my  hand   and  feeling  the  motion  of  my 
fingers.    I  began  to  make  the  letters  the  second 
time.    She  immediately  dropped  the  doll  and 
followed  the  motions  of  my  fingers  with  one 
hand,  while  she  repeated  the  letters   with  the 
other.    She  next  tried  to  spell  the  word  with- 
out   assistance,    though     rather     awkwardly. 
She  did  not  give  the  double  1,  and  bo  I  spelled 
the  word  once  more,  laying  stress  on  the  re- 
peated letter.    She  then  spelled  doll  correctly. 
Thia  process  was  repeated  with  other  words, 
and  Helen  soon  learned  six  words,  doll,  hat, 
muff,  pin,  cup,  ball.    When  given  one  of  these 
objects  she  would  spell  its  name,  but  it  wai 
more  than  a  week  before  she  understood  that  all 
things  are  thus  identified." 

To  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  task,  the  rapidity  with  whioh  this  pri- 
mary lesson  was  learned  must  appear  almost  a 
miracle.  Once  this  lesson  was  learned,  Helen's 
education  went  on  rapidly.  She  added  new 
words  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  a  day,  and  at 
the  end  of  four  months  she  had  mastered  450 
words,  which  she  not  only  spelled  correctly  but 
used  in  their  right  applications. 

Learning  to  read  implies  the  mastery  of  two 
systems  of  signs.  Those  who  possess  hearing 
and  sight  learn  first  a  system  of  audible  signs  — 
the  sounds  of  the  human  voice.  To  the  blind 
and  deaf  the  two  systems  are  neither  audible 
nor  visible  ;  both  are  tangible.  One  consists  of 
manual  signs,  and  takes  the  place  of  speaking  ; 
the  other  is  tbe  raised  type,  which  takes  the 
place  of  reading,  being  spelled  by  the  fingers  a3 
ordinary  type  is  by  the  eyes.  Like  most  children 
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Helen  Keller  reads  "  aloud,"  if  the  expression 
may  be  used  ;  that  is,  she  translates  into  the 
finger  alphabet  with  her  right  hand  the  words  in 
raised  type  which  she  reads  with  her  left,  just  as 
another  child  would  produce  with  the  voice  the 
sounds  whose  symbols  are  read  by  the  eye.  bhe 
evidently  understands  and  enjoys  fully  what 
she  reads  in  this  way  :  for  often,  while  reading, 
she  becomes  quite  excited,  her  face  lights  up, 
and  her  whole  frame  thrills  in  response  to  the 
sentiments  expressed. 

After  she  had  been  about  three  months  at 
reading  Helen  was  put  to  writing,  and  this  she 
also  learned  with  astonishing   rapidity,  as    is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  specimen  given  above. 
It  is  still  more  gratifying  to  know  that  Helen  s 
moral  culture  keeps  pace  with  her  intellectual 
growth.    She  charms  all  who  know  her  by  her 
goodness  as  much  as  by  her  intelligence ;  and 
her  kindness  of  heart  shows  itself  in  vivid  sym- 
pathy for  the  lower  animals  as  well  as  for  human 
beings.     An  amusing   incident    will  illustrate 
this.     She  had  taken  a  tadpole  out  of  the  water, 
and  kept  it  too  long  for  its  health.    Thi3  excited 
her  pity  so  much  that  for  some  days  afterwards 
she  kept  inquiring  about  "the  sick  tadpole  ; 
and  though  she  took  great  delight  in  holding 
her    hand    in    a    vessel  of  wat6r   containing  a 
few  tadpoles  to  feel  them  swimming  through  her 
fingers,  she  was  careful  not  to  lift  them  out  or 
injure  them  in  any  other  way. 

The  above  facts  are  taken  from  an  article  in 
Ihe  Scottish  Review  for  October  last  by  Profes- 
sor Murray  of  McGill  College,  and  to  this 
article  we  must  refer  our  readers  for  more  de- 
tailed information  about  this  marvellous  little 
blind  and  deaf  girl  The  letter,  of  which  we 
have  given  a  facsimile,  was  written  by  Helen 
Keller  to  Professor  Murray. 
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Per  It  inn  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution apd  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  just  issued,  shows  a  total 
number  of  pupils  Sept.  30,  of  226,  an  Increase 
of  12,  besides  31  discharged  during  the 
year.  The  general  health  of  tho  pupils 
has  been  good.  The  kindergarten  has 
more  than  fulfilled  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  those  through  whom  It  was  es- 
tablished. The  Treasurer's  report  shows: 
Casli  on  hand  October  1,  1888.  $37,306  52; 
receipts,  $202, 773  38;  total,  $240,778  38;  ex- 
penses and  investments,  $177, 833  11;  balance, 
$62,246  79.  A  part  of  the  permanent  funds  has 
again  been  invested  In  real  estate— a  brick 
building  on  Purchase  street,  three  houses 
in  South  Bostou  and  a  granite  building 
at  Congress  and  Matthews  streets.  The  reports 
speak  at  length  of  tho  interesting  case  of  Edith 
M  Thomas,  and  much  space  is  devoted  to  a  re- 
view of  the  life  of  Laura  Bridgman. 

Private  letters  from  Athens,  Greece,  state 
that  Prof.  Anagnos,  Director  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  is  rapidly  recovering  from 
his  late  illness.  His  friends  state  that  he  is  ex- 
pected to  be  on  his  way  home  very  shortly. 
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BLIND,  DEAF  AND  INTERESTING 


Sketches  of  Laura  Bridgman  and  Edith 
Thomas  in    an  Official  Beport. 

The  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  was  issuod  this  morn- 
ing The  number  of  blind  persons  at  the 
institution  at  the  close  of  the  year 
in  September  was  226,  against  214 
last  year.  Of  these  173  were  at 
the  school  proper  in  South  Bostou 
(!57  pimils.  13  teachers  and  orticeis  and 
three  domestics).  33  were  at  the  Kinder- 
garten at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  20  at  the 
work  hop  lor  adults.  The  death  of  Laura 
Bridgman  is  referred  to,  and  230  pages— 
the  greater  part  of  the  volume— are  de- 
voted to  a  history  of  her  education,  with  an 
introduction  by  Mr  .  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and 
a  tribute  to  her  memory. 

Accounts  of  the  work  done  in  the  school 
and  the  kindergarten,  the  commencement 
exercises,  etc..  follow.  The  following  books, 
printed  with  embossed  letters,  have  been 
issued  during  the  year:  "Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy,  one  volume  of  Latin  selections 
and  the  second  and  third  volumes  of 
Irving's  "Life  of  Washington."  In  addition 
to  these,  four  pieces  of  Braille  music,  have 
been  printed,  and  two  volumes  of  Drbach's 
"i'rize  Piano  School." 

Our  gifts  and  loans  of  embossed  litera- 
ture, the  trustees  say,  have  been  considera- 
bly extended.  Books  have  been  placed  in 
the  New  York  circulating  library,  and  in 
the  libraries  of  Providence  Newport.  Now 
Haven.  Hartford  and  Worcester;  they 
are  loaned  to  all  deserving  blind 
persons  who  apply  for  them;  they 
are  given  to  all  new  and  struggling 
institutions  for  tho  blind,  and  to  "Homes" 
or  centres  where  the  blind  assemble— in 
short,  it  is  tbe  intention  to  place  them  in 
every  library  where  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  blind  persons  will  be  likely  to  use 
them. 

In  the  report  of  the  matron  of  the  kinder- 
garten department  a  full  and  interesting 
account  is  given  of  the  educatiou  of  Edith 
Thomas,  who  is  both  blind  and  deal 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 


'Site.  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Blind  Asylum. 
The  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Perkins     Institution      and      Massachusetts 
School  for  the  .Blind  shows: 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  con- 
nected with  tiiis  institution  Oct.  1,  1889,  was 
826.  of  whom  20C  belonged  to  the  educa- 
tional departments  and  2o  were  employed  in 
the  workshop  for  adults.  Those  connected 
with  the  educational  departments  are  classi- 
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tied  as  follows : 

I'nplls  belonging  to  the  boys'  department 80 

fusils  belonging  to  tlie  Kills"  di  partment B8 

Pupils  belonging  to  tne  kindergarten ;>- 

Teachers  nnd  employes J* 

Number  of  JIassaimiisetts  beneficiaries no 

Suraber  ot  (uliilis  belonging  to  .Massachusetts...  ii 
Xnmber  of   blind  petsous  belonging  to  other 

states  .  . .'. J* 

Total 226 

Tlie  receipts  were  $240,079.00,  ana  the 
balance  on  hand,  Oct.  1,  $12,246:79.  rhe 
year  just  ended  has  been  a  prosperous  one  in 
all  departments  of  the  institution.  The  kin 
dertrarteu,  which  was  opened  at  Jamaica 
Plain  in  May,  1887,  for  very  young  bund 
children,  lias  been  filled  to  overflowing,  not- 
Withstanding  that  promotions  have  frni  e  been 
made  Iroin  it  to  the  school  at  South  Boston. 
This  Kinaemarceu  is  doing  an  admirable 
Work  in  promoting  the  education  of  blind 
children;  lor  not  only  are  its  pupils  better 
prepared  for  the  primary  instruction  Riven 
theyouim*st  classes  at  the  South  Boston 
school,  but  it  lias  so  aroused  the  attention  of 
parents  to  the  importance  of  early  training 
that  the  admissions  during  the  last  two 
vears  show  an  unusually  largo  propor- 
tion of  young  children.  With  such  material 
the  school  can  accomplish  better  results  than 
here  ofore.  In  the  intellectual  department, 
the  training  has  been  conducted  on  the  same 
general  principals  as  in  preceeding  years; 
the  pupils  have  made  good  progress,  ana  a 
class  of  11  members  graduated  at  the  close 
of  the  school  vear  in  .Tune  last. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  the  musical  train- 
ing of  ail  pupils  who  have  sufficient  ability  in 
that  direction:  and  this  education  becomes 
not  only  a  pleasant  accomplishment,  but  Is  so 
thorough  that  it  tits  them  for  future  success 
as  teachers,  vocalists,  pianists  or  organists. 
The  tuning  department  gives  -very  thorough 
tuition  in  the  construction,  care  and  tuning 
of  pianos— a  business  which  can  be 
very  successfully  pursued  without  sight, 
The  printing  office  of  the  institution  is  gradu- 
ally enlarging  its  work,  and  Is  supplying  a 
large  library  of  embossed  books,  wall  and 
dissected  maps,  and  other  tangible  apparatus 
for  the  use  of  the  blind.  The  education  of 
liulth  M.  Thomas,  the  blind  deaf  mute,  has 
been  continued  with  very  gratifying  results. 


BRIGHT  LITTLE  EDITH. 


One  of  the  Blind  Kindergarten's 
Pets. 

A    Sister    in    Affliction   to   Helen 
Keller. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  little  chil- 
dren at  Mr.  Anagnos'  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  is  Edith  M.  Thomas,  sister  in  afflic- 
tion to  Helen  Keller  and  Laura  Bridgman. 
.She  is  wholly  blind,  deaf,  and  only  seven 
years.  The  diphtheria  was  her  scourge. 
The  annual  report  of  the  institution,  out 
today,  tells  most  interestingly  of 
the       year's     progress     with      her.  Dr. 

Howe  in  Laura  Bridgman's  case  in- 
ferred that  vocal  language  is  the  natural 
language,  and  the  first  which  entered 
Laura's  thoughts.  No  such  method  of 
naming  people  has  been  observed  in  Edith, 
nor  (although  she  evidently  recognized  her 
friends)  does  she  seem  to  have  had  any  dis- 
tinctive signs  for  them  in  the  interval  (of 
about  three  years)  between  her  practical 
loss  of  oral  language  and  her  acquirement 
of   linger  speech. 

Her  last  intelligible  word — "kitty"  — 
was  spoken  long  ago,  and  articulation  now 
appears  to  have  ceased.  Her  laugh  re- 
mains perfectly  natural,  and  is 
merry  and  pleasing  in  its  tones; 
her  cry  tesembles  that  of  ordinary 
children.  Occasionally  she  says,  in 
finger  speech,  "Edith  sing;"  and 
then  Utters  a  succession  of  sounds,  varying 
in  tone,  but  never  very  loud,  although  she 
can  scream  lustily.  As  speech  degener- 
ated, she  began  to  make  use  of  another 
sound,  which  seems  a  remnant  of  oral  lan- 
guage ;  and  this  she  still  uses,  although  at 
a  sign  from  her  teacher  sho  immediately 
becomes  silent. 

The  manual  alphabet  has  now  become  so 
familiar  that     she    uses    it    almost    uncon- 
sciously :    she    talks     to    herself  in  finger 
speech,  and  even    while    falling  asleep 
is        often  spelling  the  passing 

thoughts.  During,  the  pa:t  year 
Jidith  has  made  considerable  progress 
in       language.  The     extent       of       her 

vocabulary    is  not  exactly  know>,    but    it 
I  numbers    at    least    701)   word;;    she    under- 
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stands  the  use  of  the  singular  and  plural 
of  nouns,  the  personal  pronouns,  and  the 
comparison  of  adjectives,  and  uses  prep- 
ositions with  greater  freedom.  The  use 
of  the  personal  pronouns  was  a  great  trial 
to  her.  When  her  teacher  began  to  ad- 
dress her  as  "you,"  instead  of  "Edith," 
the  little  girl  evidently  considered  it  an 
incivility,  and  would  correct  her  teacher 
by  spelling,  emphatically,  "Edith." 

The  word  enough  was  recently  given  her, 
and  an  explanation  of  its  meaning  was 
supplemented  by  illustrations  with  a  bas- 
ket containing  shells.  After  several  in- 
genious trials  to  test  her  comprehension  of 
the  word,  her  teacher  still  remained  in 
doubt,  A  few  hours  later,  however,  her 
doubt  was  dispelled,  when  Edith,  being 
asked  at  dinner  if  she  had  had  enough,  re- 
plied ''Yes!"  then,  quickly  correcting  her- 
self, said,  "No!  more  pudding!"  Since 
that  day  she  uses  the  word  correctly. 

Reading,  which  has  been  so  irksome  a 
task  to  her,  has  now  become  a  positive 
pleasure,  and  she  is  especially  interested 
in  a  little  book  she  now  has,  because  the 
short  chapters  into  which  it  is  divided 
make  a  continuous  story. 

l..  the  early  years  of  Laura  Bridgman's  educa- 
tion it  was  observed  that  she  ha  I  a  very  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  lapse  of  time.  The  same  is  true 
of  little  Kdith.  she  has  not  yet  learned  the 
hours  of  the  day.  but  reckons  time  with 
reference  to  such  periods  as  breakfast,  dinner, 
supper,  morning,  evening,  yesterday,  today,  to- 
morrow. She  keeps  account  of  the  days  of  the 
week,  and  their  distinctive  features  in  con- 
nection with  her  duties.  It  Is  evident,  too,  tli.it. 
though  she  has  not  yet  beengiven  thenera 
the  hours  of  the  day.  she  nevertheless  recognizes 
each  by  its  distinctive  duty;  and  from  hour  to 
hour  throughout  the  day.  when  notified  thai  the 
betl  has  rung,  she  goes  directly,  without  guid- 
ance, to  the  room  In  which  her  next  lesson  is  to 
be  given,  or  to  prepare  for  the  occupation  as- 
signed to  the  following  hour. 

Going  to  Church- 

Edith  frequently  asks  permission  to  go  to 
church,  but  it  has  net  been  considered  wise  to 
require  the  little  girl  to  sit  quietly  through  the 
length  of  time  usually  given  to  a  church  service 
until  she  is  able  to  understand  something  of  its 
character,  one  day.  however,  while  they  were 
taking  a  walk,  her  teacher,  finding  u  church  door 
open,  entered  witii  her  pupil,  showed  her  the 
interior  of  the  building,  and  tried  to  give  her 
an  idea  of  the  service.  The  pastor  was  a 
gentleman  whom  Edith  knew,  and  she  became 
much  interested  when  her  teacher  told  her  that 
he  stood  in  the  pulpit  ami  talked  to  the  people. 
From  that  time  she  was  so  anxious  to  attend 
church  with  the  other  children  that  her  teacher 
promised  to- take  her.  When  Sunday  morning 
came,  the  little  girl  said.  "Edith  put  on  best 
dress  and  goto  church  after  make  bed  and  li\ 
room  nice":  and  she  ran  about  the  house  in 
great  delight,  telling  every  one  who  could 
talk  with  her  that  slie  was  going  to 
church.  When  the  hour  came  and  she  was  ready 
to  go,  she  asked  for  a  penny  to  put  in  the  contri  - 
bution  box.  tied  it  in  her  handkerchief  and  put 
it  in  her  pocket.  She  breathed  hard  and  seemed 
to  be  in  a  fever  of  excitement  all  the  way.  When 
her  teacher  attempted  to  caution  her  about 
keeping  quiet  and  not  making  sounds  with  her 
lir>s.  she  withdrew  her  hand  with  an  air  which 
said  plainly  that  such  caution  was  unneces- 
sary. "  And  so,  indeed,  it  proved;  for  she 
was  perfectly  quiet  throughout  the  entire  ser- 
vice. 

Edith  is  a  very  industrious  little  girl  and  is 
capable  of  performing  various  household  duties. 
She  can  set  the  table,  wash  and  wipe  dishes 
neatly,  sweep  floors  and  make  beds,  one  day 
she  'found  a  headless  rag-doll,  and  she 
immediately  set  to  work  to  replace 
the  lost  member.  Taking  a  piece  of  cloth,  with- 
out pattern  she  cut  two  slightly  oval  pieces,  well 
shaped  and  fairly  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
body,  sewed  them  nearly  around,  leaving  an 
opening  through  which  to  put  the  stuffing.  She 
turned  them  so  as  to  leave  the  seam  on  the 
inside,  and,  cutting  small  pieces  of  cloth,  stuffed 
tne  head  she  had  made;  then  taking  a  strip  she 
sewed  it  around  the  opening,  thus  making  a 
neck  for  the  doll,  taking  care  that  this  seam  also 
should  be  on  the  inside;  and  finally  stitched  the 
neck  to  the  body. 
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The  contributions  of  Miss  Helen  C.  Bradloe, 
sister  of  tho  lato  Captain  J.  Putnam  Bradlee,  to 
the  Kindergarten  Endowment  Fund  for  the 
Blind  amount  to  the  generous  sum  of  $40,000. 


ANNUAL     REPORT     ON      EDUCATION       OF      THB 
BLIND. 

The  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Perkins  institution  and  Massachusetts  school 
for  the  blind  at  Boston  shows  the  total  num- 
ber of  blind  persons  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution October  1  to  have  been  226,  of  whom 
206  belonged  to  the  educational  departments 
and  20  were  employed  in  the  work-shop  for 
adults.  The  receipts  were  $240,079  and  the 
balance  on  hand  is  $12,246.  The  year  just 
ended  has  been  a  prosperous  one  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  institution.  The  kinder- 
garten, which  was  opened  at  Jamaica  Plain 
in  May,  1887,  for  very  young  blind  children, 
has  been  tilled  to  overflowing,  notwithstand- 
ing that  promotions  have  twice  been  made 
from  it  to  the  school  at  South  Boston.  This 
kindergarten  is  doing  an  admirable  work  in 
promoting  the  education  of  blind  children. 
In  the  intellectual  department  the  training 
has  been  conducted  on  the  same  general 
principles  as  in  preceding  years;  the  pupils 
have  made  good  progress,  and  a  class  of  11 
members  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  in  June.  The  printing-office  of  the  in- 
stitution is  gradually  enlarging  its  work  and 
is  supplying  a  large  library  of  embossed 
books,  wall  and  dissected  maps,  and  other 
tangible  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 
The  education  of  Edith  M.  Thomas,  the  blind 
deaf-mute,  has  been  continued  with  very 
gratifying  results. 
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OUR  SiOHILESS  WARDS. 


Interesting  Report  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind 


Remarkable  Progress  of  Little  Edith  Thom- 
as and  Helen   Keller. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  YEAR'S    WORK   AND  HIS- 
TORY OF    LAURA  BUIDGMAN. 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  more  interesting 
public  document  will  not  be  issued  this 
year  thin  the  anuual  report  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Pei kin's  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  lor  the  Blind,  which  has  just 
been  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  States. 
The  report,  is  one  ot  the  most  voluminous 
ever  issued,  containing  some  380  pages, 
but  tho  matter  contained  m  it  is  of  a 
particularly  interesting  character.  The 
statistical  portion,  condensed,  makes  the 
following  showing:  - 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  con- 
nected with  this  institution  Oct.  1,  1889, 
was  '226,  of  whom  206  belonged  to  the  edu- 
cational departments  ami  20  were  em- 
plo  ed  in  the  workshop  for  adults.  Those 
connected  with  the  educational  depart- 
ments »re  classiiied  as  follows:  — 
Pupils  belonging   to  the  boys'  depatt- 

ment  89 

Pupils  belonging^to  tho  girls'  depart- 
ment as 
Pupils  belonging  to  tho  kindergarten      32 
Teachers  and  employes  14 
Nuinbrr  uf  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  110 
Number  of  adulta  belonging  to  Massa- 
chusetts 24 
Number  of  blind  persons  belonging  to 
other  states  92 


Total 


226 


The  receipts  were  $240,079.90,    and    the 
balance  on  hand,  Oct.  1,    $12,216.79.       The 


yoarju.-Ht  ended  has  been  a  prosperous  one 
in  all  departments  of  the  institution.  The 
kiDdergai  ien,  which  was  opened  at  Ja- 
waicaPlaiii  in  May,  1887,  for  very  young 
blind  children,  has  been  tilled  to  ovei flow- 
ing, m>fc  withstanding  that  promotions 
have  twice  been  made  from  it  to  the  school 
at  South  Boston.  This  kindergarten  is  do- 
ing an  admirable  work  in  promoting  the 
education  of  bliud  children.  In  the  intel- 
lectual department,  the  training  has  been 
conducted  on  the  same  general  principles 
as  in  proceeding  years;  the  pupils  have 
made  good  progress  aud  a  class  of  11  mem- 
bers graduated  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  in  June  last.  Much  attention  is  given 
to  the  musical  training  of  all  pupils  who 
have  sufficient  ability  in  that  direction; 
and  this  education  becomes  not  only 
a  pleasant  accomplishment,  but  is  so 
thorough  that  it  tits  them  for  future  suc- 
cess hs  teachers,  vocalist,  pianists  or 
organists.  The  tuning  department  gives 
very  thorough  tuition  in  the  construction, 
care  and  tuning  of  pianos  —  a  business 
which  can  be  very  successful  y  pursued 
wituout  sight.  The  printing  office  of  the 
institution  is  gradually  enlarging  its  work, 
and  is  supplying  a  large  library  of  em- 
bossed books,  wall  and  dissected  maps,  and 
other  tangible  apparatus  for  the  use  of 
the  blind.  The  education  of  Edith  M. 
Thomas,  the  blind  deaf  mute,  has  been 
continued  with  very  gratifying  results, 
aud  the  report  contains  an  excellent  like- 
ness and  history  of  this  wonderfully  bright 
little  girl 

Speakiug  of  the  executive  head  of  the 
institution,  the  trustees  say;  "The  more 
and  more  highly  esteemed  and  cherished, 
indeed,  we  may  say  invaluable  director  of 
the  institution  and  secretary  of  this  Board, 
Michael  Anaguos,  after  twenty-one  years 
of  steady  work,  with  scarcely  any  relaxa- 
tion, but  with  excellent  results,  rinding 
the  burthen  too  heavy  eveu  for  his  robust 
constitution,  has  beeu  finally  compelled  to 
seek  health  iu  rest  and  recreation,  fee 
from  caies,  abroad.  Leave  of  absence  for  a 
whole  year,  it  need  be,  has  beeu  grauted 
him.  Ou  the  17th  of  June  he  sailed  from 
New  York  for  Europe.  After  souih  weeks 
spent  iu  Paris,  partly  iu  frequent  visits  to 
the  great  Exposition,  in  which  he  was  ex- 
tremely interested,  aud  partly  iu  consult- 
ing eminent  physicians  without  satis- 
factory result,  he  passed  on  to  Vienna  to 
consult  the  medical  authorities  there.  He 
will  probably  soon  find  himself  at  home 
once  moie  iu  his  native  Athens.  It  is 
hoped  that  by  the  spring  at  least  we  may 
be  able  to  welcome  him  back,  with  health 
restored,  to  the  scene  of  his  great  work, 
where  teachers  and  pupils  and  every  one 
couuected  with  (.he  lustitutioi'  reciprocate 
the  affection  which  he  bears  to  them. 
Meauwhile,  at  his  suggestion,  the  trustees 
have  appoiuted  Mr.  Johu  A  Beuuett  to  be 
acting  director  during  his  absence,  resid- 
ing at  the  institution.'' 

The  report  of  Acting  Director  Bennett  on 
the  pi  ogress  made  in  the  education  oi 
Ediih  Thomas  aud  Helen  Keller,  is  one  ot 
great  interest.  The  luitt>:  .till  soon  i  ccome 
a  resident,  pupil,  and  is  progieasing  very 
rapidly,  as  some  of  her  childish  letters  re- 
ceutly  published  in  the  Inquikeh  attest. 

The  education  of  Edith  Thomas  has  been 
continued  through  the  year,  with  gratify- 
ing success.  Her  health  has  been  uniformly 
good,  and  although  the  affection  of  the 
ears,  which  last  year  appeared  to  cause 
her  so  much  pain  and,  vexation,  has  not 
entirely  disappeared,  she  has  now  so  far 
recovered  that  it  is  hoped  she  will  soon  be 
able  to  dispeuse  with  the  aunst's  care. 

Her  sight  and  hearing  are  entirely  gone. 
She  appears  to  have  the  sense  of  smell  to 
an  average  degree,  and  uses  it  like  people. 
Duiiug  the  past  year  Edith  has  made  con- 
siderable progress  iu  language.  The  extent 
of  her  vocabulary  is  not    exactly    known,  j 
but  it    numbers    at     least  seven  hundred  i 
words;  she  now  understands  the  use  of  tho  j 
singular  and  plural  of  nouns,  the  personal 
pronouns,  and  the  comparison  of  adjectives 
and  she  uses  prepositions    with    freedom. 
Pcl  cil    writing    is  still  a  tedious  task  to 
her;  nevertheless.she  continues  to  improve, 
aud  uses  it  iu  her  lessons  and  in  letters  to 
her  mother  aud  other  friehds.  [Edith  used 
to  think  a  niau  was  iD  the    letter-box,  and 
when  she  went  to  post  a    letter,  sho  would 
knock  on    the  box  and    say,  "Man,    open 
the    door  !  "      She  now    understands  how 
letters  are  sent  by  mail.] 

Edith  is    a  very  industrious    little  girl, 


aud  in  capable  of  performing  various 
household  duties.  She  can  set  the  table, 
wash  and  wipe  dishes  neatly,  sweep  floors 
and  make  beds.  She  likes  to  go  to  the 
laundry  of  the  kindergarten,  and  assist  in  ■ 
turning  the  stockings  aud  folding  the 
clothes.  She  shows  great  aptitude  for  cut- 
ting aud  fitting.  She  dresses  her  dolls  in 
the  fashions  which  please  her,  and  if  the 
dribs  of  a  visitor  suggests  to  her  a  desir- 
able style,  she  hastens  to  copy  it  in  a  new 
garment  for  one  of  bet  family  of  dolls. 

Her  punisbmentsCfor  she  is  very  human, 
and  just  as  naughty  as  the  average  child) 
aio  borne  with  better  grace  than  formerly, 
and  she  sometimes  contrives  to  make  them 
more  endurable  by  finding  some  fun  in 
them.  Asa  punishment  for  a  certain  mis- 
demeanor, she  was  allowed  to  have  only 
plain  bread  for  several  successive  meals. 
She  accepted  her  punishment  without  re- 
monstrance, and  with  a  smile  of  merriment  j 
she  used  her  knife  and  fork  at  each  meal, 
and  ate  her  bread  with  an  air  of  "making 
believe"  it  was  the  most  dainty  fare. 

The  report  of  the  matron,  Mrs.  Isabel! 
Greely  is  an  interesting  addition  to  the  : 
document  and  calls  attention  to  the  number 
of  applicants  for  admission  whom  the  in- 
sufficient accommodations  make  it  neces- 
sary to  turn  away.  As  showing  what  is 
necessary  to  maintain  a  great  instituti  ou 
like  this,  the  following  statistics  ot  pur- 
chases during  the  year  are  given:— Meat, 
30,354  pounds;  fish,  4.199  pounds;  butter, 
5,934  pounds;  milk,  32,019  quarts;  sugar, 
9,d84  pounds;  tea  and    coffee,  6G5    pounds. 

Dr.  Hasket  Derby,  who  made  an  investi-  ! 
gatiou  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  how 
much  of  the  blindness  in  the  institution 
is  or  was  preventable,  makes  an  important 
report,  in  which  he  says  that  he  found  34 
cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  4  of  tra- 
choma, and  12  of  the  results  of  sympa- 
thetic opthalmia;  together,  50  instances 
of  preventable  blindness;  in  all,  27  per  cent 
of  the  inmates  of  tho  South  Boston  Asylum 
who  ueed  never  have  gone  there  had  they 
received  suitable  care  or  enlightened  treat- 
ment at  the  proper  time.  To  diminish 
such  a  percentage  in  the  future,  the  more 
careful  education  of  the  present  day  will 
not  alone  suffice.  Those  who  propose  to 
follow  the  profession  of  nursing  must  also 
be  properly  instructed,  aud  some  degree  of 
knowledge  ou  these  subjects  be  diffused 
in  the  community. 

The  place  of  honor  in  the  report  is  de- 
voted to  the  late  Laura  Bridgman,  the 
sketch  of  whose  life,  compiled  mainly  from 
repoits  by  Dr.  Howe,  makes  a  respectable 
volume  of  itself.  The  sketch  is  prefaced 
in  a  very  graceful  way, by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe.wbo  after  eulogizing  Frances  Lieber, 
Stanley  Hall, Horace  Mauu  aud  others,  who 
lent  valuable  assistance  to  Laura's  in- 
structor, closes  as  follows: — 

"The  narrative  belongs  to  the  past. 
Laura  Bridgman  has  followed  her  great 
teacher  into  the  world  of  shadows,  having 
reached  aud  passed  the  meridian  of  life, 
on  whose  decline  the  silent  messenger 
found  her  near  the  close  of  May  last,  fhe 
story  is  one  which  the  world  should  not 
willingly  let  die.  Already  the  wonders 
wrought  iu  her  case  have  been  helpful  to 
children  similiarly  afflicted,  and  the  tuition 
which,  for  her,  was  doubtful  and  experi- 
meuiai,  is  now  almost  as  clearly  denned 
and  understood  as  other  teaching  is.  *  *  * 
These  reports  preserve  in  the  most  genuine 
form  the  traces  of  the  way  which  was  so 
arduous  to  Laura  and  her  instructor,  and 
which  was  to  be  so  full  of  cheering  light 
to  those  who  follow  them.  In  reading  these 
records,  we  may  still  see  this  angel  of  de- 
liverance walking  through  the  fields  of 
knowledge  with  his  timid  pupil  holding  by 
his  hand.  Happier  still  is  it  to  feel  that 
this  deliverance  was  effected  in  the  person 
of  one  for  many,  and  that  education,  over- 
coming every  obstacle,  can  bring  those 
who  know  no  sight  nor  sound  of  this 
visible  universe  into  the  citizenship  of 
the  world, making  them  living  apd  efficient 
members  of  the  household  of  God  on  earth." 
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Prof.  Anacnos.  the  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  ttie  Blind,  who  Uas  been  In  Eu- 
rope for  some  time,  is  now  in  Greece,  where 
his  health  is  continuing  to  Improve. 
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*%.  Superintendent  Anagnoa  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  writes  in  excellent 
spirits  from  Athens.  He  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Howe  of  Boston  daring  the  holidays 
and  of  introducing  them  to  King 
George,  who  tendered  them  a  reception, 
in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Howe,  who  had 
interested  himself  so  deeply  in  the  cause 
of  Grecian  liberty.  In  addition  to  the 
honor  conferred  by  court  circles,  the 
exiled  Cretans  in  Athens  called  on  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Howe  in  a  body,  also  to  show 
them  respect  for  the  services  rendered 
by  Dr.  Howe. 


PERKINS   INSTITUTION. 

The  fifty-eighth  annual  report  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  has  been  published,  and  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  will  be  found  worthy 
of  a  careful  perusal : — 

The  record  of  the  year  shows,  even 
more  than  ever,  the  zeal,  fidelity,  en- 
lightened and  harmonious  co-oper- 
ation of  teachers,  superintendents 
and  officials  in  every  department,  with 
a  remarkable  degree  of  cheerful  recep- 
tivity, and  of  physical,  mental  and 
moral  progress  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils ;  and  the  whole  outlook  for  the 
future  is  full  of  promise. 

The  number  of  pupils  still  steadily 
increases,     even     beyond    our     present 


means  of  housing  them.  The  total 
number  of  blind  persons  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  institution  at  the  close 
of  the  year  was  226,  against  214  last 
year,  and  200  a  year  before  that.  The 
number  of  applicants  for  admission  at 
the  re-opening  of  the  school  in  Septem- 
ber was  unusually  large,  especially  for 
the  kindergarten,  whose  single  building, 
already  in  its  second  year,  overflows, 
notwithstanding  that  some  of  the  more 
advanced  pupils,  having  reached  the  re- 
quired age  of  nine  years,  have  been 
transferred  to  the  parent  institution. 

The  system  of  physical  training,  in 
the  well-equipped  gymnasium  for  boys 
and  for  girls,  has  been  carried  on  with 
undiminished  vigor ;  and  its  effects  are 
visible  in  the  healthfulness,  the  carriage 
and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  pupils. 
The  work  of  the  school  proper  is  con- 
ducted by  the  same  corps  of  faithful  and 
efficient  teachers  of  both  sexes,  several 
of  whom  are  blind  themselves,  that  wras 
engaged  in  it  last  year.  Only  one 
teacher  has  resigned.  None  have  been 
dismissed.  The  music  department,  here 
a  most  important  one,  inasmuch  as  de- 
privation of  the  sense  of  sight  seems  to 
seek  and  find  so  great  a  compensation 
1  with  the  blind  in  a  peculiar  keenness  of 
the  auditory  nerve,  and  in  a  fine  sensi- 
bility to  melody  and  harmony,  —  im- 
proves year  by  year  under  the  director, 
Mr.  Reeves,  well  seconded  by  able 
teachers  and  by  seeing  music  readers. 
In  chorus  and  solo  singing ;  in  piano- 
forte and  organ  playing ;  in  the  practice 
of  the  violin,  the  clarinet,  flute  and  vari- 
ous brass  instruments ;  in  the  theory  of 
music,  the  writing  ai?d  analysis  of  har- 
mony,— the  standard  of  attainment  is 
continually  rising. 

The  problem  of  education  for  those 
both  blind  and  deaf  was  first  solved  by 
Dr.  Howe  in  the  case  of    Laura  Bridg- 
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man.  It  has  been  presented  anew  in 
Helen  Kellev  and  Edith  Thomas.  Helen 
is  virtually  one  of  our  pupils,  as  her 
teacher  is  one  of  our  graduates,  and  has 
done  her  work  under  the  inspiration  and 
with  the  warm  sympathy  of  Mr.  Anag- 
nos.  Edith  Thomas  manifests  an  equally 
teachable  nature,  has  already  as  copious 
a  vocabulary  at  her  command  as  is  avail- 
able for  a  large  proportion  of  seeing 
men  and  women,  and  writes  letters  that 
indicate  a  bright  and  active  mind, 
promptly  susceptible  of  instruction  and 
influence. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  trait  in 
these  two  children  is  their  thirst  for 
knowledge, — an  unresting  curiosity 
which  makes  every  acquisition  a  fresh 
and  vivid  joy.  This  trait  may  suggest 
the  existence  of  a  similar  curiosity,  no 
less  intense,  in  seeing  children  of  active 
minds.  They  learn  and  know,  not  be- 
cause they  are  possessed  of  the  organs  of 
sense,  but  because  a  mind  that  craves 
knowledge  makes  its  perpetual  and  dili- 
gent quest  through  these  organs,  which 
else  would  teach  them  nothing.  In  the 
blind  and  deaf  children  the  curiosity 
which  normally  seeks  and  rinds  its  am- 
ple gratification  through  eye  and  ear, 
much  more  than  through  taste,  touch  and 
smell,  presses  continually  its  claim  for 
knowledge  of  the  surrounding  world 
through  the  one  gate  of  knowledge 
which  remains  unclosed. 

There  has  been  no  relaxation  in  the 
operations  of  the  Howe  Memoiial  Press, 
and  the  following  books  have  been  is- 
sued during  the  year:  "Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy,"  one  volume  of  Latin 
selections,  and  the  second  and  third 
volumes  of  living's  "Life  of  Washing- 
ton." In  addition  to  these,  four  pieces 
of  Braille  music  have  been  printed,  and 
two  volumes  of  Urbach's  "Prize  Piano 
School."  At  no  time  in  our  his- 
tory has  the  work  of  our  printing  house 
been  so  wide,  and  solid  and  satisfactory 
in  its  results,  as  within  the  last  few 
years. 

In  the  name  of  Him  whose  hands, 
once  laid  in  blessing  on  little  children  in 
Galilee,  rest  unseen  on  the  heads  of 
these  little  ones  for  whom  we  plead,  we 
commend  this  charity  to  a  beneficent 
public,  and  will  not  cease  to  urge  its 
claims,  till  every  sightless  child  in  New 
England  can  be  lovingljr  cared  for, 
shielded  from  evil,  and  trained  for  the 
best  that  he  can  acquire,  become  and  be 
in  this  world  and  in  the  world    beyond. 

Another  remarkable  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  child,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  is  receiv- 
ing instruction  at  the  Kindergarten 
branch  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and 
we  publish  the  following  interesting  de- 
tails concerning  her  that  we  find  in  the 
annual  report  of  Prof.  Bennett.  Acting 
Director  of  the  institution  :  — 

The  education  of  Edith  Thomas  lias 
been  continued  through  the  year,  with 
gratifying  success.  Her  health  lias 
been  uniformly  good,  and  although  the 
affection  of  the  ears,  which  last  year  ap- 
peared to  cause  her  so  much  pain  and 
vexation,  has  not  entirely  disappeared, 
she  has  now  so  far  recovered  that  it  is 
hoped  -he  will  soon  be  able  to  dispense 
with  the  aurist's  care.  Her  sight  and 
healing  are  entirely  gone.  She  appears 
t<i  have  tin-  Bense  of  smell  to  an  average 
degree,  and  uses  it  like  people  whose 
senses  are  perfect.  She  takes  pleasure 
in  the  fragrance  of  flowers  and  other 
agreeable  odors.  She  does  not,  how- 
ever, apply  miscellaneous  objects  to  her 
nose,  but  relies  entirely  upon  her  sense 
of  touch  for  examining,  and  forreceiving 
information  and  instruction  of  all  kinds. 


ANOTHER  BLIND  PRODIGY. 


Edith  M,  Thomas,  and  What  the  Kindergarten  has  Ac- 
complished for  Her, 

Interesting    Intelligence    Regarding   Her    Life    and   Educa,-, 

tionai    Progress. 


EDiTH  M.  THOMAS. 


The  disease  by  which  Edith  lost  her 
sight  and  hearing  occurred  when  she 
was  four  years  old,  until  which  time  she 
had  been  a  healthy,  vigorous  child,  of 
more  than  average  quickness  and  ability ; 
and,  according  to  her  mother's  account, 
she  had  attained  a  greater  command  of 
language  than  most  children  of  her  age. 
.She  was  an  incessant  talker,  and  her 
childish  speech  was  very  intelligible. 
Then  she  was  prostrated  with  scarlet- 
fever  and  diphtheria,  and  for  many 
weeks  the  little  sufferer  was  confined  to 
her  bed.  The  disease  raged  violently  in 
throat  and  ears,  the  eyes  were  coated 
with  a  membrane  by  which  they  were 
finally  destroyed,  and  the  organs  of 
speech  were,  for  a  time,  paralyzed. 
When  she  began  to  recover,  her  sight 
was  entirely  gone,  she  had  forgotten 
how  to  walk,  and  her  hearing  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  be  affected. 

During  the  two  years  which  followed 
she  continued  to  talk,  and  her  active 
brain  and  hands  found  abundant  occupa- 
tion. She  remembered  the  period  be- 
fore the  terrible  illness,  and  used  oc- 
casionally  to  allude  to  it  in  connection 

with    sum,,    pivse vent,    calling    it 

•'other  days;-  and  it  is  thought  that  she 
then  recalled  („  mjm[    w\vM    s)1(.  Us|,(1  tc) 

see  beforeslie  lost  those  full,  black  eyes, 
winch  were  so  beautiful.  She  found 
her  way  about  the  house  so  easily  that 
her  loss  of  sight  was  less  marked  than  it 


would      otherwise      have      been.     But 
gradually  her   friends   found   that   they 
must  raise  their  voices  more  and  more  in 
order  to  make  the  auditory  nerves  carry 
their  messages  to    the   child's  brain,  and 
when  she  was    six    years   old  Edith  had 
ceased  to  hear  even   the  loudest  sounds. 
The  world,  already  dark  to  her,    had 
now  sunk  into    absolute    silence.     Nat- 
urally her   speech   degenerated,  and   by 
j  degrees    was    abandoned.     No    uniform 
'  signs  took  its  place  as  a  means  of   com- 
I  munication,  but  the  tones  of  the  child's 
j  voice,  sometimes  accompanied  by  panto- 
mime suggested    by   the  occasion,    told 
1  the  mother  her   feelings   or   wants.     If 
her  mother  wished  to  send  her  for   any- 
'  thing,  she  would  turn  Edith's  face  in  the 
direction  she  wished  her   to  go,  and  the 
child  would  accordingly  go  up   or  down 
stairs,  toward  parlor  or  kitchen,  usually 
comprehending  the  object  for  which  she 
was  sent. 

Her  last  intelligible  word — "kitty" — 
was  spoken  long  ago,  and  articulation 
now  appears  to  have  ceased.  Her 
laugh  remains  perfectly  natural,  and  is 
merry  and  pleasing  in  its  tones;  her 
cry  resembles  that  of  ordinary  children. 
Occasionally  she  says  in  finger  speech, 
'•Edith  sing;"  and  then  utters  a  succes- 
sion of  sounds,  varying  in  tone,  but 
never  very  loud,  although  she  can  scream 
lustily.     As  speech  degenerated,  she  be- 


gan  to  make  use  of  another  sound, 
which  seems  a  remnant  of  oral  lan- 
guage;  and  this  she  still  uses,  although 
at  a  sign  from  her  teacher  she  immedi- 
ately becomes  silent.  When  alone, 
playing  with  her  dolls,  her  manner  in- 
dicates that  she  is  talking  to  them  by 
this  sound,  but  she  no  longer  uses  it  in 
addressing  persons. 

The  manual  alphabet  has  now  become 
so  familiar  that  she  uses  it  almost  uncon- 
sciously ;  she  talks  to  herself  in  finger 
speech,  and  even  while  falling  asleep 
she  is  often  spelling  the  passing  thoughts. 
Her  tiny  fingers  form  the  letters  neatly 
and  she  writes  in  the  air  an  even  hand 
that  is  pleasant  to  follow.  During  the 
past  year  Edith  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  language.  The  extent  of 
her  vocabulary  is  not  exactly  known, 
but  it  numbers  at  least  seven  hundred 
words;  she  now  understands  the  use  of 
the  singular  and  plural  nouns,  the  per- 
sonal pronouns,  and  the  comparison  of 
adjectives,  and  she  uses  prepositions 
with  greater  freedom. 

Reading  which  has  been  so  irksome  a 
task  to  her,  has  now  become   a   positive 
pleasure,  and  she  is  especially  interested 
in  a  little  book  she  now  has,  because  the 
short  chapters  into  which  it   is   divided 
make  a  continuous  story,    and    the    ac- 
quaintances she  made  in   the   beginning 
of  the  book  she  meets  again   and   again 
as  she  proceeds.       While    one    of    the 
teachers  reads  aloud  to    the   other    little 
girls,  Edith  will  sit  near,  reading  to  her- 
self from  the   book    which    she  finds  so 
delightful.     At  other  times  she  reads  to 
her  teacher,  following  the  lines  with  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  to  catch  the  words  of 
the  writer,  while  with  the  other  hand  she 
translates  them   into  manual   language. 
(See  illustration.)  While  thus  occupied, 
the  fingers  that  read  run  on  in   advance 
of  those  that  repeat   the    words ;    she  is 
taking  in  ideas  more  rapidly  than  she  is 
transmitting  them,  and  the  brain  is  there- 
fore doing  a  complex  work  in  follow'ing 
simultaneously   two    sets   of   words  and 
guiding  the  hands  in  the  performance  of 
different  duties.     Nevertheless,  she  con- 
tinues to  improve,    and  uses  it  in  her 
lessons  and  in  letters  to  her  mother  and 
other  friends.       She  studies  elementary 
arithmetic,  has   made  some   progress  in 
addition,    and    has     demonstrated    her 
familiarity   with    the    tables    of    twos, 
threes,  and  fours,  by  writing   them  out 
neatly,  with  pencil. 

She  has  taken  the  kindergarten  occu- 
pations, and  can  now  analyze   the  gifts. 
She  works  from  dictation,    her   teacher 
repeating  in  finger  speech  the  oral  direc- 
tions given  to   the    class.       She    takes 
great  delight  in  modeling   with  clay,  es- 
pecially when,  after   the    completion  of 
the  articles  required  by   the   lesson,   she 
is  allowed  to  choose  an  object,    and  ex- 
ercise her    ingenuity   to    produce   from 
memory  a  likeness    of    something   she 
knows  through  the  sense  of  touch.    And 
in  this  exercise  she  is   very   successful. 
Her  voluntary  work  often    lacks   finish, 
but  in  form,  in   the  relative   proportion 
of  the  various  parts,  and  in  attention  to 
detail,  it  excells  that  of  her  school-mates. 
Edith  is  a  very  industrious   little  girl, 
and  is  capable   of    performing   various 
household  duties.     She  can  set  the  table, 
wash    and    wipe    dishes   neatly,  sweep 
floors  and  make  beds.     She  likes  to   go 
to  the  laundry  of  the  kindergarten,  and 
assist  in  turning  the  stockings  and  fold- 


opening, 
doll,  taking 


ing  ihe  clothes. 


tude  for  cutting  and  fitting. 


She  shows  great  apti- 
She  dresses 
her  dolls  in  the  fashions  which  please 
her,  and  if  the  dress  of  a  visitor  sug- 
gests to  her  a  desirable  style,  she  hastens 


her  family  of  dolls.  One  day  she  found 
a  headless  rag  doll,  and  she  immediately 
set  to  work  to  replace  the  lost  member. 
Taking  a  piece  of  cloth,  without  a  pat- 
tern, she  cut  two  slight  oval  pieces, 
well  shaped  and  fairly  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  body,  sewed  them  nearly 
around,  leaving  an  opening  through 
which  to  put  the  stuffing.  She  turned 
them  so  as  to  leave  the  seam  on  the  in- 
side, and,  cutting  small  pieces  of  cloth, 
stuffed  the  head  she  had  made ;  then 
taking  a  strip  she  sewed  it  around  the 
thus  making  a  neck  for  the 
care  that  this  seam  also 
should  be  on  the  inside ;  and  finally 
stitched  the  neck  to  the  body  of  the  doll. 
The  idea  was  entirely  her  own,  and  in 
its  execution  she  had  no  assistance  what- 
ever. This  is  but  one  of  many  examples 
which  might  be  cited  to  show  that  she 
not  only  has  the  imagination  to  conceive, 
but  also  the  skill  and  ingenuity  to  carry 
out  her  conceptions ;  and  this  ability  is 
not  confined  to  handiwork  only,  but 
seems  to  extend  to  all  practical  matters 
as  far  as  she  has  yet  had  experience. 

She  is  affectionate  in  her  disposition, 
and  responds  quickly  to  those  who  mani- 
fest an  interest  in  her.  She  is  fond  of 
children,  but  shows  discrimination,  and 
is  much  more  attracted  to  some  of  her 
school-mates  than  to  others.  She  joins 
heartly  in  their  sports,  in  some  of  which 
she  is   the  leader,  takes    part   in    their 

gymnastic  exercises  and  in  their  kinder- 
garten games.  She  is  also  fond  of  ani- 
mals,  especially  of  dogs  and  horses. 
She  has  grown  more  tender  and  consid- 
erate of  the  feelings  of  others;  she  seeks 
the  approval  of  her  teachers,  and  often 
manifests  sorrow  when  she  has  done 
wrong,  or  when  she  has  accidentally 
committed  mischief. 

Blindness,  while  it  closes  one  of  the 
broadest  and  smoothest  avenues  to 
learning,  has,  nevertheless,  partial  com- 
pensations in  removing  some  distracting 
influences,  and  in  ci'eating  a  sense  of  de- 
pendence which  tends  to  make  the  pupil 
more  docile.  Thus  the  blind  child  is 
unconsciously  aided  to  that  great  steadi- 
ness of  application,  by  which  alone  he 
can  overcome  the  great  obstacles  in  his 
way.  But,  strangely  enough,  the  loss  of 
sight  has  not  aroused  in  Edith  this  sense 
of  dependence,  and  the  additional  loss 
of  hearing,  instead  of  awrakening  that 
hunger  for  food  from  without,  which 
such  terrible  isolation  has  created  in 
other  blind  deaf  mutes,  has  stimulated 
the  development  of  resources  within  her- 
self, and  thus  increased  her  independ- 
ence and  self-reliance.  Hence.  wrlien 
she  entered  school  her  mind  was  not  a 
blank  page  ready  for  the  inscription  of 
the  daily  lessons  of  her  teacher,  but  was 
as  full  of  childish  fancies,  thoughts  and 
plans  as  that  of  any  intelligent  little  girl 
of  her  age ;  and,  in  viewr  of  her  slight 
incentives  to  the  painfully  slow  and  la- 
borious task  before  her,  the  progress  of 
little  Edith  is  remarkable.  But  the  very 
traits  of  character  which  were  a  hind- 
rance at  the  commencement  of  her  edu- 
cation are  the  strongest  assurances  of 
greater  progress  in  the  future.  The  de- 
light which  she  manifested  when,  after 
the  long  vacation,  the  summons  came 
for  her  return  to  the  kindergarten,  and 
the  jdea sun;  which  she  has  begun  to  feel 
in  reading  embossed  books,  are  indica- 
tions of  an  awakening  interest  in  her 
studies,  which,  combined  with  her 
natural  ability,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
dace  admirable  results. 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


ENDOWMENT    FUND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  Oct.  1,  1889,  to  Jan.  18,  1890:  — 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Franc-s,  sixth  contribution,  from 

sale  of  "Heidi" #130.11 

Green.  Charles 25  00 

Leavitt's,  Miss  M.  R.,  Sunday-school  class  In 

Unitarian  church,  Neponset 100  00 

Proceeds  of  sale  by  Theodora  Irving  Knight, 
Eleanor  G.  Gray,  Edith  Rotch,  Clara  Win- 
throp,  Marianne  Appleton,  Ruth  Williams, 
Emilv  Reed,  Bessie  Seabury,  Margaret 
Winthrop,  Ethel  Stockton,  Marjory  Ap- 
pleton, and  Sarah  Bremer 340  85 

Shuman,  Lillie,  May   Davenport,  and    Susie 

Seaver 1000 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 
Annual    subscriptions    through    the    Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Aid  Society,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gard- 
ner, Treasurer ''8  50 

Bradbury.  Miss  Alice  C,  proceeds  of  enter- 

tainment 600 

Cash 75 

Cole.  Dorman  W.,  Piainfield,  Vt '.'.'.'.'.  135 

f'oolidge,  Mrs.  ,1.  T..  Jr.,  annual 10  00 

D.,  L.  W.,  and  M.  M.  D.,  annual 50  00 

Goodman,  Richard,  Lenox,  annual  10  00 

Kindergarten,  Miss  R.  Porter's,  Somerville  .  .  1  10 

Montgomery.  William,  annual 25.00 

Sampson's.  Miss,  private  school,  Charlestown, 

seventh  contribution o  00 

Sunday-school  of  the  Unitarian  church,  Lit- 
tleton, fourth  contribution 5  00 

Wales.  George  W.,  annual 100  00 

Whitehead,  Miss  Mary,  Charlestown,  annua!..  lo'oo 

Total #253.70 

FOR  THE  NEW  BUILDING. 

Charles.  Mrs.  M.  C,  sixth  contribution 25  00 

Green,  Mrs.  Fanny  Axford i'oo 

Previously  acknowledged 26^00 

Total #52 .00 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 

No.  146  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 
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Saturday,  February  1,   1890. 


PROFESSOR    ANAGNOS. 

The  following  particulars  about  Prof. 
Anagnos  are  taken  from  the  report  of 
trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution: 

The  more  and  more  highly  esteemed 
and  cherished,  indeed,  we  may  say  in- 
valuable, director  of  the  institution  and 
secretary  of  this  Board,  Michael  Anag- 
nos, after  twenty-one  years  of  steady 
work,  with  scarcely  any  relaxation,  but 
with  excellent  results,  finding  the  bur- 
then too  heavy  even  for  his  robust  con- 
stitution, has  been  finally  compelled  to 
seek  health  in  rest  and  recreation,  free 
from  cares,  abroad.  Leave  of  absence 
for  a  whole  year,  if  need  be,  has  been 
granted  him.  On  the  17th  of  June  he 
sailed  from  New  York  for  Europe. 

After  some  weeks  spent  in  Paris,  part- 
ly in  frequent  visits  to  the  great  Exposi- 
tion, in  which  he  was  extremely  interest- 
ed, and  partly  in  consulting  eminent 
physicians  without  satisfactory  result,  he 
passed  on  to  Vienna  to  consult  the  medi- 
cal authorities  there.  He  will  probably 
soon  find  himself  at  home  once  more  in 
his  native  Athens.  It  is  hoped  that  by 
the  spring  at  least  we  may  be  able  to 
welcome  him  back,  with  health  restored, 
to  the  scene  of  his  great  work,  where 
teachers  and  pupils  and  every  one  con- 
nected with  the  institution  reciprocate 
:  the  affection  which  he  bears  to  them. 

Meanwhile,  at  his  suggestion,  the 
trustees  have  appointed  Mr.  John  A. 
Bennett  to  be  acting  director  during  his 
absence,  residing  at  the  institution.  Mr. 
Bennett  entered  upon  his  work  with  Mr. 
Anagnos  on  the  first  of  May,  and  '  thus 
had  over  six  weeks  in  which  to  study 
his  methods  and  to  profit  by  his  advice. 
He  has  been  received,  as  he  assures  us, 
with  the  utmost  kindness  and  assistance 
on  the  part  of  all  who  are  engaged  there 
in  the  work;  and  thus  far  all  has  gone 
on  well,  the  new  year  opening  with  the 
best  signs  of  promise. 
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SONG    RECITAL    AT    TEE    PERKINS 
INSTITUTE. 

Mr.  Geo.  J.  Parker,  the  distinguished 
tenor,  gave  a  delightful  song  recital  to  his 
pupils  and  friends  at  the  Perkins  Institute 
Thursday  evening.  He  was  twice  ielieved 
by  readings  from  Mrs.  P.  A.  Flanders,  one 
of  the  best  of  our  public  readers.  Her 
last  selection,  particularly,  which  was 
new  to  her  audience  ("A  boy's  composition 
on  the  Woodchuck")  convulsed  all,  both 
old  and  young  with  laughter.  Mr.  Parke 
gave  eighteen  songs,  divided  iuto  three 
groups,  of  six  each,  the  numbers  in  each 
of  these  skillfully  and  judiciously  contras- 
ted, to  avoid  monotony. 

Miss  Agnes  Snyder,  one  of  the  music 
toachers  in  the  girls'  department  was 
accompanist,  her  task  was  not  an  easy  one; 
but  from  the  sympathetic  and  adequate 
support  which  she  gave  the  singer,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  so.  The  possession  of  inborn 
musical  feeling  is  certainly  hers. 


Ucrstcm    gorst 


MONDAY  MORNING,  FEB.   3,  1890 


HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

In  the  fifty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Perkins  In  stitu don  for  the  Blind, 
which  has  just  been  published,  I  rind  some 
facts  of  curious  psychological  import  which 
confirm  views  which  I  have  long  entertained 
a?  to  the  compensations  of  deprivations  of  the 
senses.  And  here  1  do  not  mean  merely  the 
additional  keenness  which  is  given  to  the 
senses  which  disease  has  not  touched,  but  to 
the  opening  of  the  realm  cf  imagination  and 
fancy  in  larger  measure  than  is  obtainable  by 
the  average  person.  I  recall  the  saying  of  Dr. 
Howe.  that,  iu  his  opinion,  Laura  Bridgman 
enjoyed  life  bette:-  than  most  people,  because 
she  was  thrown  back  upon  her  resources  of 
sentiment  and  imagination,  and  instead  of 
having  her  mind  distracted  by  a  multitude  of 
more  or  less  frivolous  ideas  and  engagements. 
was  cheered  by  those  visions  of  beauty  which 
she  saw  with  that  inner  eye  which  no  calamity 
could  darken.  In  the  appendix  to  the  present 
report  there  are  interesting  accounts  of  Laura 
Bridgman  by  the  same  wise  teacher,  and  in 
one  of  them  he  emphasizes  the  remarkable 
fact  that  she  derived  happiness  from  being 
able  to  add  to  the  happiness  of  others,  instead 
of  becoming  selfish  and  inconsiderate,  as  would 
not  be  unnatural  in  one  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed t<  receive,  rather  than  in  a  position  to 
give,  favors  and  kindnesses. 

The  re  port  of  the  trns'ees  gives   some  inter- 
estiue:   facts   in    regard  to  the  development  of 
ihe  musical  tastes  and  capacities  of  the  Wind, 
and  it   is  remarked  that  deprivation  of   the 
sense  of  sight  seems  to   seek  and  find  a  great 
compensation   with    ttiem  in  a  peculiar  keen- 
ness of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  in  a  fine  sensi- 
bility to  melody  and  harmony.    The  fact  that 
the  standard  of  attainment  in  musical  culture 
is  constantly  rising   among   the   uupiis  is  the 
more  noticeable  from  the  circumstance   that, 
besides     proficiency     in     chorus     and     solo 
singing,     iu     pianoforte     and     organ     play- 
ing,   in    the     practices   of     the    violin,    the 
clarionet,    flute,    and   various     brass    instru- 
ments,    there     is     acquaintance     with     the 
theory  of  music,  the  writing   and   analysis   of 
harmony,   with  some  initiation  into  the  mys- 
teries of  counterpoint  through  the  study  and 
practice,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  of   a 
number   of   Bach's   chords.    It  is  pleasant  to 
learn  also  that  the  pupils   have  been  favored 
with  performances  in  their  own  music  hall  by 
leading  musicians  of  Boston,  and  that  concerts 
and  operas  have  been    open    to  them  without 
cost.    It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  piano  tuning 
is  turned  to  profitable  account  by  the  blind, 
and     not     only     are     all     tho      pianos     in 
the    public      schools       kept      in     tune     by 
pupils     or      graduates      of     tlie       Perkins 
Institution,     but      manv     private     families 
avail  themselves  of  their  skill  in  this  work.    I 
regret  that  the  workshop  for  adults  continues 
to  be  barely  self-supporting,  as  a  number  of 
capable  and  industrious  blind  men  and  women 
are  thus  debarred  from  employment,  and  the 
suggestion  of  the  trustees  that  friends  of  the 
institution  should  enlist  the  interest  of  people 
in  this  department  and  secure  purchasers  for 
the  goods  which  are  kept  out  of  a  fair  compe:i- 
tion  in  the  open  market  is  an  excellent  one. 
*** 
I  was  interested  in  tho  account  of  the  prog- 
ress of  Edith  M.  Thomas,  the  little  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  pupil  in  the  admirable  kindergarten, 
because  I  am  familiar  with  her  case,  and  it 
was  pleasant  for  me  to  learn  that  these  articles 
of  her  handiwork  attracted  favorable  attention 
at  the  Paris  Exposition.    While  her  voluntary 
work  is  said  often  to  lack  finish,  it  excels  that 
of  her  schoolmates  in  proportion  and  in  atten- 
tion to  detail.    Her  progress  in  pencil  writing 
which  she  uses  in  letters  to  her  mother  and 
others  is  noticeable,   but  one  illusion  which 
knowledge  has  dispelled  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
matter  for  regret  if  its  promotion  were  con- 
sistent  wiili  advancing  intelligence.     Edith 
used  to  think  a  man  was  in  the  letter  box,  and 
When  she  went  to  post  a  letter  she  would  knock 
on  tho  box  and  say,  "Man.  open  door!''    Her 
knowledge  that  letters  are  sent  by  mail  seems 
a  poor  substitute  for  her  fancy  of  the  mysteri- 
ous occupant  of  the  letter  box. 
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WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY    12,    1890. 


Executive  Council. 

The  following  nominations  for  reappointmen 
were  made  by  the  governor  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  this  alternoon:  Charles  V.  Bemis  of 
Medford,  Frederick  L.  Ames  of  Ea9ton,  Thomas 
E.  Proctor  and  David  P.  Kimball  of  Boston,  trus- 
tees Massachusetts  General  Hospital;  Francis 
Brooks,  Jobn  S.  Dwight,  Thomas  F.  Temple  and 
William  L.  Richardson  of  Boston,  trustees  Per- 
nios Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind.    All  of  these  were  confirmed. 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON  INQUIRER, 


SOUTH  BOSTON,    FEB.  15,  1890. 


If  you  want  to  see  a  big  and  busy  Sun- 
day scbool,  just  drop  into  the  vestry  of  St. 
John's  M.  E.  Church  between  2  and  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Like  everything 
else  about  this  church,  it  has  taken  on  a 
remarkable  vitality  of  late  years,  and  the 
work  so  splendidly  inaugurated  by  ex- 
Supt.  Albert  M.  Williams  is  being  ably  for- 
warded by  Prof.  Holmes.  Last  Sunday 
there  was  an  attendance  of  508  A  unique 
feature,  and  one  that  has  now  become  per- 
manent, is  the  presence  of  an  orchestra  of 
young  men  from  the  Perkins  Institution. 
It  helps  out  the  singing  wonderfully,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  thiDgs  in  con- 
nection with  the  school. 


Boston  Journal 

WITH     SUPPLEMENT. 


MORNING  EDITION. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  19,  1890. 


The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  will  have 
their  customary  public  entertainments  at  10  and 
S  o'clock  on  Washington's  Birthday,  consisting 
of  James  Russell  Lowell's  birthday  exercises 
and  reminiscences  of  Laura  Bridgman. 


SUNDAY  HERALD. 

BOSTON,  FEBEUAEY  23,  1890. 


AMONG  THE  SIGHTLESS. 


Observance  of  Washington's  Birthday 
at  tho  PerKins  Institute. 

The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  on  East  Broadway,  South  Boston,  cele- 
brated Washington's  birthday  In  their  cus- 
tomary manner.  There  were  special  exer- 
cises by  the  children,  both  in  the  morn- 
lug  and  afternoon.  The  familiar  face 
of     the     late     Laura     I  riagman,     always 

so  eagerly  looked  for  on  these  occasions,  was 
sadly  missed.  The  two  little  blimj,  deaf 
mutes,  Eiiiih  M.  Thomas  and  Helen  Kellar. 
with  tlu- ir  teachers,  were  present  at  both  ex- 
hibitions, and  ti.ey  were  the  objects  of  much 
attention  trom  the  visitors.  The  morning 
exercises  opened  with  an  organ  prelude  iu 
the  main  hall  of  tho  instituiiun.  The 
class  In  English,  composed  of  .boys  from 
12  to  14  years  of  age,  then  read  from  em- 
bossed books  and  r  cited  from  memory  selec- 
tions from  the  writings  of  James  ltusseil 
Lowell.  Fart  of  these  abstracts  were  dic- 
tated to  ihe  boys  a  few  days  ago,  and  they 
wi  ote  them  in  a  tangible  point  system  called 
"Braille."  Mr.  Alien  then  read  a  letter  from 
the  poet  regretting  his  Inability  to  do  pres- 
ent at  the  exercises.  'Tt  may  amuse  my 
young  friends."  said  Mr.  I.oweil.  after 
referring  to  the  plan  of  reading  Dv 
raised  type,  "to  know  ihat  my 
friend  Mr.  H.  F.iai-low  says  he  can't  helu 
Blinking  that  such  readers  must  be  on  more 
Intimate  terms  with  an  author's  works  than 
any  others,  since  th  y,  and  they  only,  have 
lu.m  at  their  lm  era'  ends."  Sol  s  on  the 
,  cornet  and  clarinet  were  contributed 
by  three  of  toe  pupils,  after  which  the 
baud,  under  the  direction  <f  Mr.  T. 
\V.  Keev  s  rendered  »  medley  of  national  airs 
in  an  excellent  manner.  The  audience  tiieu- 
visited  the  girls'  quarters,  where  the  exer- 
were     com  inued.      Alter     a     piano 
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solo  bv  Miss  French,  six  of  the 
DkSns  gave  some  personal  remiuicences 
Si  ?  Laura  Brldguian.  Miss  Moore, 
former ■teacher  at.  the  Institute.  read  a 
p-iSe?on  tne  work  done  tor  "g  *J»f»S«g» 
oy  Laura  Brldgmau.  Itev.  inward  Everett 
Hale  was  then  introduced,  anU  made  a  lellci- 
wus  spe.h.  which  put  uie  Children  lu  a  very 

"SS  exercises in'lne  afternoon  were  almost 
Identical  with  ihose  in  ihe  morning,  and  in 
aud  on  the  pupils  gave  an  exhibition  of 
ohvsica  training.  A  company  01  little 
gov  performed8  a  dumb  bell  exercise. 
Ttiev  were  followed  by  the  fills, 
a„d  then  the  older  boys  took  the  floor  and 
:,ave  an  exhibition  of  marcning.  The  r  drill 
with  the  Runs  elicited  much  applause.  Ihe 
proceeds  oi  the  two  eutertainiiients  will  be 
given  to  the  kindergarten. 


A  BENEFICENT  INSTITUTION. 


The  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Feeble-Minded. 


Its  Origin  Forty-Two  Years  Am- Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe  the    Fonnder-The 
Good    Work   Doue  *by    It— Its    Pros- 
pective   Removal    to    Waltham    and 
Entire  Control  by  the  State. 
If  there  is  one  of  our  public  institutions 
which  more  than  another  illustrates  the  hu- 
manitarian tendencies  of  the  present  age,  it 
is  the  one  known  as  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-Minded,  now  and  for  the  past 
42  years  located  in  South  Boston,  but  soon 
to  be  transferred,  in  part,  to  its  new  location 
in  East  Waltham,  and,  it  is  exnected,  will  be 
moved  in  whole  within  the  next  two  years. 
This  institution  was  organized  in  1848  for  the 
ourpose  of  ameliorating  and   improving  the 
condition  of  that  class  of  unfortunates  known 
as  idiots,  or  feeble-minded,  that  had  before 
that  time  been  careu  for,  if  that  term  could 
be  appll  d  to  the  treatment  received,  by  rela- 
tives or  in  the  pauper  institutions  of  the  state. 
Its   orteln   can   be   only   briefly   outlined. 
though,  as  related  by  its  founder,  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  it  would  form  a  most  interesting 
article  of  itself.    To  use  the  language  of  that 
eminent  philanthropist,  "the  school  had  Its 
origin  in  that  teeling  ot  respect  for  humanity 
which  is  pained  bv  the  thought  that  any  who 
bear  its    image  are  left  unembraced  in  the 
common  bond  of  brotherly  love,  and  outcast 
from  the  common  family,  however  low  in  the 
scaie  or  Uowever  Reformed  and  infirm  they 
maybe."    In   1839  an  idiot  came  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.   Howe  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind.    Not  only  was  the  poor 
creature  'blind,  unable  to   walK  and  nearly 
paralytic,  but  he  was  imbecile  in  mind,    bbit 
there  vva-.  a  fragment  o;  humanity  even  in  this 
unpromising  subject,  and  this  it  was  deter: 
mined  to  improve,  if  possible.    This  att  mm 
met  with  the  most  encouraging  success,  and 
then   two   otl  er   blind   and  idiotic  children 
were  treated  with  considerable  success.    Dr. 
Howe  inferred  that,  if  so  much  could  be  done 
for  idiots  who  were  blind,  more   could   be 
tiono  for  those  who  w<  le  not  blind,  and  the 
amelioration    of  the  condition  of  idiots  be- 
carae  bis  constant  study,     ihe  sympathy  of 
many  f i lends  was  enlisted  in  the  cause,  and 
various  plans  for  the  improvement  ot  idiots 
;is  a  elass   were  proposed    and  considered; 
but  it  was  dually  determined  that  to  the  slate 
in-longed  the  training  ami  leading  of  these 
her  unfortunate  children,  as  well  as  the  moM 
fortunate  ones.    But  as 

The  Prejudice  Agaln«t  Idiots 
was  then  great— it  being  popularly  believed 
that  they  were  incapable  ot  anv  improve- 
ment, either  mentally  or  morally— it  was 
thought  best  by  both  Dr.  Howe  and  his 
friends  to  move  slowly.  A  beginning  was 
made  lu  the  Legislature  of  1846,  when  they 
procured  the  passage  of  an  order  providing 
a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
oi  the  idiots  of  the  state,  to  ascertain  their 
number  a.  d  whether  anything c<  ulu  be  done 
for  their  relief,  and  to  report  to  tne  next  Gen- 
eral Court.  The  Governor  appointed  Dr. 
Samuel  U.  Howe  (chairman),  Hoi  alio  Bymg- 
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ton  and  Gil  man  Kimball  as  the  commission. 
Circulars  of  inquiry  were  sent  to  every  city 
and  town,  and  Di.  Howe  and  an  assistant  vis- 
ited 18^    towns,  containing   at  the  previous 
census  392,58b   Inhabitants,  and  discovered 
755  idiots,  574  of  nil  >n\  were   care.uliy  ex- 
amined and  a  record  made  of  their  physical, 
moral    and     mental     character     aud     con- 
dition,   their    parentage,    history    and    the 
probable  causes  of  their  disability,  all  which 
matters  were  embodied  in  a  report  submitted 
to  tne    Legislature  in  1848.    The  joint  com- 
mittee  ou   pnDlic    institutions,  to  whom  the 
report  was  reierred,  responded  nobiy  to  the 
call  made  upon  the  state  in   the  same,  and  In 
their   report   say:  ."The  state   admits   the 
claims  of  every  one  of  its  children  to  a  share 
in  the  common  blessings  of  education,  and 
provides   it  by   special   enactments    and   at 
great   expense    for    those   who     cannot    be 
taught  in  common  schools,  such  as  the  blind 
and  mutes;  and  idiots,  the  most  heloless  and 
wretched  of  all,  are  most  in  need  of  skilful 
instruction."    By  the  resolves  accompanying 
this  report,  which  were  passed,  the  Legislature 
of  1848  made   an  annual  appropriation  for 
three  years,  to  be  devoted  to  an  experimental 
school  for  testing  the  capacity  of  idiots  for 
Improvement.    The  trustees  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  lillnd  gave  up  a  wing  of 
their  building  in  which  to  try  the  experiment, 
Dr.  Howe  taking  charge  ot  it.    In  this  school 
28  children,  all  boys,  were  taught.    Of  these, 
at  first,  four  could  not  sit  erect,  seven  had 
very  imperfect  use  of  their  liniDs,  and  six  had 
been  subject  to  hts.  Not  more  than  half  were 
sound    in   limb    and    to  good  bodily  health. 
Eighteen     were     dumb,     or    only    used    a 
few     detached     words       in       an    inteijec- 
tional    sense;    22    could    not    dress    them- 
selves,     and      17      were     filthy     in    their 
habits.    The  experimental  school  was  opened 
in  October,  1848.  ana  proved  such  a  success 
that  an  act  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  it 
under  the  title  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
lor  Teaching  and    Training  the  Idiotic  aud 
Feeble-Minded,  winch  was  later  changed  to 
its  present  title.    Jn  1851  the  committee  on 
public   charitable    Institutions    visited     the 
school,  and  were  so  favorably  impressed  with 
the   work    it   was    doing   that  they  made  a 
recommendation  that  $5000  be  devoted  to 
teaching   and   training   indigent  Idiotic  chil- 
dren belonging  to  the  state,  on  certam  con- 
ditions, and  that  a  board  of  trustees  having 
dlrectiou  of  the  Institution  "shall  be  com- 
posed of  12  persons.  lour  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by   the   Governor   and   council." 
This    number  of   state    trustees  was   after- 
ward raised  to  six,  which  it   is  at  the  present 
time. 

In  the  early  part  of  1852,  a  separate  build- 
ing was  rented  for  the  school  in  South  Bos. 
ton,  and  both  sexes  were  admitted,  whereas 

The  Earlier  Experimental  School 
contained  only  boys.  The  Legislature  in 
1855  appropriated  $25,000  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  school,  provided  the  friends  of  the 
institution  could  raise  $5000  for  finishing  the 
building.  This  money  was  raised,  a  site  pro- 
cured, a  building  erected,  and  lu   October, 

1856,  the  same  was  ready  for  occupancy. 
There  the  school  has  remained  up  to  the 
present  time,  having  in  the  mean  time  been 
giea  ly  enlarged  to  meet  the  increased  de- 
mands on  it,  and  the  grounds  extended  until 
a  whole  square  has  been  occupied.  During 
this  time  the  buildings  have  also  heen  added 
to,  until  their  capacity  lias  more  than 
doubled,  but  even  this  accommodation  lias 
been  found  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
institution.  It  being  rightly  judujed  that 
most  feeble-minded  children,  if  thty  have  in- 
tellect enough  to  be  taught  to  engage  in  any 
useful  labor,  would  be  the  better  of  being 
taught  some  occupation,  workshops  or  rooms 
for  boys  aud  girls  would  be  a  benefit  to  all 
concerned.  Accordingly,  sewing  rooms  for 
girls  were  established,  where  for  some  years 
past  all  the   bedding,    underclothing    ana 

clothi.g  for  the  Inmates  have  been  made  by 
the  girl  inmates,  under  instruction  of 
teachers.  A  workshop  for  boys  was 
|  also  established  where  broom-making,  shoe- 
!  mending,  etc.,  was  and  is  carried  on 
to  the  great  pecuniary  advantage  of 
the  institution,  while  In  both  laundry 
and  kitchen  tne  assistance  ot  the  stronger 
girls  has  been  availed  of.  About  10  years 
ago  it  was  decided  to  put  the  larger  aud 
stronger  bovs  at  farm  work,  as  being  benefi- 
cial lo  the  boys  and  profitable  to  the  school. 
The  home  farm,  so-called,  in  the  towns  of 
Medtield  aud  Dover,  containing  about  100 
acres,  was  purchased,  and  the  experiment 
tried  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  This 
farm  was  carried  on  for  several  years  by  the 
labor  ot  the  boys,  furnishing  to  the  institution 
considerable  of  roo/s.  vegetables  and  other 
farm  products.  It  was  at  one  time  contem- 
plated to  remove  the  home  to  this  farm,  but 


it  was  judged  to  bo  too  far  distant  from  I 
the  citv,  and  the  project  was  abandoned.  It 
was  sold  when  tne  farm  In  East  Waltham  was 
acquired,  and  the  boys  transferred  to  the  lat-  | 
ter  us  will  be  noted  further  on.  In  1881  a 
ward  for  the  care  of  Idiots  that  are  commonly 
called  unlmprovalihs  was  opened  in  the  in- 
stitution, and  that  class  of  patients  was  in- 
creased bv  subsequent  legislation,  which 
practically  made  the  school  a  pauper  ins  uu- 
tlon  by  compelling  towns  to  pay  [or  the  main- 
tenance of  idiots  therein  who  had  settlements 
in  them,  anil  charging  the  state  with  the  cost 
of  those  having  no  known  settlements  or  rela- 
tives able  to  pay  for  their  keeping.  But  this 
was  repealed  three  years  Liter,  aud  the  Insti- 
tution conducted  more  in  accordance  w.th 
the  spirit  and  usages  which  had  theretofore 
prevailed  lu  Its  management. 

In  1887  the  trustees  obtained  an  appro- 
priation from  the  Legislature  for 

The  Purchase  of  JLand, 
and  Dought   the  estate  in   East    Waltham. 
lying  near  to  and  north  of  the  Clematis  Brook 
station  on  the  Fitchburg  railroad.     This  es- 
tate comprises  portions  of  several  farms,  and 
is  about  100  acres  in  extent,  being   mostly 
hillv,  with  vallevs  and   intervales  here  and 
there,  and  altogether  a  most   desirable   and 
healt.iy  location  for  an  institution    like    the 
one  in  auestlon.     The  cost  of  this  land,  with 
some  farmhouses  and  outbuildings    on    the 
same,  was  In  the  neighborhood  of   $20,000. 
The  Legislature  of  1888  appropriated  $200,- 
000  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  ou 
this     property     for     the     Institution,      but 
provided      that      only      $50,000      of      this 
amouut     should      be     spent     during     that 
year,    and    $75,000   each    year  in   the    fol- 
lowing two  years.     This  appropriation    was 
made  so  late  in  the  session  that  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  do  much  during  that  year 
beyond  selecting  sites  for  the  buildings,  mak- 
ing and  approving  plans  for  them,  and  pre- 
paring for  the  work  of   erection.    The  work 
of  altering  the  farmhouse  of   the  institution 
was  completed    in  December  of    1888,    the 
boys  on  the  Dover  farm  removed  there  in  the 
Jaruviry  following  and  the  Dover  farm  sold. 
During  the  winter  the  excavations  for  the 
foundation  of  the  first  group  of  buildings  to 
be  erected  were  made,  the  work  being  done 
by  the  boys  under  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Fernald,  the  superintendent  of   the  institu- 
tion.    The     she     selecfed     is    an    admira- 
ble one,    being   elevated,   with   a   southern 
and  western  sloping  downward  of  the  hill- 
side.   In  these  buildings  the  trustees  have 
shown  admirable  judgment  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  ample  territory  in  (heir  posses- 
sion to  spread   out  with   low  structures,  in- 
stead of  crowding  a  large  number  of  apart- 
ments under  one  roof  in  a  building  three  or 
tour  stories  in  height,  like  the  conventional 
ones  with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar.    The 
trustees  in  their  last  report,  in  speaking  of 
this  matter,  say  that  they  found  it  difficult  to 
break  away  from  the  traditional  and  conven- 
tional form  ot  institution   building;    but  it 
would     seem      that,     having     some     bold 
and      progressive      men      In      their      coun- 
sels the  new  departure  was  accomplished; 
the  plan  submitted  to  the  Governor  and  coun- 
cil, and  approved,  and  the  trustees  were  per- 
mitted to  expend  $60,000  on  these  buildings, 
or,  rather,  group  of  buildings,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  they  havfc  not  exceeded  the  appro- 
priation.   Work  was  prosecuted  with  vigor 
during  the  past  summer,  and,  in  fact,  up  to 
the  time  ot  completion,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  occurred  within  a  few  days  past,  and 
durliiK  the  present  week  this  group  will  be 
occupied  by  the  inmates,  who  will  be  moved 
from  the  home  in  South  Boston  to  their  new 
quarters.    This  group  of  buildings,  it  may  be 
explained,  do  not  comprise  the  general  build- 
ings for  the  institution,  but  only  for  w  bat  are 
termed  the  worst  cases,  requiring  constant 
care  and  attendance,  and   whose  condition 
can  never  be  more  than  ameliorated  to  a  de- 
gree. 

This  Asylum  Building, 

which  is  here  illustrated,  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed. As  already  intimated,  it  is  a  compact 
group,  rather  than  a  single  building.  As  will 
be  seen  on  reference  to  the  engraving,  one- 
half  of  it  is  only  one  story  in  height,  and  no- 
where Is  It  more  than  two  stories.  The  floor 
of  every  room  is  above  the  surface  of  the 
cround.  In  the  centre  of  the  group  is  the 
dining  room,  in  the  rear  of  which  is  the 
kitchen,  with  small  dining  rooms  for  matron. 
attendants  and  servants.  In  tnei  righj;  and 
left  of  the  dining  room  are  the  day  rooms, 
80x40  feet,  single  story.  In  the  rear  of  the 
day  rooms  are  the  dormitories,  with 
bathrooms,  clothesrooms,  etc.,  intervening, 
The  north  wing  has  a  second  story,  contain- 
ing two  dormitories ;  a  portion  of  the  south 
wing  has  a  second  story,  cotalning  the  train- 
ing rooms.  Over  the  dining  room  and  kitchen 
?.re  the  sleeping  rooms  for  matron,  at- 
endants  and  servants.  The  boiler  house  and 
laundry  are  in  a  distinct  and  separate  build- 
lug,  distant  about  100  feet,  and  connected  by 
underground  arcb  for  conveyance  of  steam 
and  water,  but  not  to  be  used  as  a  passage- 
way. In  the  construction  of  the  buildings, 
which  are  in  every  respect  a  credit  to  the 
architect,  Mr.  W.  G.  Preston  of  Bos- 
ton,   the   greatest   pains  have  been  taken 

to  render  them  as  secure  as  possible 
against  fire.  They  are  of  brick,  the  inner 
wall  being  of  porous  terra  cotta,  the 
adamant  cement  or  plaster  being  put  directly 
on  this  so  that  the  walls  are  absolutely  non- 
combustible,  i  he  floors  are  of  the  so-called 
mill  construction j  that  Is,  of  heavy  plank 
without  air  spaces.  The  roofs  ate  slated  upon 
plank,  and  sheathed  on  the  under  side  with 
hardwood,  directly  in  contact  with  the  plank, 
ii  making  a  solid  roof,  so  that  there  is  no  nppor- 
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tuuitv  for  fire  to  spread  unseen,  in  fact,  con- 
sidering their  uses,  this  grotm  of  buildings 
may  he  said  to  be  practically  fireproof,  lor 
there  will  be  nothing  in  them  to  burn  that  can 
endanger  Hie  building  before  discovery  ot  the 
fir.'. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  work  upon  the 
buildings,  the  trustees  were  obliged  to  lav 
nearly  half  a  mile  of  water  mains,  of  four  and 
six  inches  diameter,  to  connect  this  building 
with  the  main  group,  yet  to  be  erected,  and 
with  the  Walt!. am  citv  water  supply.  About 
half  a  mile  of  roads  have  been  built,  connect- 
ing the  asylum  bunding  with  the  farmhouse, 
and  the  group  of  main  buildings,  about  a  third 
of  a  mile  distant. 

The  Main  Group  of  Butldliiss 
are  located  on  an  eminence  above  the  asylum 
eroup,  and  will  comprise  some  six  or  seven 
detached  buildings— dormitories, gymnasium, 
school,  shop,  boiler  house  and  laundry,  ad- 
ministration building  and  kitchen.  These 
buildings  are  arranged  with  reference  to  the 
contour  of  tne  land,  as  well  as  to  a  southerly 
exposure  for  all  rooms  to  be  occupied  by  the 
children.  On  this  plateau  or  hi;iton  there  is 
plenty  ol  room  for  indefinite  enlargement  of 
the  institution  by  the  addition  of  new  build- 
ings as  needed.  The  gymnasium  building  is 
nearly  completed,  and  the  school  building  is 
in  a  forward  state  of  construction. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  system  of  farm  sew- 
age disposal  has  been  adopted  for  the  institu- 
tion, and  carried  out  In  connection  with  the 
asylum  building. 

The  occupation  of  the  new  quarters  in  Wal- 
tham  by  the  institution,  which  will  be  accom- 
plished no  doubt  within  tne  next  two  vears, 
will  enlarge  its  capacity  for  doing  good  in  its 
special  field  of  usefulness.  Indeed,  with  the 
coming  occupation  of  the  asylum  group.inany 
<f  the  feeble-minded  females  now  in  various 
public  institutions  and  insane  asylums,  where 
they    should    not    be     plaeed   or   kept,   will 


be  given  a  home  and  proper  treatment,  where 
they  can  be  Improved  to  the  extent  of  their 
capacity.  Private  pupils  can  also  be 
received  and  cared  for,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  when  the  public  gener- 
ally understand  and  fully  appreciate  what 
has  been  done,  and  what  still  can  be  done,  to 
the  unfortunates  which  we  call  feeble-minded, 
the  more  humane  and  charitably  disposed 
among  them  who  are  wealthy  will,  perhdps, 

see  the  great  advantage  to  be  gained  by  hav- 
ing buildings  for  private  punils  under  tne  ex- 
perienced management  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  this  institution. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Institution,  when 
established  in  Waltham,  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  state,  with  ail  its  propertv,  except 
about  $30,000  of  funds  donated  by  friends, 
which  will  be  held  for  its  benefit;  so  that, 
practically,  it  will  shortly  become  a  state  in- 
stitution. 

The  following  gentlemen,  all  of  them  well- 
known  citizens  and  prominent  men,  consti- 
tute the  board  of  trustees  for  the  year 
1889-90. 

President,  Samuel  Eliot;  vice-president, 
John  Cummings;  treasurer,  FredericK  G.  \V. 
Mav;  secretary,  W.  W.  Swan:  auditors, 
Charles  G.  Tarbell  and  Charles  P.  Wyman; 
trustees,  John  F.  Andrew,  Eliot  C.  Clarke, 
Elizabeth  E.  Coolidee,  John  Cummings,  John 
S.  Damrell.  William  A,  Dunn,  Samuel  Eliot, 
George  G.  Tarbell,  all  of  Boston,  Samuel 
Hoar  of  Concord,  John  C.  Milne  of  Fall 
River,  W.  W.  Swan  of  Brookline  and  Erskine 
Warden  of  Waltham.  The  officers  for  the  same 
period  are:  Superintendent.  Walter  E.  Fer- 
nald,  M.  D. ;  steward.  Mr.  I.  K.Barbour; 
matron.  Mrs.  I.  R.  Barbour;  book-keener  and 
clerk,  Miss  E.  W.  Peterson;  teachers.  Miss  L. 
L.  Moulton,  Miss  L.  J.  Sanderson,  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Shaffer  and  Miss  L.  E.  McLeod;  in  charge  of 
workshop,  Mr.  Sylvester  Smlih;  drill  master, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Knight;  supervisor,  Mrs.  Sylvester 
Smith;  in  charge  of  asylum  department,  Miss 
Augusta  Damrell;  farmer,  Mr.  R.  M.  Mon- 
tague. 
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Interesting  Exercises  in  Honor  ot  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  and  in  Memory  of  Laura 
Brldgrnan  • 

For  some  years  the  22nd  ot  February  has  been  cele- 
brated at  the  Perkins  Institute  fur  the  Blind.  Yester- 
day marked  a  departure  from  the  usual  observance 
ot  the  day,  and  Prof  James  Russell  Lowell,  whose 
norks  have  been  printed  in  raised  letters  for  the 
blind,  was  honored  by  an  all  day  celebration  In  the 
b>y8'  department;  and  Laura  Brldgrnan.  whose  mental 
development  at  this  ins  ltutlon  la  one  of  the  wonders 
ol  the  present  century,  was  honored  by  a  memorial 
service  In  the  girls'  department.  The  Lowell  birtnday 
celebration  began  at  10  o'clock  In  ihe  ball  of  the  boys' 
department,  where  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Lowell  hung  upon 
the  wall.  After  musical  selections  had  been  given,  an 
original  sketch  of  Mr.  Lowell's  early  life 
was  read  by  Master  Harry  E.  Mozealous, 
and  then  followed  readings  and  re-cltations 
from  Mr.  Lowell's  works  by  the  class  In 
Euglieh,  composed  of  boys  ol  from  12  to  14  years  ofage. 
A  part  of  the  readings  were  from  the  printed  volume 
mentioned  above,  and  others  from  manuscripts  in  the 
Braille  or  point  system,  which  has  proved  such  a  won- 
derful help  in  the  e  incalion  of  the  blind.  Those  wbo 
took  part  in  the  exhibition  were  Frank  A.Clark,  Joseph 
Walsh,  Edward  A.  Sackett,  Burdette  Knopmao,  w  aldo 
Ramsdell,  W.  C.  Ellis.  James  VV1  kins,  Wm.  A.  Messer 
and  John  Henlev.  The  exercls-.s  here  closed  with  se- 
lections by  the  band,  composed  of  pupils  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  vocal  and  Instrumental  tolos.  It  had  been  ex 
peeled  that  Mr.  Lo-vi  11  would  be  present,  but  owing  to 
illness  he  was  unable  to  leave  nts  home  at  Cambridge. 
He  sent  a  letter,  however,  regretting  his  enforced  ab- 
fence,  and  after  referring  to  the  compliment  paid  hlcn 
in  printing  his  poems  for  blind  readers,  concluded  as 
follows: 

"It  may  amuse  my  young  irlends  to  know  that  my 
other  Irlend,  Mr.  Hoaea  Blglow,  who  was  at  my  elbow 
(as  he  otten  is),  said:  '  I  cao'c  help  thinking  that  such 
readers  inu.-t  be  on  more  intimate  terms  with  an  au 
thor's  works  than  o  hers,  since  they,  and  they  only, 
have  them  at  their  lingers'  ends.'  " 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  Laura  Brldgrnan  memorial  ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  hall  of  the  girls' department. 
There  was  very  erjoyable  solo  and  chorus  singing  by 
the  little  misses  In  the  primary  department,  lollowed 
by  personal  reminiscences  by  Misses  Boyle,  Clark, 
Chishoim,  McCarty,  Holslngton,  and  Aldrlch,  young 
ladies  who  had  been  intimately  associated  with 
Miss  Brldgrnan  during  the  later  years  of  her 
life.  These  reminiscences  were  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  composed  by  the 
young  ladles,  wrl  ten  by  them  ia  the  Bmllle  system, 
and  read  with  the  fingers;  and  furthermore  they  gave 
glimpses  of  the  inner  lite  of  one  whose  iiftlic  1  ins  and 
education  have  beome  a  matter  of  world-wide  impor- 
tance. Auothar  Interesilug  feature  was  the  reading  by 
a  little  lad  ,  Rose  West,  o'  the  pleasant  and  unique 
little  autobiographical  tke'ch  of  M'ss  Brldgrnan*-. 
childhood,  written  by  herseli  for  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  an  Institution  in  which  she  was  deeply  inter 
ested  A  former  teacher  also  gave  an  exctcnlnaly  In- 
teresting account  of  the  part  which  Miss  Brldgmnn 
took  la  the  fair  for  this  institution.  The 
Rev.  i  r.  E.  E.  Hale  was  here  Introduced,  and 
gave  one  of  those  pleasing,  cheery  addresses,  so  charact 
trl-tlc  of  this  large. 'leaned,  largc-bralned  and  ever- 
busy  man.  Incidentally  he  mentioned  th  it  he,  too,  had 
been  learning  the  Braille  system,  but,  laboring  under 
the  disadvantage  of  posses-lng  the  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing,  and  having  these  to  distract  his  attention,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  learn  as  last  as  Helen  Kellar,  who 
could  neither  hear,  speak  nor  see.  In  fact,  he  6ald,  he 
had  tent  a  letter  to  her,  but  It  was  so  miserably  def  c- 
tlve  that  she  could  not  make  It  out.  The  exercises  con- 
clude i  with  chorus  ringing  by  the  young  lady  pupils. 
Tnen  the  two  deaf,  dumb  and  bllud  glrls-»Uelen  Eeliar 
and  Edltb  M.  Thomas,— gave  a  reception  In  an  ad 
joining  loom,  and  of  all  the  lame  crowd  of  la- 
dles and  gentlemen  who  attended,  none  seemed 
so  bright  and  h»ppy  as  did  these  two,  who  ate 
deprived  of  three  ot  tne  sco60<.  As  an  instance  of  the 
adaptability  of  the  Braille  point  sys'.em  to  the  wants  of 
the  blind,  a  letter  was  t-hown  which  was  written  by 
little  Edith  Thomas,  only  eleven  years  old,  after  one 
month's  Instruction. 

The  Lowell  birthday  celebration  was  continued  In 
the  boys'  hall  In  the  afternoon,  the  programme  lnclud 
Ing  readings  and  recitations  from  the  poet's  works,  as 
In  the  forenoon. 
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AT  PERKINS'  INSTITUTION. 


HOW    WASHINGTON'S     BIRTHDAY    WAS  OB- 
SERVED BY  THE  PUPILS. 


The  pupils  at  the  Perkin's  Institution  for 
the  blind  held  their  customary  exercises 
last  Monday  in  memory  of  Washington- 
Large  audiences  were  present  both  morn- 
ing and  evening. 

The  following  programme  was  rendered 
in  the  boys'  department: — 
Organ  Solo,  "Variations  on  America," 

Charles  W.  Holmes 

Patrotic  Recitation,  Clais  D 

Exercise  in  History,  Class  A 

Glee,  "Where  is  the  Nation/" 
Glee   Club. 

Exercises  in  Geography,  Class  C 

Clarinet  Solo,  Theme  and  variations, 

John  F.  Morrison 

Recitation,  Stars  and  Stripes, 

Harry  B.  Hodsdon 

Music,  Love's  Dreamland, 

Orchestra 

Poetical  Quotations  on  Washington, 

Class  B 

Recitation,  Classes 

Music,  Southern  Melody,  Band 

GIRLS'  DEPARTMENT. 
Song,  By  the  children 

Piano  Solo,  Mazurka, 

Eunice  French 

Vocal  Solo,  In  Old  Madrid, 

Edna  Joslyn 

Recitation, 

Helen  Keller  and  Mary  Hoisington 

'Silver  Hand,"  H?ttie  Ramadell 

"Washington,"  By  the  Children 

Song,  Mountain  Brook, 

Romana  Club 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  in  the 
boys'  department  Director  Anagnos  made 
a  touching  appeal  for  funds  for  the  kinder- 
garten. About  $35,000  he  said,  was  needed 
to  erect  an  addition  to  the  present  build- 
ing. This  work  is  necesbary  in  order  to 
accomodate  the  large  number  of  applicants. 
Last  year  nineteen  children  weie  trans- 
ferred from  Jamacia    Plain  to  South  Bos- 
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only,  have  them  at  their  fingers'  ends.1' 
The  audiences,  forenoon°and  after- 
noon, went  away,  as  usual,  delighted 
wnh  what  they  had  heard  and  witnessed 
at  this  noble  institution. 
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MERICA     IN     CLAY. 

and  Playground  Stories.) 


ou  can 
1    clay, 

:nsive 
le  by  a 
one  of 
lildren 
bright 
nind  a 
:  most 
loved- 
:able." 
:  child 


like  manner  which  shows  that  the  children  are 

well  acquainted  with  the  delightful  possibilities 

of  the  plastic  material. 

"  Don't  look   at  my  board,  Miss  Raymond." 
"  No,   only    to    see    whether    the    hands    are 

busy,"  replies  the  teacher. 

Busy,  indeed,  are  all  the  hands,  and  all  the 
heads  as  well  if  we  can  judge  by  the  silence 
and    by  the    intent    look    upon    all    the    faces. 

"A  stick,  please,"  another  says.  "Not  one 
of  the  flat  sticks,  but  one  of  those  very  slim 
cylinders  —  several  inches  long.  There  !  I  am 
ready !  " 


«>  uui  insiuiy  lessons  to- 
day.   Let  us  see  how  well 

we  can  tell  the  stories,  beginning  with  what  we 
had  at  the  very  first  in  this  class.  Each  may 
choose  what  she  will  make  and  tell  about ;  and 
we  will  try  to  have  them  in  the  right  order  so 
as  to  make  a  continuous  though  not  complete 
story  of  America's  growth." 

Then  the  work  begins.  Thud,  thud,  thud 
goes  some  of  the  clay  on  the  boards  ;  round 
and  round  other  portions  are  rolled  between 
pairs  of  little  palms,  and  yet  others  are  divided 
and  patted  and  pinched  in  a  deft  and  workman- 


IN    THE    KINDERGARTEN. 


"And  I!"  "And  I!"  echoes  around  the 
table;  and  although  several  of  the  little  workers 
are  yet  busy,  Miss  Raymond  says  that  Clara 
may  begin  her  story. 

'  Those  whose  work  is  finished  may  listen  ; 
the  others  are  to  work  away  so  as  to  be  ready 
when  their  stories  are  wanted." 

Clara  was  evidently  eager  to  begin,  for  she 
had  already  popped  up  from  her  seat  holding 
her  clay,  now  transformed  into  a  ball,  with  two 
pin   heads  at   some  distance    from  each   other 
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ASYLUM     BUILDING,     MASSACHUSETTS    SCI 

tumtv  for  fire  to  suread  unseen.  In  fact,  con- 
sidering tlielr  uses,  tliis  group  of  building! 
may  be  said  to  be  practically  fireproof,  foi 
there  will  be  nothing  in  them  to  burn  that  ear 
endanger  the  building  before  discovery  of  the 
fir.. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  work  upon  the 
buildings,  the  trustees  were  obliged  to  ia> 
nearly  half  a  mile  of  water  mains,  of  four  and 
six  inches  diameter,  to  connect  this  building 
with  the  main  group,  yet  to  be  erected,  ami 
with  the  Walt!. am  citv  water  supply.  About 
half  a  mile  of  roads  have  been  built,  connect- 
ing the  asylum  bunding  with  the  farmhouse, 
and  the  group  of  main  buildings,  about  a  third 
of  a  mile  distant. 

The  Main  Group  of  Oiilldines 
are  located  on  an  eminence  above  the  asylum 
eroup.  and  will  comprise  some  six  or  seven 
detached  buildiugs— dormitories, gymnasium, 
school,  shop,  boiler  house  and  laundry,  ad- 
ministration building  and  kitchen.  These 
buildings  are  arranged  with  reference  to  the 
contour  of  the  land,  as  well  as  to  a  southerly 
exposure  for  all  rooms  to  be  occupied  by  the 
children.  On  this  plateau  or  hilltop  there  is 
plenty  ol  room  for  indefinite  enlargement  ol 
the  institution  by  the  addition  of  new  build- 
ings as  needed.  The  gymnasium  building  is 
nearly  completed,  and  the  school  building  is 
in  a  101  ward  state  of  construction. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  system  of  farm  sew- 
age disposal  has  been  adopted  for  the  institu- 
tion, and  carried  out  in  connection  with  the 
asylum  building. 

The  occupation  of  the  new  quarters  in  Wal- 
tham  by  the  institution,  which  will  be  accom- 
plished no  doubt  within  the  next  two  vears, 
will  enlarge  its  capacity  for  doing  good  in  its 
special  field  of  usefulness.  Indeed,  with  the 
coining  occupation  of  the  asylum  group.mauy 
of  the  feeble-minded  females  now  in  various 
public  institutions  and  insane  asylums,  where 
they   should    not    oe     placed   or   kept,   will 


ton,  as  the  Kindergarten  could  not  ac- 
comodate them  longer.  They  should  not, 
he  said,  have  been  removed  for  two  years 
more  at  least.  This  condition  oi  affairs,  he 
continued,  should  not  exist  in  Boston 
above  all  other  places.  Speaking  of  his 
recent  tour  abroad  Mr.  Anagnos  said  that 
the  state,  and  the  city  of  Boston  had 
gained  more  of  a  reputation  in  the  coun- 
tries across  the  ocean  on  account  of  its 
institution  for  the  blind  and  its  care  and 
treatment  of  Laura  Bridgeman,  than  by 
any  of  its  other  numerous  educational  in- 
stitutions. It  is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Anaguos' 
appeal  will  be  speedily  answered. 

A  visit  was  then  paid  the  boys'  gymna- 
sium. Here  several  interesting  exercises 
were  performed  by  the  boys,  directed  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Wright. 

From  thence  the  visitors  were  taken  to 
the  girls'  depf  tment  on  East  Fourth 
street,  where  ti/e  exercises  mentioned 
above  were  enjoyed.  Here,  of  course,  the 
great  centres  cf  interest  were  Helen  Keller 
and  Edith  Thomas,  the  bright  little  girls 
who  have  made  such  wonderful  advances 
since  their  arrival  at  the  Kindergarten. 
Helen  read  as  her  number  on  the  pro- 
gramme the  beautiful  poem  by  Dr.  Holmes, 
"The  Flower  of  Liberty."  She  read  from 
raised  letters,  feeling  with  her  left  hand 
while  with  her  right  she  conveyed  to  her 
teacher,  the  words  as  she  read  them;  Miss 
Sullivan  translating  for  her  to  the  au- 
dience. This  poem  is  a  favorite  of  hers. 
At  the  end  of  each  verse  she  would  read 
aloud  the  retrain,  in  a  perfectly  audible 
tone. 

This  learning  to  articulate  is  the  most 
woudorful  result  of  her  instruction.  Prof. 
Anagnos  can,  by  pressing  her  fingers  to  his 
lips,  and  speaking  aloud,  make  her  under- 
stand what  he  says,  so  wocdeifal  is  her 
sense  of  touch.  Little  Edith  Thomas  also 
received  her  share  of  attention. 
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CELEBRATION. 

The  exorcises  incident  to  the  memory 
of  Washington  were  observed  at  the  Per 
kins  Institution  for  the  Blind  on  Satur- 
day, and  it  was  here  remembered  that 
the  -'Father  of  His  Country1' was  not  the 
only  famous  American  who  was  born  on 
the  twenty-second  day  of  February, 
which  is  also  the  natal  day  of  James 
Russell  Lowell,  one  of  our  greatest 
men  of  genius,  who  was  given  fitting 
recognition  as  poet,  patriot,  scholar  and 
statesman,  by  devoting  to  him  a  portion 
of  the  programme,  which  embraced  a 
sketch  of  his  early  life  and  of  his  home- 
life,  and  the  titles  of  some  of  his  poems 
most  familiar  to  lovers  of  poetry:  "The 
Courtitf,"  "With  a  Pressed  Flower," 
••  Incident  of  the  Fire  in  Hamburg," 
"Lo well"s  Idea  of  the  Poet's  Mission," 
••An  Incident  in  a  Railroad  Car," 
Tribute  to  Lincoln  from  Commemo- 
ration   Ode,     "She   Came    and  Went," 

••The  First  Snow-fall,''  and  a  number  of 
others,  all  of  them  characteristic  and 
illustrative  of  the  poet's  genius.  These 
were  recited  from  memory  by  the  pupils, 
or  i-ead  from  a  paper  upon  which  they 
had  been  printed  by  means  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Braille  s}Tstem. 

Botli  morning  and  afternoon  were  oc- 
cupied in  developing  this  programme, 
and  in  various  other  displays  of  the 
wonderful  acquirements  of  the  pupils  of 
this  most  beneficent  institution. 
There  were  some  finely  executed 
musical  selections,  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal, particularly  some  of  the  national  airs 
by  the  band,  which  were  ren- 
dered spiritedly.  Laura  Bridgman  so 
long  a  pupil,  now  departed,  was  affec- 
tionately remembered,  and  some  per- 
sonal reminiscences  of  her  were  given 
by  a  number  of  the  pupils. 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  was  called 
upon  to  speak,  and  he  made  one  of 
his  thoroughly  practical  and  pleas- 
ing addresses.  The  commemo- 
ration was  supplemented  by  va- 
rious exercises  in  the  gymnasium 
with  dumb-bell  exercises,  marching 
with  surprising  accuracy,  and  drill  with 
guns,  which  drew  forth  the  applause  of 
the  spectators. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Lowell  recitations, 
Mr.  Allen,  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lowell,  in  which 
the  poet  said,  after  alluding  to  the  sys- 
tem of  reading  by  touch  of  the  finger, 
thai  '•such  readers  must  be  on  more  in- 
timate terms  with  an  author's  works 
than  any  others,  since  they,  and  they 
only,  have  them  at  their   fingers'   ends." 

The  audiences,  forenoon  and  after- 
noon, went  away,  as  usual,  delighted 
wiih  what  they  had  heard  and  witnessed 
at  this  noble  institution. 
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EARLY     AMERICA     IN     CLAY. 

(School  and  Playground  Stories?) 


HY,  of  course  !  You  can 
do  anything  with  clay, 
you  know  !  " 

This  comprehensive 
assertion  was  made  by  a 
little  girl  who  was  one  of 
a  class  of  blind  children 
assembled  in  a  bright 
schoolroom  around  a 
large  table  of  that  most 
convenient  and  beloved- 
by-teachers  kind  known  as  a  "  horseshoe  table." 
A  lady,  evidently  a  visitor,  had  asked  the  child 
if  she  could  make  some- 
thing for  her  out  of  clay  ; 
and  whether  the  child 
was  more  surprised  at  the 
question  or  the  lady  at 
the  confident  answer, 
would  be  difficult  to  tell. 
However,  the  lady  sub- 
sided into  a  chair  to  await 
developments  and  the 
children  sat  with  folded 
hands  and  expectant  faces 
as  the  clay  was  distributed 
—  a  good-sized  lump  upon 
each  of  the  dozen  boards 
in  front  of  as  many  little 
girls. 

Meanwhile  the  teacher 
was  explaining  the  work 
to  be  done  : 

"  I  would  like  a  review 
of  our  history  lessons  to- 
day.   Let  us  see  how  well 

we  can  tell  the  stories,  beginning  with  what  we 
had  at  the  very  first  in  this  class.  Each  may 
choose  what  she  will  make  and  tell  about ;  and 
we  will  try  to  have  them  in  the  right  order  so 
as  to  make  a  continuous  though  not  complete 
story  of  America's  growth." 

Then  the  work  begins.  Thud,  thud,  thud 
goes  some  of  the  clay  on  the  boards  ;  round 
and  round  other  portions  are  rolled  between 
pairs  of  little  palms,  and  yet  others  are  divided 
and  patted  and  pinched  in  a  deft  and  workman- 


like manner  which  shows  that  the  children  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  delightful  possibilities 
of  the  plastic  material. 

"  Don't  look   at  my  board,  Miss  Raymond." 
"  No,   only    to    see    whether    the    hands   are 
busy,"  replies  the  teacher. 

Busy,  indeed,  are  all  the  hands,  and  all  the 
heads  as  well  if  we  can  judge  by  the  silence 
and  by  the  intent  look  upon  all  the  faces. 
"A  stick,  please,"  another  says.  "Not  one 
[  of  the  flat  sticks,  but  one  of  those  very  slim 
cylinders  —  several  inches  long.  There  !  I  am 
ready!  " 


IN    THE    KINDERGARTEN. 


"  And  I !  "  "  And  I !  "  echoes  around  the 
table ;  and  although  several  of  the  little  workers 
are  yet  busy.  Miss  Raymond  says  that  Clara 
may  begin  her  story. 

"Those  whose  work  is  finished  may  listen  ; 
the  others  are  to  work  away  so  as  to  be  ready 
when  their  stories  are  wanted." 

Clara  was  evidently  eager  to  begin,  for  she 
had  already  popped  up  from  her  seat  holding 
her  clay,  now  transformed  into  a  ball,  with  two 
pin   heads  at   some  distance    from  each   other 
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showing   on   its  surface,  also  the  stick  passed 
through  the  middle. 

"This    is    the     earth!"     announced    Clara. 
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"And  this  stick  is  what  goes  through  it,  only 
there  isn't  really  anything,  you  know,  and  if 
there  were  any,  it  would  stand  like  this"  (care- 
fully inclining  the  tiny  axis),  "and  the  people 
used  to  think  it  was  flat  and  that  they  would  fall 
off  when  they  got  to  the  edge  ;  all  but  Col "  — 
"Wait  a  moment,  please,"  said  Miss  Ray- 
mond quietly.  "  I  know  you  have  something 
very  interesting  to  tell,  but  you  are  hurrying 
too  much.  We  want  you  to  tell  us  slowly  and 
plainly  about  it,  so  that  we  shall  remember  it 
better  for  hearing  you.  Now  try  again,  and 
see  if  you  cannot  help  us  instead  of  mixing 
things  so." 

Clara,  thus  admonished,  pushed  her  chair 
further  under  the  table,  cleared  her  throat, 
held  up  her  clay  ball,  inclining  the  stick  as  be- 
fore, and  began  again,  but  in  a  much  less  volu- 
ble manner,  and  with  an  evidently  great  effort 
at  clearness. 

"  I  made  this  ball  to  show  how  the  earth 
looks  —  I  mean  to  show  what  shape  the  earth 

is.  People  used  to 
think  it  —  to  think 
the  earth  was  flat 
and  that  they  would 
fall    off    when    they 
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came  to  the  edge  of 
it.  Shall  I  tell  about 
the  stick,  Miss  Ray- 
mond ?  " 

"Yes;  carefully." 
"  And  this  stick  is  just  to  show  us,  so  that  we 
can  understand,  how  the  earth  turns  round  and 
round.  There  isn't  any  stick  through  the  earth, 
but  people  talk  as 
if  there  was  some- 
thing there,  and 
they  call  it  the  axis. 
And  the  earth  "  — 
"Yes,  Clara,"  in- 
terposed Miss  Ray- 
mond ;  "  what  could  you  explain  to  us  if  you 
kept  on  this  subject  ?  " 

"Why —  I  could  tell  about  day  and  night  and 
about  the  hot  weather  and  the  cold  weather"  — 
"  About  day  and    night  and   what   else,  chil- 
dren ?  " 


"  The  seasons  "  — 

"  Yes  —  and  some  time  we  will  hear  it,  but 
not  now.     What  else  can  you  tell  us  ? " 

"  About  Columbus  —  and  I  like  that  best,  too. 

Columbus  thought 
about  it  a  great  deal. 
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He  thought  the  earth 
was  round  when  all 
the  others  thought 
it  was  not.  He  didn't 
know  there  was  any  America  then  and  there 
wasn't ;  but  the  land  was  there,  only  it  was  not 
named  yet.  But  he  wanted  to  sail  west  and  by 
and  by  he  got  some  ships  and  they  sailed  and 

sailed  from  this  pin  head 
here  —  this  is  Spain, 
you  know,  over  this  way 
—  west  —  till  he  came 
to  this  pin  head,  and 
that  was  a  new  land 
where  only  Indians  lived  —  Columbus  called 
them  Indians,  because  he  thought  he  had  come 
to  India  by  a  different  way  ;  but  he  hadn't. 
He  had  found  a  new  land." 

Clara  sat  down  having  a  happy  consciousness 
that  this  time  she  had  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
thread  of  her  story  free 
from  tangles. 

The  visitor,  who  dur- 
ing the  first  recitation 
had  looked  dazed  and 
bewildered  by  the  am- 
biguous   and    startling 

statements  which  Clara  poured  forth  with  such 
amazing  volubility,  had  rallied  under  the  second 
edition,  and  she  listened  and  watched  with 
pleased  interest  as  the  little  girl  told  the  story 
and  traced  the  course  of  that  venturesome  voy- 
age from  pin  head  to  pin  head  on  her  clay  ball. 
"  How  do  you  think  Columbus  felt,  Clara  ?" 
said  she.  "Do  you  think  he  had  a  happy 
voyage  ?  " 

"  Yes'm.     He  was  glad  to  find  the  land." 
"  Yes,  at  last ;  but   how  do  you  think  he  felt 
when  the  sailors  were  going  to  throw  him  over- 
board ? " 

Without  answering    this,  the    little    sightless 
child  called  to  her  teacher  in  great  excitement : 
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"  Miss  Raymond  !  Miss  Raymond  !  Why,  she 
knows  about  it  too  !  Did  you  tell  her?"  Miss 
Raymond  and  the  visitor  exchanged  amused 
glances,  as  the  former  quietly  disclaimed  having 
imparted  the  knowledge  which  Clara  thought 
must  have  come  from  her. 

"  What  I  have  made  belongs  with  Clara's," 
said  another  little  girl.  "When  Columbus 
talked  to  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain  about 
his  plans,  he  wanted  them  to  give  him  some 
money  to  buy  ships  with,  but  the  king  wouldn't. 
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Then  after- 
wards Queen 
Isabella  (Fer- 
dinand was  the 
king's  name) 
brought  her 
box  of  jewels 
to  Columbus  and  gave  them  to  him  —  and  when 
he  sold  them  he  had  money  enough  to  buy  the 
ships.  And  I  have  made  Queen  Isabella's 
jewel-box."  And  so  she  had  —  a  smooth  ob- 
long box  with  a  thick  cover  and  a  sturdy  handle. 

Susie  then  showed 
a  ship  "bought  with 
Queen  Isabella's 
jewels"  —  a  rude 
enough  model,  to  be 
sure,  but  unmistak- 
ably a  ship. 

Then  followed  a 
little  questioning 
from  Miss  Raymond, 
which  brought  out  a 

few  more  facts  and  incidents  concerning  this 
time,  even  including  some  dates,  and  showed 
how  real  and  live  was  the 
interest  of  the  whole  class 
in  what  they  had  been 
taught. 

"  My  story  is  about  some 
one  who  sailed  with  Colum- 
bus  on    one   voyage,"   said  a  pale  little  scrap 
of   a   girl,    as   she    arranged   her   board. 

"  Ponce  de  Leon  !  Ponce 
de  Leon  !  "  said  the  other 
children. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Ray- 
mond. "Tell  us  about 
Ponce  de  Leon." 

"  The  people  used  to 
talk  a  great  deal  about  the 
new  continent,  and  they 
seemed  to  think  it  was 
like  fairyland,  and  that 
just  as  wonderful  things 
were  to  be  found  there  as 
in  fairyland.  Some  of  the  Spaniards  thought 
there  was  a  beautiful  fountain  that  would  make 
any  one  who  should  bathe  in  it  young  again. 
Ponce  de  Leon  wanted  to  see  if  he  could  find 

this  fountain.    When 
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it  was  Easter  Sunday 
(the  Spaniards  call 
it  '  Pascua  Florida,' 
or  Flowery  Easter), 
and  all  the  land 
looked  covered  with 
Mowers.  So  they 
named  it  Florida. 
I  have  made  two  things,  Miss  Raymond.  This 
big  one  is  the  Fountain  of  Youth  which  of 
course  he  did  not  find  —  of  course  there  wasn't 
any  such  thing.     And  then  I  made  this." 

The  fountain  needed  all  our  imagination,  for 
there  are  limits  as  to  what  can  be  done  with 
clay,  and  the  representation  of  dancing,  spark- 
ling water  is  certainly  outside  of  its  possibilities. 
But  the  other  form  which  pale  little  Delia  had 
made  needed  no  explanation  or  glamour  of  fancy, 
for  it  was  a  dainty  little  bunch  of  flowers  which 
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Ponce  de  Leon  was  supposed   to  have  plucked 

—  a  couple  of  daisies,  a  wild  rosebud,  a  sprig  of 
lilac  and  a  lilac  leaf  —  so  perfectly  shaped  and 
so  prettily  put  together  that  it  was  a  marvel  to 
see. 

"  I  think  you  must  like  flowers,  little  girl," 
said  the  visitor,  thinking  what  close  and  patient 
observation,  by  the  slender  fingers  which  were 
blind  Delia's  only  eyes,  must  have  preceded 
this  facile  and  correct  reproduction. 

"I  do  —  I  love  them,"  said  Delia  simply. 

"  Can  you  tell  what  this  is,  Miss  Raymond  ? " 
said  Delia's  next 
neighbor.  "  I  had 
just   a   little   clay 
left  so  I  made  it." 

"O  yes!  It  is 
what  caused  the 
death  of  Ponce  de 
Leon,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Yes'm  ;    an  arrowhead, 
him." 

"  I  find  Annie  has  the  next  story,"  said  Miss 
Raymond,  who  had  been  inquiring  among  the 
children,  and  Annie  rose.  Upon  her  board 
was  a  rough  lump  of  clay,  and  beside  it  a  little 
watch,  smooth  and  shapely,  and  with  one  or  two 
disproportionately  stupendous  links  attached. 

"Another  explorer  came  to  Florida,"  began 
Annie,  "but  he  went  a  good  deal  farther.  His 
name  was  De  Soto,  and  he  came  especially  to 
see  if  he  could  find  gold.  He  had  a  good  many 
men  with  him,  and  they  traveled  for  many 
months  —  ever  so  far.  At  last  they  came  to  a 
very  large  river  —  it  was  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  it  is  the  longest  river  in  the  world.  They 
kept  on  exploring  till  De  Soto  died,  and  then 
they  buried  him  in  the  river.  And  then  they 
did  not  explore  any  more.  I  thought  this  could 
be  a  lump  of  gold  ore  "  —  and  Annie  picked  up 
the  carefully  misshapen  bit  of  clay  ;  "  and  this 
watch  —  well,  I  made  that  because  watches  are 
made  of  the  gold  that  De  Soto  wanted  to  find." 

"  Has  gold  been  found  in  America  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Ravmond. 

j 

"  O  yes  !     In  California  and  Mexico  and  Col- 

orado  —  and 
in  Nevada  too, 
though  there's 
much  more  sil- 
ver there." 

"Yes,  that  is 
right.  Gold  has 
been  found  in  all  these  places,  though  De  Soto 
did  not  find  any.     What  is  it,  Lucy?" 

"  You  know  you  told  us  they  put  De  Soto's 
body  in  the  bark  of  a  tree  —  well,  I've  made  it 
this  way." 

She  had  flattened  a  piece  of  clay,  roughened 
it  on  one  side,  and  then  rolled  it  loosely  over, 
and  it  certainly  was  not  an  untrue  representa- 
tion of  that  rude  casing  which  closed  round  the 
body  of  the  brave  adventurer  before  it  was  low- 
ered into  the  great  river. 

"  Lucy  may  tell  us  about  the  name  Mississippi 

—  what  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"Why  —  it  is  an  Indian  name,  but  I  don't 
know  what  it  means."  And  as  no  one  in  the 
class  seemed  to  know,  Miss  Raymond  con- 
cluded she  had  not  told  them. 

"  It  is  a  good  name  for  so  long  a  river,"  she 
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said.     "  It  means  '  The  Father  of  Waters.'  " 

"  But  Miss  Raymond,"  said  Jenny  explosively, 
"if  it  means  the  'Father  of  Waters'  I  should 
think  it  would  be  Mr.  Sippi,  and  not  Mrs. 
Sippi !  "  A  little  spelling  lesson  on  the  name 
ensued,  and  Jenny  seemed  more  reconciled. 

"  Now,  although  we  have  not  told  all  the 
earliest  stories,  we  will  not  use  more  time  in 
merely  discovering  and  exploring  the  country," 
said  Miss  Raymond,  looking  at  her  watch. 
"What  kind  of  people  —  all  may  answer  —  did 
the  explorers  find  in  America  ?  " 
"  Indians,"  chorused  the  class. 

"T°    ill^trate       t^e 


Where  they  hid  themselves  in  winter, 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them, 
Called  them  '  Hiawatha's  Chickens.'  " 

"  So  you  made  one  of  his  chickens,  did  you  ? 
And  is  that  something  else  on  your  board  ?  " 
"  Yes;  that  is  for  the  line 

'How, they  built  their  nests  in  summer,'" 

And  Tillie  held  up  a  pretty  nest  with  four 
smooth  little  eggs  in  it.  As  might  be  supposed 
the  nest  was  a  greater  success  than  the  bird, 
and  yet  the  bird,  although  you  had  no  fear  of 
its  flying   away, 
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"  Yes  ;  and  now  each  one  may  tell  something 
about  the  Indians.     Clara,  begin." 

"  They  lived  in  wigwams." 

"  They  had  picture-writing." 

"  They  could  run  sixty  miles  a  day." 

"They  had  snowshoes,  and  wore  feathers  in- 
stead of  hats. 

"  They  could  neither  read  nor  write." 

"  The  babies  were  strapped  on  boards  and 
carried  on  the  women's  backs." 

"  They  ate  with  their  fingers." 

"  They  had  skins  of  beasts  around  their  wig- 
wams." 

"  They  wore  moccasins." 

"They  used  shells  for  money — called  it 
wampum." 

"  To  cook  beans,  they  put  hot  stones  in  to 
heat  the  water." 

"  Longfellow  wrote  about  them —  and  —  can 
we  go  around  the  class  again,  Miss  Raymond  ? 
We  know  so  many  things  about  the  Indians." 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  do  ;  but  just  now  you  may 
tell  us  something  you  remember  from  what  I 
read  to  you  of  Longfellow's  poem." 

Thereupon  Martha,  evidently  enjoying  the 
story,  told  the  origin  of  "  Nokomis  "  —  how  she 
was  swinging  in  a  grape-vine  up  in  the  moon 
and  fell  down  to  the  earth  —  but  carefully  ex-  ! 
plained  that  this  was  only  an  Indian  legend 
and  "  not  true  history  like  our  other  stories." 
Then  she  told  of  Hiawatha's  home  where  he 
and  his  old  grandmother  Nokomis  lived,  with 
the  "shining  Big-Sea-Water"  in  front,  and  the 
pine  forest  behind. 

As  Martha  took  her  seat,  up  came  a  hand 
from  the  child  next  her,  a  dear  roly-poly  of  a 
little  girl,  with  a  merry  twinkling  face. 

"  I've  made  something  that  belongs  to  this 
story  : 

'Then  the  little  Hiawatha 
Learned  of  every  bird  its  language,' 

and  I've  made  a  bird." 

"And  can  you  tell  us  that  part  of  the  poem, 
Tillie?" 

"  O  yes  !  "  said  Tillie  —  and  accordingly 
recited : 

"  Then  the  little  Hiawatha 
Learned  of  every  bird  its  language, 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  they  built  their  nests  in  summer, 


had  a  decidedly 
bird-like  look  as 
it  perched  on 
the  edge  of  the 
nest  on  its  two 
little  wooden 
pegs  of  legs. 

"  Minnie,  you  may  go  on  with  the  poem,"  and 
while  Minnie  recited  in  vivacious  tones  : 

"  Of  all  beasts  he  learned  the  language, 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges, 
Where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns, 
How  the  reindeer  ran  so  swiftly, 
Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid, 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them, 
Called  them  '  Hiawatha's  Brothers,'  " 

Miss  Raymond  and  the  visitor  looked  on  Min- 
nie's board  with  much  pleasure,  for  there  stood  a 
very  small  squirrel  with  a  tail  of  magnificent  pro- 
portions and  a  pair  of  fascinating  little  paws, 
while  the  rest  of  her  clay,  to  the  last  crumb,  had 
been  used  for  acorns,  the  cups  being  carefully 
roughened  with  a  pin.     The  "  timid  rabbit  "  was 

also  represented,  but  as 
he  had  legs  of  even  length 
there  was  a  short  digres- 
sion into  Natural  History, 
that  the  child's  false  idea 
might  be  corrected. 

Then  Clara  presented  a 
comical  little  clay  figure 
which  she  announced  was 
Hiawatha  himself. 

This  finished  the  illus- 
tration of  the  poem,  and 
Miss  Raymond  called  for 
the  next  story. 

Helen  was  instantly  on 
her  feet,  seeming  sure  that  her  opportunity  had 
come. 

"  The  Pilgrims  were  the  first  people  to  settle 
in  Massachusetts,"  said  Helen.  "They  had 
left  England  because  when  they  were  there  they 
had  to  go  to  a  particular  kind  of  church,  and 
they  thought  it  was  right  to  worship  in  other 
ways.  So  some  of  them  went  to  Holland  be- 
cause there  they  could  have  whatever  church 
they  liked.  But  after  a  while  they  wanted  to  go 
away  from  Holland  because  their  children  had 
no  English  schools  to  go  to  and  would  grow 
up  like  Dutch  people  instead  of  like  English 
people. 

"  And  so  they  thought  they  would  go  to  Amer- 
ica and  make  a  real  home  instead  of  just  staying 
in  Holland.  The  ship  that  started  from  Hol- 
land had  to  go  back,  but  the  Mayflower,  which 


sailed  from  England,  got  to  Plymouth  Dec.  21st, 
1620. 

"  There  was  a  baby  on  board,  and  they  named 
him  '  Peregrine,'  because  they  had  had  such 
peregrinations,  or  wanderings  about.  And  I 
have  made  '  Peregrine  White's  cradle.'  And 
Miss  Raymond,  see !  he's  asleep  in  it  —  I  put  a 
little  blanket  over  him,  too  !  " 

Just  as  Helen  finished  and  triumphantly  dis- 
played "  baby,  cradle  and  all,"  the  electric  bell 
sent    its   whirring,    clanging   call    through    the 
schoolhouse.     It  seemed  no  welcome  sound  to 
the  little  clay  modelers,  but  though  a  few  ejac- 
ulations of   disappointment  escaped    them  one 
child  called  out  cheerily  "Another  clay!"   and 
the   momentary  cloud  was   chased  away  by  the 
happy  anticipation  of  the  sure  return  of  another 
kindergarten-hour  on  the  morrow.     A  few  hur- 
ried words   from    one    and    another    about  the 
unexplained  forms  on  their  boards,  a  little  bus- 
tle and   clatter  as  the  children  trooped  down- 
stairs to  the  playground,  and  teacher  and  visitor 
were  alone. 

As  Miss  Raymond  collected  the  clay  the  vis- 
itor saw  many  forms  no  less  interesting  than 
those  of  which  the  children  had  told  stories. 
"  Plymouth  Rock  "  was  there  with  a  rude  1620 
scratched  on  it  with  a  pin  ;  also  a  miniature 
church. 

"Jenny  said  this  was  the  Pilgrims'  meeting- 
house and  schoolhouse  too,"  explained  Miss 
Raymond. 

"  And  here  is  an  ear  of  corn  which  Kate  has 
made  very  carefully  kernel  by  kernel.  This 
was  probably  to  illustrate  the  Indians'  kindness 
to  the  white  strangers  —  giving  them  corn  and 
other  things.  With  this  farmer's  rake  Lizzie 
would  have  told  us  of  the  scarcity  of  food  and 
need  of  agriculture.  This  book,  Delia  told  me, 
was  Blackstone's  Bible.  She  thought  he  must 
have  had  a  Bible  as  he  was  such  a  good  man  ! 
We  should  have  had  some  stories  of  early  Bos- 
ton with  Blackstone's  Bible  and  with  this  beacon. 
Do  see  this  !  " 

The  "  beacon  "  was  a  triumph.  It  consisted 
of  a  thick  upright  column  of  clay  with  an  arm 
extended,  on  which  was  hung  a  tiny  kettle  to 
hold  the  burning  tar.  A  larger  kettle  which 
had  evidently  proved  too 
heavy  to  hang  from  the 
beam  was  also  on  this 
board. 

"  And    this    must    be    a 
Pine-tree  Shilling?" 

"Yes;  they  enjoyed  that 
lesson  very  much  when  we 

had    it ;    and    they   would    not    forget    to    tell 

you    that    Laura    Bridgman    lent    them    a   real 

'  Pine-tree    Shilling  '    to    model    from,  for  they 

thought  that   highly  interesting.     Now  I  think 

we  have  seen   them  all,"  said  Miss   Raymond, 

dropping   the    shilling   into    a    jar   which    had 

already  received    the    earth,   Queen    Isabella's 

jewel-box,  Peregrine's  cradle,  and  all  the  rest. 

"  I  do  not  think    I  had  ever  realized  before 

that  American  History  contained  such  a  series 

of  fascinating  stories,"  said  the  visitor,  "  and   I 

agree  with  Jenny,  that  she  and  the  other  little 

blind  girls  '  can   do  anything  with  clay.'     But 

do  you   ever  use   other   kindergarten   material 
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than  clay  in  these  lessons  ?  " 

"  O  yes,  indeed,"  answered  Miss  Raymond. 
"  We  use  each  material  in  its  turn,  and  whether 
it  be  weaving  or  sewing,  blocks,  planes,  sticks  or 
rings,  it  always  serves  admirably  in  illustrating 
the  story  as  you  have  seen  the  clay  do  to-day." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  little 
girls  who  were  studying  American  history  after 
this  fashion  were  blind  girls,  many  of  whom 
(having  been  wholly  neglected  at  home  and 
lacking  besides  that  inestimable  part  of  educa- 
tion which  every  seeing  child  gains  through  the 
sense  of  sight),  are  so  untrained  and  undevel- 
oped that  they  need  the  wise  methods  and 
genial  culture  of  the  kindergarten  as  much  as 
young  children  do. 

But  as  they  cannot  enter  Perkins  Institution, 
till  at  least  ten  years  of  age,  they  have,  from  the 
mere  fact  of  years,  a  degree  of  maturity  of  mind 
which  must  also  be  considered   in   their   intro- 
duction to  study. 

It  is  to  meet  this  paradoxical  condition  of 
mind  that  Miss  Raymond  not  only  gives  the 
children  the  ordinary  kindergarten  instruction, 
but  supplements  it  with  lessons  on  some  special 
subject,  treated  objectively  by  means  of  kinder- 
garten materials. 

Emilie  Poulsson. 
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FRIDAY,    MARCH    7,    1890. 


AT    THE    STATE   HOUSE. 


A  bill  from  tbe  Public  Cbaritlea  Committee 
authorizes  tbePerkius  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  to  bold  additional  pro- 
perty. Tbe  bill  removes  all  limit  to  tbe  property 
which  may  be  held. 
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No.   50    BROMFIELD    STREET. 


BOSTON,   THURSDAY,  MARCH  27,  1890. 


SOUTH     BOSTON     BULLETIN. 


Saturday,  March  22, 1890. 


an^LT^  reP°rt  °f  th^rkin7^titition 
«"d  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  always 
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interest.     The  special  features  of  the  latest  re- 
port are  an  account  of  the  education  of  Edith  M 
Thomas  and  Laura  Bridgman's  history  as  given 
m  Dr.  Howe's  papers,-a  history  rendered  of  spe- 
cial interest  by  the  death  of  its  subject  during 


LAURA  BRIDGMAN'S   BRAIN. 

The  department  of  neurology  at  Clark 
University,  in  Worcester,  is  in  charge  of 
Dr.  Donaldson  who  began  the  year  with 
a  series  of  investigations  on  the  brain  of 
Laura  Bridgman.  These  he  undertook 
to  make  so  thorough  and  exhaustive 
that  this  should  be  a  standard  examina- 
tion of  this  kind.  Without  entering  into 
the  various  new  and  collateral  questions 
which  have  arisen  to  delay  the  work,  it 
is  said  that  very  important  scientific  re- 
sults have  already  oeen  secured  that 
shed  new  light  upon  important  questions 
concerning  the  function  and  structure  of 
the  brain.  This  was  no  less  than  was 
to  be  expected  from  this  extraordinary 
and  unique  case.  The  wide  celebrity 
giYen  to  Dr.  Howe's  remarkable  pupil 
has  caused  very  widespread  interest  in 
the  result  of  this  examination,  and  many 
letters  of  inquiry  from  this  country  and 
scholars  in  Europe  evince  the  extraor- 
dinary and  widespread  interest  with 
which  the  results  of  this  investigation 
are  awaited.  It  is  said  that  publication 
of  the  results  of  this  investigation  can 
now  be  begun  in  a  month  or  two. 
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SECOND  DAY  OF  THE  D(;G  SHOW. 

The  Affecting  Si?ht   of    a     Party  of    Elind 
Children  Playing  With  the  Dogrs. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  yesterday 
at  the  New  Kngland  Kennel  Club's  bench 
show  at  Mechanics'  Hall.  All  the  prize 
winners  among-  the  700  dog-s  were  decor- 
ated with  handsome  ribbons-  of  various 
colors,  adding  much  to  the  beauty  and  in- 
terest of  the  show. 

The  most  interesting-  event  of  the  dav 
was  the  visit  to  the  show  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  children  from  the  Perkins  Institute 
\  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston.  They  came 
on  the  invitation  of  the  kennel  club. 
There  were  about  ")0  of  the  children  and 
they  were  accompanied  by  their  teachers. 
The  party  was  ushered  into  the  great  ring- 
and  then  a  lot  of  g-entle  dogs  were  brought 
in.  There  were  big-,  plajful  St.  Bernards 
and  romping-  little  dog's. 

it  was  a  pretty  and  touching  sight  to  see 
the  blind  children  delightfully  fondle  the 
dogs  and  ask  innumerable  questions  about 
the  different  breeds,  the  differences  be- 
tween which  thev  readily  distinguished  by 
the  sense  of  touch.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  children  was  Helen  Kellar, 
the  blind  deaf  mute. 
■■f  ■■  '     ' 
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The  attendance  at  the  doz  show,  yester- 
day, was  quite  large. 

In  the  afternoon  some  of  the  children 
from  the  Peikinj  Blind  Institution  in 
South  Boston,  were  present  by  invitation  of 
the  management. 

Helen  Keller,  the  little  girl  who  is  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  who  is  so  wonder- 
fully bright  and  intelligent,  was  with  them. 
They  were  led  into  the  enclosure  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  and  dogs  of  all  kinds 
were  brought  for  them  to  feel,  and,  as  they 
said,  see. 

They  were  delighted  and  ran  their  sensi- 
tive bands  all  over  the  bow-wows,  who 
seemed  to  like  it  immensely.  Helen 
Keller  was  a  sight  in  hers. -if.  As  the  doss 
were  introduc  d  to  ber  she  would  spell  out 
on  her  nimble  fingers.  "Isn't  he  beautiful!" 
"What  nice  fur  and  paws  he  has." 

She  was  given  a  beagle  pud  to  hold,  and 
after  a  thorough  inspection  of  him  she  de- 
cided that  he  was  altogether  the  nicest 
pupny  in  the  show,  and  after  that  she  would 
not  have  anything  to  do  witb  any  other  dog. 

After  the  benched  dogs  had  been  shown 
tbe  little  visitors,  the  ring  was  cleared  and 
Prof.  Parker's  celebrated  trick  dogs  began 
their  performance  of  somersaults,  high 
jumping  and  leaping. 

As  tbe  dogs  went  through  the  programme 
the  children  were  told  what  they  were 
doing,  after  which  the  visitors  were  allowed 
to  handle  them  and  pet  them  all  they 
wanted  to. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 
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Nothing  01  note  occurred  In  Exhibition 
Hall  during  the  clay  till  about  2  o'clock,  when 
a  good-sized  delegation  of  young  children 
from  the  Perkins  Instttu'e  for  the  Blum  en- 
tered, accompanied  by  their  teachers.  Among 
th-  number  was  little  Helen  Keller,  a  child 
Who  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  The  children 
were  conducted  Into  the  laree  rings  setapait 
for  the  parading  of  prize  winners,  and  then 
of  the  docile  and  clever  dojrs 
were  brought  In  for  their  "inspection." 
I;,  the  ■  n  e  of  touch  '.he  cnildnu  not  an 
Idea  of  the  form  of  some  of  the  principal 
Classes  of  dous,  and  Indicated  their  prefer- 
ences for  particular  kinds.  1'nif.  Parker's 
trick  dons  cave  n  exhibition,  and  the  t  ach- 
the  blind  children  en- 
llgnted  thein  as  to  what  svas  going  on.  At  a 
nd  Inspection  of  dogs  one  little  bund 
bov  toin  a  reporter  who  bronght  him  over  t<> 
some  bloodjiounds,  that  lie  had  "seen  those 
docs  before." 
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THE     DOGb'     LAST    DAY. 


At  10  o'CIock  Tonight  Their  Convention 
Will  be  Closed-Large  Attendance  To- 
day* ' 

It  is  estimated  that  fully  15,o00  people  visited 
the  bench  show  of  the  New  England  Kennel  Club 
in  tbe  Mechanics'  Hall  yesterday,  an  appreciation 
of  the  show  much  enjoyed  by  the  managers,  who 
have  done  everything  possible  for  the  success  of 
the  exhibition.  The  dog  circus  in  the  rings  gave 
much  pleasure  to  the  spectators,  and  there  was 
also  an  interesting  competition  for  the  $25  prize 
offered  by  the  club  for  the  best  trick  dog  in  the 
show.  The  exhibition  closes  tonight  and  probably 
there  will  be  a  large  attendance,  for  it  is  expected 
that  all  dogs  will  be  kept  in  their  kennels  until  the 
dosing  hour,  ten  o'clock. 

Such  a  crowd  of  children  gathered  at  the  show 
this  morning  that  the  "Ohs!"  and  "Ahs!"  were 
loud  and  long  drawn  out  every  time  that  one  of 
Professor  Henry  Parker's  group  of  dogs  made  a 
particularly  difficult  or  graceful  jump.  Whsn 
two  of  the  dogs  turned  back-somersaults  the  ap- 
plause of  the  grown  tolk  was  great  and  the  joy 
that  lit  up  the  faces  of  the  little  folk  was  pleasing 
to  see. 

The  management  today  received  a  letter  of 
thanks  from  Miss  Helen  Kelly,  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  girl  at  the  South  Boston  Institution, 
who,  with  the  other  children  of  that  place,  visited 
the  show  two  days  ago.  The  letter  is  well  written 
and  contains  an  invitation  to  the  officers  of  the 
club  to  visit  the  South  Boston  institution  for  the 
blind  in  order  that  she  and  her  little  companions 
may  give  them  some  pleasure  in  return  for  the 
pleasure  received  at  tin,  dog  show.  This  afternoon 
the  inmates  of  the  Worcester  street  Old  Men's 
Home  visited  the  exhibition  by  invitation  of  the 
officials. 
■J 
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DeSlis 


DIED    IN    FLORIDA. 


y 


i«e    or    a    Formerly    Well    KuonnS 
f  Blind  Plauo  Tuner  of  This  City. 

Azariah  Ware,  residing  at    No.  41  RusselH 
street,  received    a    telegram  from  Sanford, 
Fla.,  last  evening,  conveying    the    sad    in- 
telligence of    the  death  of    his  son,  Edward 
E.  Ware,  at  that   place  yesterday.    The  de- 
ceased   was    27    years    old  and   blind.    He 
was  educated    at    the    Perkins    institute  in' 
Boston,  and    became    a    proficient    tuner 
of       pianos.         Eight       years      ago      he 
went      to      Cleveland,      O.,      where      he 
carried  on  a  prosperous  business  until  last 
i  fall, when  be  went  to  Florida  at  the  sohcita- 
Jtion  of  E.  W.  Crane,  an   old  Cleveland  ac- 
quaintance, who  had  established  himself  in 
business  in  Santord.  Mr.  Crane  telegraphed 

(for  the  father's  instructions  as  to  tbe  dis- 
posal of  the  remains  and  a  reply  was  sent  to 
forward  tbe  remains  to  Worcester  if  possi- ( 
bie.  The  lather  had  received  notice  of  his 
son's  sickness  in  a  letter  written  a  week  ago  I 
Sunday,  in  which  be  was  informed  that  Ed- 
Ward  had  a  bilious  attack,  but  the  physician 
/had  given  him  a  prescription  and  did  not  ' 
consider  him  seriously  ill. 
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PORTLAND,  APRIL    9,   1890. 

Idward  H.  Elwell  and  S.  T.  Picbard,  Editors. 
C.  W.  Pickard.  Business  Manager. 
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Written  for  tne  Portland  Transcript. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
BLIND. 

A  visit  to  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind,  at 
South  Boston,  gives  one  a  lively  idea  of 
the  activity  of  Christian  charity  in  devis- 
ing methods  of  conveying  instruction  to 
those  whose  principal  avenues  of  commu- 


nication with  the  outer  world  are  closed. 
The  good  work  begun  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe, 
more  than  a  half  century  ago  is  being  car- 
ried on  in  the  same  fine  spirit  in  which  it 
commenced  by  the  successors  of  that  fa. 
mous  philanthropist.  Michael  Anaguos, 
the  present  Director  of  the  school,  is  a 
man  admirably  fitted  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem Dr.  Howe  did  so  much  to  solve,  for 
his  warm  heart  and  active  brain  are 
supplemented  by  ingenious  and  tireless 
hands.  He  possesses  a  rare  combination 
of  philanthropy  and  executive  ability. 
He  is  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  during  the 
past  winter  he  has  been  recovering,  in  his 
native  Athens,  the  strength  that  has  been 
severely  taxed  by  his  labors.  He  will 
probably  return  to  his  work  this  spring. 

We  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  every  day  work  of  the  institution,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen, 
one  of  the  teachers.  The  library  contains 
a  constantly  increasing  number  of  stand- 
ard works  printed  in  raised  letters.  The 
volumes  are  all  large  quartos  in  form, 
and  it  takes  quite  a  number  of  them  to 
set  forth  the  books  of  the  Bible.  A  long 
shelf  is  also  needed  for  Dickens.  The 
poems  of  Longfellow,  Whittier  and  Low- 
ell are  in  volumes  each  as  large  as  a  big 
family  Bible,  so  that  the  book-ca3e3  re- 
quire broad  and  deep  shelves.  Dr.  Allen 
showed  us  several  ingenious  devices,  some 
of  his  own  invention,  by  which  the  blind 
can  communicate  with  each  other  by  char- 
acters other  than  letters,  by  pricking 
holes  in  paper,  with  a  machine  that  en- 
ables the  operator  to  indicate  each  letter 
by  an  arbitrary  arrangement  of  punches, 
spaced  and  kept  in  line,  so  as  to  be  readi- 
ly followed  by  the  deft  fingers  of  a  blind 
reader.  The  blind  who  are  obliged  to  per- 
form manual  labor  that  might  dull  the 
sensitiveness  of  their  touch,  are  careful 
to  keep  at  least  one  finger  protected  from 
drudgtry  that  would  deprive  it  of  the  del- 
icacy of  nerve  needed  in  reading  from 
raised  letters,  and  in  many  other  occupa- 
tions where  the  sensa  of  touch  must  an- 
swer for  the  lost  sense  of  sight. 

The  class-rocm3  of  the  school  are  each 
supplied  with  a  table  of  the  form  of  a 
horse-shoe,  around  which  the  pupils  sit, 
with  their  books  of  raised  letters  before 
them.  We  were  much  interested  in  the 
reading  exercise  of  a  girlo'  clas?.  They 
read  nearly  as  rapidly  and  accurately  with 
tneir  fingers  a3  an  average  pupil  reads 
with  the  eye.  Occasionally  a  word  would 
puzzle  a  reader  until  she  had  run  her  fin- 
gers along  to  get  the  context.  All  the 
Class  kept  along  with  her,  and  if  she  made 
a  mistake  it  was  at  or.ce  rectified  by  some 
other  pupil.  The  difference  between  the 
o  and  the  a  in  the  raised  letters  is  very 
slight,  and  this  would  oftenest  lead  into 
error,  especially  in  proper  names  and  in 
words  in  which  it  might  bo  either  and  yet 
make  sense. 

We  came  upon  two  lads  who  were  spend- 
ing their  recess  in  a  room  around  which 
were  cabinets  of  philosophical  apparatus. 
Dr.  Allen  took  down  an  air-pump,  and 
asked  one  of  them  to  explain  its  opera- 
tion. He  at  ones  began  a  dissertation  up- 
on the  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  its  ' 
weight,  and  the  reason  for  the  differences  j 
in  its  weight— how  if  partially  removed 
from  a  closed  vessel,  what  was  left  would 
at  one  a  completely  fill  the  vessel,  etc. 
Working  the  pump  and  performing  ex- 
perimtmts,  he  explained  each  part  of  its 
mechanism,  in  familiar  and  yet  technical- 
ly ac  curate  terms.  There  are  very  few 
boys  of  bis  age  in  any  public  school  who 
could  give  a  twenty  minutes'  talk  about 
such  a  subject,  upon  such  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  call  as  was  made  in  this  in- 
statce. 


The  problem  of  the  education  of    those 
who  are  both  blind  and  deaf,  first  solved 
by  Dr.  Howe  in  the  case  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  is  presented  anew  in  this  institution 
in  the  cases  of  Helen  Keller  and  Edith 
Thomas.    The  progress  they  have  made, 
and  are  making,  is  indeed  wonderful.  They 
both    exhibit    a  remarkable  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  have  each  acquired  a  copi- 
ous vocabulary.  We  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  little  Edith,  who  was  eagaged  in  knit- 
ting, with  her  special  taacher  by  her  side. 
When  bhe  learned  that  visitors  had  called 
upon  her,  she  was  eager  to  be  put  in  com- 
munication with  them,  and  her  bright 
and  winning  ways  were  charming.     She 
is  about  nine  years  old,  and  small  for  her 
age.    Sae  lost  her  sight  at  the  age  of  four, 
and  gradually  after  that  lost  her  hearing. 
At  six  she  ceased  to  hear  the  loudest 
sounds.    Until  then,  of  course,  she  could 
talk,  but  afterward  her  speech  naturally 
degenerated,  and  was  by  degrees  aban- 
doned.   The  last  intelligible  word  she  ut- 
tered was  "kitty,"  and  this  was  long  ago. 
Her  laugh  remains  natural,  and  her  cry  is 
that  of  ordinary  children.     When  excit- 
ed cr  perplexed  she  utiers  with  closed 
lips  a  low  continuous  sound,  varied  in 
pitch  and  intensity.    The  manual  alpha- 
bet has  be  oomo  so  familiar  to  her  since 
she  has  been  in  this  institution  that  she 
uses  it  almostunconsciously.    While  fall- 
ing asleep  she  spells  out  passing  thoughts. 
She  writes  in  the  air  an  even  hand  that  it 
is  pleasant  to  follow.'  She  dresses  with- 
out   assistance,    and    joins    heartily  in 
sports.    She  reads  with  one  hand  on  the 
raised  letters  of  the  book,  and  the  other 
in  that  of  her  teacher.  She  attends  church 
with  her  teacher,  who  translates  what  is 
said  and  done.    Her  vocabulary  consists 
of  abcut  seven  hundred  words.     She  was 
exasperated  by  pronouns  at  first.    Accus- 
tomed to  be  addressed  as  'Edith,"  when 
her  teacher  said"you,  "instead  she  thought 
it  an  incivility.  She  was  only  pacified*when 
she  found  her  teacher  was  herself  quite 
willingtobe  called  "you."     In  looking 
upon  her  bright  and  animated  face  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  that  she  is  so  complete- 
ly shut  out  from  all  the  sight3  and  sounds 
of  earth,  with  but  a  single  gate  opened  to 
knowledge  of  the  world  about  her. 

We  find  at  the  institution  several  blind 
boys  and  girls  from  Maine.  The  pleasant 
faced  matron,  who  has  been  in  charge  for 
thirty- five  years,  is  Miss  Maria  C.  Moul- 
ton,  formerly  of  Bangor.  She  wins  the 
love  of  all  the  afflicted  ones  who  come  un- 
der her  care.  Miss  Fanny  S.  Marrett, 
formerly  of  Soandish,  Me.,  i3  one  of  the 
'oachers.  There  are  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  blind  persons  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  school.  Of  these,  thir- 
ty-three are  in  the  Kindergarten  branch 
of  the  institution  at  Jamaica  Plains,  and 
twenty  are  in  the  workshop  for  adults. 
Every  departmant  is  crowded,  and  there  is 
need  of  enlargement. 

One  would  think  that  a  feeling  of  pity 
for  the  unfortunates  who  are  shut  out 
from  the  enjoyment  cf  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  earth  would  be  the  predominat- 
ing sensation  in  visiting  such  an  institu- 
tion as  this.  But  the  happy,  though  sight- 
less, faces  one  meets  in  the  corridors,  on 
the  play- grounds,  and  in  the  class-rooms, 
soon  take  one  out  of  the  mood  of  com- 
miseration, and  inspire  gratitude  instead 
for  the  philanthropic  spirit  that  originat- 
ed and  sustains  the  beneficent  operations 
of  this  famous  asylum. 

There  was  new-fallen  snow  on  the 
ground  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  we 
found  the  blind  children  enjoying  the 
sport  of  coasting,  there  being  a  long  in- 
cline at  the  rear  of  the  institution  that 
was  well-fitted  for  the  purpose.  The  lar^e 


sleds  were  piloted  by  a  lad  who  could  see, 
but  several  totally  blind  children  were 
managing  their  own  sleds,  getting  some 
bumps,  but  taking  them  good-naturedly. 
It  was  delightful  to  see  their  enthusiasm 
for  their  teachers  wherever  they  met 
them.  As  we  passed  a  group  of  coasters, 
Dr.  Allen  gave  them  permission  to  play 
an  hour  longer  than  they  had  expected. 
The  news  seemed  too  good  to  believe,  and 
as  it  spread,  it  wss  a  study  to  see  incre- 
dulity give  placo  to  delight  on  their  ex- 
pressive faces.  —P. 
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MONDAY,    APRIL    14.    1890. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  members  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind,  who  have  not  already  sent 
their  annual  subscriptions,  are  requested  to  send 
them  to  the  secretary,  Miss  Winthrop,  90  Marlbor- 
ough street,  during  the  absence  of  the  treasurer  in 
Europe.        MRS.  JOHN  L.  GARDNER,  Treasurer. 
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Halifax.    \.  S.,  April   19,   I8!>0. 


INTERVIEW   WITH    HELEN  KELLER,    TH1 
FAMOUS  BLIND  DEAF-MUTE. 


Dear  Mr.  Editor.— During  a  recent  visi* 
to  Boston  I  had  the  privilege  of  an  interview 
■with  this  remarkable  child  and  her  accom- 
plished teacher,  Miss  Sullivan.  On  my  return 
I  told  the  story  in  signs  to  my  own  deaf-mute 
pupils,  requiring  them  to  reproduce  my 
narrative  in  the  best  English  they  could.  One 
of  these  exercises  I  enclose  for  insertion  in 
your  columns  shall  you  deem  it  suitable.  It 
may  serve  the  twofold  end  of  interesting 
your  readers  in  the  work  of  our  own  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  our  own 
"  poor  blind  Willie",  as  well  as  in  the 
marvellous  case  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  narrative  itself.  Yours  sincerely, 

J.  Scott  Hutton. 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Halifax,  April  15th,  1890. 

ABOUT    HELEN     KELLER,     THE     FAMOUS     BLIND 
DEAF-MUTE. 

I  am  going  to  write  about  Helen  Keller, 
the  famous  blind  deaf-mute  whom  Mr.  Hutton 
has  just  told  us  about. 

Mr.  Hutton  said,  he  saw  her  when  he  was 
in  Boston  last  week.  He  spent  two  hours 
talking  to  her  and  her  teacher.  He  was 
astonished  at  her  intelligence  and  knowledge 
of  language.  She  has  been  only  three  years 
under  instruction  and  she  is  only  ten  years 
old.  She  never  signs.  Her  teacher  does  not 
sign  to  her  but  only  spells  to  her.  She  can 
j  use  language  tetter  than  we  can  do.  She 
I  understands  hard  words.  She  is  a  wonderful 
child.  Shai  would  look  quite  nice  but  one  of 
her  eye-balls  is  out  of  its  tight  place.  When 
he  went  in,  Helen  Keller  put  her  head  up  to 
be  kissed.  She  always  does  so  to  everybody 
that  comes  to  see  her  when  they  come  and  go 
out.  She  is  a  very  affectionate  and  polite 
child.  When  he  went  out,  Helen  gave  him  a 
kiss  again.  He  talked  to  Helen  who  was 
sitting  on  her  teacher's  lap.  He  talked  to 
her  by  spelling  on  the  fingers, 
hand  under  her  hand  and  she 
spelling  the  words  to  her. 
that  he  was  from  Halifax, 
that  he  had  a  blind  and  deaf 
pupil.       Helen    was    surprised. 


asked    her  if  she    would    write   to    him,  and 
Willie    Heulin,    and    she   said,    "  Yes".     He 
gave  her  his  name  and  address,  and  Willie's. 
Her    teacher    spelled    to    Helen,     "J.    Scott 
Hutton".     Helen  asked  what  was    "J"  for. 
He  told  her  it  was  for  James.     Immediately 
she  told    him  that  she  had  a  brother  named 
James,  and  also  an  uncle  James.       She  said, 
she  had  a  beloved  sister  named  Mildred.     Mr. 
Hutton  said,  he  knew  her  name  but  she  could 
hardly  believe  him.     He  told  her  that  he  read 
about  her  in  a  letter  in  the  newspaper  which 
Helen  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  of  Montreal.    She 
seemed    quite  surprised.      He  said,    "  So  you 
see    how    famous    you    are".       She    seemed 
pleased.     He  asked    her  how   many  brothers 
and  sisters  she  had,  and  he    thinks  she    said 
she    had    three    brothers    and    three   sisters. 
Helen  told  him,  Mr.   Anagnos  was  at  Rome. 
He  is   the  principal    of   the   Blind   School  at 
Boston,  who  is  away  in  Europe  just  now.    Mr. 
Hutton    asked   Helen,     Who    lives  in    Rome 
whom  people  go  to  see,  and  Helen  said,  "  the 
Pope".     He  asked  her  who  the  Pope  was,  and 
she  said,     "  He   is   the    head    of    the  Roman 
Catholic  Church."     Helen  told    Mr.   Hutton 
that  she  was  to  see    Dr.  Holmes,  the  famous 
author,  one  lovely  Sunday  lately.     She  said, 
he  had  such  a  beautiful  library.     She  said,  it 
was  filled  with  books  all  round.     Mr.  Hutton 
asked  her  teacher  how  Helen  knew  that  the 
library  was  beautiful  without  seeing  it.     Her 
teacher  said,  she  always  feels  everything  with 
her    hands.     Helen  said,  Dr.  Holmes  said  the 
books    were    his  good    friends.     Mr.   Hutton 
asked  her  if  books  were  her  good  friends,  and 
she  said,  "Yes".       Helen  told  him  that  Dr. 
Holmes  was  81  years  old.     Mr.  Hutton  asked 
her,  "How  many  years  older  is  he  than  you  ?" 
She  said,  "He  is  seventy-one  years  older  than 
I  am."     Helen's  teacher  said  to  her,  "  What 
did  you  do  ?"  and  she  answered  her  teacher, 
"  I  subtracted    ten    from    eighty   one".     She 
gave  Mr.  H.  a  question  in  arithmetic  to   give 
it  to  Willie.     That  was,    "  If  one  man  shovel 
off  the  sidewalk  in  ten  hours,    how  long  will 
it  take  5  men  to  do  it  ?"     Her  teacher  told 
her  to  answer    it  and   in  a  few   minutes  she 
said,   "  It  will  take  them  two  hours  to  do  it. 
It  will  take  them  ^  of  the  tin  e." 

Helen  is  able  to  write  and  read.  She  has 
also  been  learning  to  speak  !  She  began  to 
learn  to  speak  at  the  beginning  of  this  month. 
She  is  already  able  to  say  some  words  and 
sentences.  Mr.  Hutton  says,  he  came  away 
deeply  impressed  with  his  interview  and 
wondering  at  the  remarkable  intelligence  of 
this  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  child,  and  also 
admiring  the  patience  and  skill  of  her  teacher, 
Miss  Sullivan,  who  devotes  herself  to  her 
pupil  night  and  day. 

Since  Mr.  Hutton  came  back  from  Boston, 
our  blind  Willie  had  a  letter  from  Helen 
Keller.  It  was  a  wonderful  letter.  We  were 
very  much  interested  about  her  letter.  It 
was  very  nicely  written.  We  were  astonished 
that  a  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  child  could 
write  such  a  letter. 

George  S.  Mackenzie, 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  April  14th,  1890. 


He  put  his 
felt  his  hand 
He  told  her 
He  told  her 
and  dumb 
She   asked 


him  what  his  name  was,  how  old  he 
was,  and  if  he  was  a  good  boy.  She  asked 
him  what  he  was  learning  and  he  told  her 
that  he  was  learning  to  read  and  write.  She 
seemed  disappointed  because  Willie  does  not 
learn  Geography,  and  Botany,  and  Zoology, 
and  French  and  other  studies.  She  wanted 
him  to  tell  her  about  his  land.  He  told  her 
that  he  was  born  in  Scotland.  He  asked  her 
where  Scotland  was,  and  she  answered  him, 
"  north  of  England."  He  was  surprised  that 
she  knew  where  Scotland  whs.  She  did  not 
know  where  Nova  Scotia  was.  Mr.  Hutton 
asked  Helen  if  she  would  like  to  go  to  visit 
Nova  Scotia,  and  she  said,  "  When  we  go  to 
travel,  I  will  come  and  visit  it  if  I  can".     He 
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FOREST    AND     STREAM. 


lap  for  an  hour."  How  plainly  the  scene  is  called 
up  in  the  simple  language  j  the  dog  was  brought 
to  see  the  child.  Little  Helen  Keller  finishes  her 
pretty  letter  to  Mr.  Wade,  "  With  much  love  and 
a  sweet  kiss  from  your  little  friend."  That  kiss 
is  worth  a  kingdom,  friend  Wade  ! 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  10,  1890. 


BOSTON    DOG    SHOW. 


On  Wednesday,  by  invitation  of  the  club,  the  blind  child- 
ren from  the  Perkins  Institute  visited  the  show,  and  it  was 
a  most  interesting  sight  to  watch  them  as  by  the  sense  of 
touch  tbey  examined  the  dogs  of  the  different  breeds  that 
were  brought  before  them.  Helen  Keller,  the  little  blind 
mute  of  whom  a  short  sketch  was  published  in  our  issue  of 
Dec.  19,  was  the  center  of  attraction.  She  examined  and 
fondled  the  different  animals  with  evident  delight;  finally 
selecting  a  beagle  puppy  she  spelled  on  her  nimble  fingers 
that  this  was  the  best  dog  in  the  show,  and  she  held  it  and 
petted  it  for  a  long  time.  One  little  fellow  was  inadvert- 
ently introduced  to  one  of  the"  dogs  for  the  second  time, 
and  as  soon  as  his  sensitive  fingers  were  placed  on  him  he 
exclaimed,  "I  have  already  seen  this  dog." 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  judges:  Mr.  Jas.  Mortimer,  mas- 
tiffs, St.  Bernards,  bloodhounds  and  poodles;  Mr.  John 
Davidson,  English,  Irish  and  Gordon  setters,  deerhounds, 
greyhounds  beagles  and  foxhounds;  Mr.  J.  H.  Winslow, 
pointers;  Mr.  Wm.  West,  spaniels,  except  toys;  Mr.  Martin 
Dennis,  collies;  Mr.  J.  E.  Thayer,  bulldogs;  Mr.  Geo.  B. 
Inches,  Chesapeake  Bay  dogs;  Mr.  N.  Seabury,  round- 
headed  terriers  and  schipperkes;  Mr.  R.  F.  Mayhew,  fox- 
terriers:  Mr.  H.  W.  Lacy,  the  remaining  classes.  All  of  the 
judging  was  finished  before  dark  on  the  first  day. 
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FEIDAY,  APRIL  4,  1890. 


From  Mr.  W.  Wade  (U.S.A.)  we  have  received 
a  letter  written  to  him  by  a  child  of  ten  who 
is  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  Mr.  Wade  is  best 
known  to  our  English  readers  as  a  writer  who 
wields  a  pen  with  the  force  and  effect  of  a  battle- 
axe  ;  he  parades  the  kennel  and  peruses  its  press 
with  constant  wakefulness  in  search  of  shams,  and 
when  he  meets  one  there  is  a  whirr  in  the  air  and 
a  smash,  and  the  sham  lies  shattered  in  the  view 
of  all.  This  is  his  everyday  combative  humour, 
and  so  we  know  him  best,  and  yet  not  best,  for 
there  is  even  a  better  side  to  his  nature  than  this. 
The  love  for  little  children  and,  above  that,  help- 
ful commiseration  and  cheering  sympathy  for  the 
youthful  afflicted  have  ever  been  held  to  be  noble 
traits  in  the  disposition  of  a  robust  and  active 
competitor  in  the  struggle  for  life. 

Knowing  Mr.  Wade's  aversion  to  personal  praise, 
we  must  apologise  for  having  to  accuse  him  of 
being  in  the  possession  of  such  qualities.  How- 
ever, he  must  submit  to  the  charge,  for  he  cannot 
deny  his  guilty  share  in  having  added  to  the  few, 
very  few,  pleasures  of  this  life  that  children  who 
are  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  can  enjoy.  Mr.  Wade 
stands  convicted  of  having  obtained  an  invitation 
from  the  executive  of  the  Boston  Show  for  these 
little  children  to  come  and  see — but  no,  not 
"  see,"  only  to  lovingly  feel  the  dogs  and  listen  to 
their  voices. 


What  heartfelt  happiness  he  has  conferred  we 
can  appreciate  from  the  letter  before  us,  written 
by  this  wonderful  child  of  ten.  The  writing  fol- 
lows the  shape  of  printed  characters,  the  wording 
of  the  letter  is  curiously  correct,  the  phrases  sim- 
ple and  natural,  and  the  tone  of  childlike  grati- 
tude very  affecting—  indeed,  few  even  among  time- 
worn  and  case-hardened  men  of  the  world  could 
get  through  this  touching  letter  with  a  dry  eye. 
Little    Helen    Keller  tells   her    grown-up    and 

bearded  correspondent,  "1  can  hardly  wait  for 
April  to  come  ;  I  want  so  much  to  see  the  dogs. 
When  I  told  my  little  friends  that  they  were  all 
going  with  me,  they  clapped  their  hands  for  joy. 
You  are  very  good  and  kind  to  make  us  all  so 
happy,  and  so  are  the  gentlemen  who  have  the 
dog  thow  in  charge.  The  dogs  will  not  be  afraid 
of  the  little  blincfchildren,  because  they  have  very 
gentle  hands.  The  other  day  a  lady  brought  her 
beautiful  Italian  Greyhound  to  see  me,  and  he 
seemed  pleased  to  have  me  pat  him,  and  lay  in  my 


Boston  iSbemng  transcript. 
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A    LITERARY    FAMILY. 


MRS.  JULIA  WARD  HOWE    AND  HER 
ANTECEDENTS. 


It  was  a  circumstance  worthy  of  mention 
in  sacred  story  that  Deacon  Philip  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  had  four  daughters  who 
prophesied,  or  gave  public  instruction  in  the 
truths  of  the  gospel.  No  doubt  the  family 
was  of  marked  character  and  influence  in  its 
time. 

Unity  of  purpose  and  a  oneness  of  process 
similarly  characterize  the  four  daughters  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  give  their  sev- 
eral messages  to  the  generations  of  today 
through  the  press,  perchance  speaking  to 
posterity  as  well. 

The  finished  scroll  of  one,  whose  life-song 
was  a  longing  for  unseen  good  ,who  was  early 
called  to  the  world  of  light,  is  a  constant 
beckoning  to  "come  up  higher."  Another 
deals  deftly  with  the  subject  of  deportment, 
—gives  gracious  toil  to  the  task  of  teaohing 
society  how  to  behave.  A  third  wields  the 
pen  of  a  practised  journalist,  with  quick 
touch  depicting  the  doings  of  the  day,  dis- 
cussing timely  topics  or  sending  forth  now  and 
then  a  work  of  fiction  in  which  the  wiles  and 
the  whims,  the  heart-throbs,  the  vanities  and 
the  victories  of  humanity  are  held  vividly 
up  to  view.  A  fourth  is  the  children's 
story-teller,  dispenser  of  sunshine  and 
sparkle  and  cheer  with  the  liberality  of  a 
fairy  godmother. 

Julia  Romana,  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  was  born  in 
Rome,  Italy,  in  1844,  a  child  of  rare  gifts  of 
mind  and  spirit.  As  she  grew  in  years,  rip- 
ening in  character,  she  was  her  father's  de- 
voted companion  in  philanthropic  work, 
while  her  inmost  life  was  in  an  atmosphere 
of  pure  and  lofty  thought,  not  inconsistent 
with  childlike  glee  and  pleasantry.  The 
"upward  look"  was  so  frequeni  with  her  as 
to  have  become  habitual.  With  a  poet's  rap- 
turous longing  she  entered  on  the  search  for 
ethereal  truth.  Her  inherited  philhellenism 
had  its  natural,  happy  fruitage  in  her  mar- 
riage with  Michael  Anagnos,  her  lather's 
Greek  secretary,  who  became  his  successor 
as  director  of  the  Institution  of  the  Blind  at 
South  Boston.  Besides  her  contributions 
to  periodical  literature,  Mrs.  Anagnos  gave 
to  the  public  two  small  volumes,  one  a  col- 
lection of  poems  under  the  title  "Stray 
Chords,"  the  other  a  keenly  appreciative  de- 
scription of  the  "Concoi'd  Summer  School  of 
Philosophy." 

Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall  is  known  as  a 
writer  of  entertaining  and  instructive  prose, 
which  the  reading  public  has  learned  to  look 
for  in  the  columns  of  daily  papers  of  the 
higher  class  and  in  the  pages  of  other  popu- 
lar periodicals.  Her  two  books  on  etiquette, 
"Social  Customs"  and  "The  Correct  Thing 
in  Good  Society,"  are  recognized  authorities 
on  matters  of  wide  concernment.  Her  hu- 
manitarian point  of  view,  and  her  philo- 
sophic method  of  treating  the  trite  theme, 
are  not  unlike  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  her  nurture  and  parentage. 
Under  her  lively  pen  the  dull,  and  seeming- 
ly arbitrary  details  of  conventional  decorum 
are  lignted  up  with  the  glow  of  good  sense 
and  with  gleams  of  humor.  As  a  censor  of 
language,  her  later  role,  she  may  be  trusted 
to  acquit  herself  with  equal  credit. 

One  casually  seeing  the  name  "Laura  E. 
Richards"  attached  to  delightful  nonsense 
verses  and  prose  fantasies,  natural  history 
recreations,  and  so  forth,  in  children's 
papers      and      magazines,     or      charming 


in  covers  with  such  taking  titles  as 
"Four  Feet,  Two  Feet  and  No  Feet," 
"The  Joyous  Story  of  Toto,"  and  others  of 
later  date,  would  hardly  recognize  the  third 
daughter  of  the  same  family.  A  well-stored 
mind,  fine,  quick  perceptions,  a  playful  fan- 
cy, broad  and  tender  sympathies— these  are 
plainly  evidenced  in  the  writings  of  Mrs. 
Richards.  Long-time  intimates  of  the  "wit- 
tiest woman  in  Boston"  see  no  cause  for  sur- 
prise in  the  delicious  vein  of  drollery  whick 
the  most  domestic  of  her  daughters  is  devel. 
oping  in  the  dear  privacy  of  a  sequestered, 
home. 

Maud  Howe  Elliott's  work  is  too  familiar 
to  Boston  readers  to  need  rehearsal  here. 
With  plainly  marked  ancestral  traits,  the 
Ward-Howe  sisters  are  yet  strongly  individ- 
ual, not  a  repetend  in  the  group. 

In  the  "Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Charle3 
Sumner"  allusion  is  several  times  made  to 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Misses  Ward  of 
New  York.  The  enthusiastic  admiration 
with  which  these  ladies  were  regarded  by 
him  and  his  group  of  intimates  is  spoken  of 
in  a  letter  from  his  sister,  Mrs.  Hastings. 
They  are  first  introduced  to  the  reader  as 
the  "Three  Graces  of  Bond  Street,"  of  whom 
one  was  to  become  the  wife  of  his  friend,  Dr. 
Howe,  another  of  his  friend  Crawford 
(Thomas,  the  sculptor),  the  third  of  Mr. 
Mailliard  of  California."  The  biographer 
says  that  Mr.  Sumner  shared  with  many 
others  the  enthusiasm  which  their  wit  and 
beauty  inspired. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Lieber,  in  1841,  Mr.  Sum- 
ner speaks  of  them  as  a  "lovely  triumvirate" 
and  in  1842,  in  a  note  to  Lougfe'low  from 
New  York  writes,  "The  'three  Graces'  are 
blond  and  lovely."  The  niarria; 
Julia  Ward  and  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  is 
mentioned  as  having  taken  pis 
directly  after  which  they  went  abroad,— ac- 
companied, it  may  here  be  said,  byanotherof 
the  "Graces,"  Miss  Louisa  Ward,  who  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  following  year,  Is n, 
became  Mrs.  Crawford,  wife  of  the  scalptor, 
and  a  few  years  later  mother  of  Francis 
Maiion  Crawford,  the  now  famous  novelist 

To  Lord  Morpeth  Mr.  Sumner  says,  Maj 
1, 1843,  "I  cannot  write  too  warmly  of  Howe 
He  is  shy,  reserved,  modest,  but  full  o 
worth,  intelligence  and  virtue.  Perhap: 
you  will  remember  his  wife,  who  is  unsur 
passed  in  cultivation  by  any  of  her  sex  ii 
the  United  States." 

Whittier's  "Hero," 

" Wlio  might  wear  the  crest  of  Bayard," 
had  found  his  princess— of  the  thoroughl 
American  type.  Her  soulful  music— 'twa 
sad  and  sweet  by  turns,  "by  starts 'twa 
wild"— was  well  set  to  his  noble  words.  H 
continued  "giving  the  dumb  lip  language: 
she  sang- the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repu 
iic." 

A  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  wedd( 
life,  and  Mrs.  Howe  was  left  a  widow.  Sin' 
that  time  still  living  laborious,  useful  day 
as  if  to   do   the   tasks  of   two;    and  nev 
doubting  that  the  "woman's  cause  is  man', 
and  the  man's  cause  woman's.    No  wond 
her  birthday  in  May  last  found  her  young 
seventy,  and  truly  "reverenced  like  a  bh 
sed  saint."    The   Association   for  the  A 
vancement  of  Women,  at   its   congress 
Denver  in   October  las*,  honored  itself 
again  electing  her  to  the  oftice  oi  preside: 

Patriotic  currents  from  the  North  and  1 
South,  blood  of  English  non-conformi 
and  of  French  Huguenots,  meet  and  min 
in  the  veins  of  Mrs.  Howe.  Her  mott 
Mrs.  Julia  Cutler  Ward,  whose  name  ha 
place  in  Griswold's  "Galaxy  of  Fem 
Poets,"  was  a  collateral  descendant  of  G 
oral  Francis  Marion,  the  adroit  partisan  i 
ger  of  the  Revolution,  who  was  as  hones 
he  was  poor,  as  disinterested  as  he  ' 
brave,  and  who,  with  his  "ragged  regime 
and  his"swam2i-fox"  tactics,  rendered  s 
service  to  his  country  as  no  other  could  b 
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done  in  bis  place. 

Tlie  Wards  from  whom  Mrs.  Howe's 
father  (the  late  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Ward,  bank- 
er) were  descended  were  leading  citizens  of 

liode   Island   in   colonial   times.    Samuel 
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djtftmwrtwMth  of  Jtajra^frosdts 


In  the  Year  One  'Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Ninety, 


AN  ACT 


to  authorize  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  to  hold  additional  Real  and  Personal  Estate, 


No.  7. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same  as  follows :  — 


Section  l.    The   second   section  of  the  act    of   incorporation 
of  the  Mew  England  Asylum  for   the  Blind, approved  on  the 

second  day  of  March  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and   twenty- 
nine,  is  hereby  amended  by   striking  out   the   concluding  words 
thereof,  to  wit:  -"provided,that   the   income   of   said  corporation, 
from  its  real  and  p-rsonal   estates   together, shall  not, at   any 
time, exceed  the   sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars". 


SECTION  2.   The   first   section  of   chapter  seventy-five 
of  the  acts   of   the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the   concluding  words 
thereof,to  wit:-" to  an  amount  not   exceeding  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five   thousand  dollars  in  addition  to    the  amount  it 
is  now  authorized   to   hold". 


"The  UawD,"  "bedouin  Love  Son<r,"    Mr 
Parker;  two  silhouettes -Fire  Music,  f.om 
'D.e     Walkure,"    "Isolden's      Liebestod," 
from  'Tristan  aud  Isolde,"  Mr.  Foote 
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lap  for  an  hour."    How  plainly  the  scene  is  called 

up  in  the  simple  language  ;  the  dog  was   brought 

]  to  see  the  child.     Little  Helen  Keller  finishes  her 

pretty  letter  to  Mr.  Wade,    ,;  With  much  love  and 
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On  Wednesday,  1 
ren  from  the  Perk 
a  most  interesting 
touch  they  examin 
were  brovight  befo 
mute  of  whom  a  si 
Dec.  19,  was  the  c> 
fondled  the  differ* 
selecting  a  beagle 
that  this  was  the  t 
petted  it  for  a  lonj 
ently  introduced  t< 
and  as  soon  as  his 
exclaimed,  "I  hav< 

Following  is  a  li 
tiffs,  St.  Bernard 
Davidson,  EDglisl 
greyhounds  beagl 
pointers;  Mr.  Wm 
Dennis,  collies;  I 
Inches,  Chesapeal 
headed  terriers  a 
terriers;  Mr.  H.  M 
judging  was  finish 


House  of  Representatives,  March  20,   1890. 
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Passed  to  be  enacted.   William  E. Barrett 


Speaker. 


In  Senate,  arch  2  5,    1890. 

Passed   to  be  enacted.        Henry  H.Sprague         President. 
March  28   1890. 


Approved.      John  GL.A.Bracke tt. 


Secretary's   Department. 


From  Mr.  W 
a  letter  writte 
is  deaf,  dumb, 
known  to  our 
wields  a  pen  w 
axe ;  he  parade 
with  constant  i 
when  he  meets 
a  smash,  and  t 
of  all.  This  i 
and  so  we  knoi 
there  is  even  a 
The  love  for  lit 
ful  commiserat 
youthful  afflict 
traits  in  the  c 
competitor  in  t 

Knowing  Mr 
we  must  apol 
being  in  the  p 
ever,  he  must  i 
deny  his  guilty 
very  few,  pleas 
are  deaf,  dumb 
stands  convict* 
from  the  execu 
little  children 
"  see,"  only  to 
their  voices. 

What  heartf 
can  appreciate 
by  this  wondei 
lows  the  shape 
of  the  letter  is 
pie  and  natura 
tude  very  affec 
worn  and  case 
get  through  th 
Little    Helen 

bearded  corres 
April  to  come 
When  I  told  n 
going  with  me. 
You  are  very 
happy,  and  so 

dog  t-how  in  ch„0„.     0_   — 

of  the  little  blind  children,  because  they  have  very 
gentle  hands.  The  other  day  a  lady  brought  her 
beautiful  Italian  Greyhound  to  see  me,  and  he 
seemed  pleased  to  have  me  pat  him,  and  lay  in  my 


Bos  ton, May  9,1890. 


A  true   copy. 


Witness  the    Seal   of  the   Co 


alth. 


f  the   Commonwealth. 


One  casually  seeing  the  name  "Laura  K. 
Richards"  attached  to  delightful  nonsense 
verses  and  prose  fantasies,  natural  history 
recreations,  and  so  forth,  in  children's 
papers      and      magazines,     or      charminz 
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he  was   poor,  as   disinterested    as  he 
brave,  and  who,  with  his  "ragged  regimt 
and  his"8wanip-fox"  tactics,  rendered  s  M 
service  to  his  country  as  no  other  could  1  • 


done  in  his  place. 

The  Wards  from  whom  Mrs.  Hovre's 
father  (the  late  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Ward,  bank- 
er) were  descended  were  leading  citizens  of 
JKhode   Island   in   colonial   times.    Samuel 
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Jap  for  an  hour."  How  plainly  the  scene  is  called 
up  in  the  simple  language  ;  the  dog  was  brought 
to  see  the  child.  Little  Helen  Keller  finishes  her 
pretty  letter  to  Mr.  Wade,    "  With  much  love  and 
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From  Mr.  W 

a  letter  writte 
is  deaf,  dumb 
known  to  our 
wields  a  pen  v* 
axe ;  he  paradt 
with  constant 
when  he  meetc- 
a  smash,  and  t 
of  all.  This  i 
and  so  we  kno 
there  is  even  a 
The  love  for  lii 
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Knowing  Mi 
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ever,  he  must 
deny  his  guilt; 
very  few,  plea1 
are  deaf,  duml 
stands  convict 
from  the  execi 
little  children 
"  see,"  only  to 
their  voices. 


What  heart! 
can  appreciate 
by  this  wonde 
lows  the  shape 
of  the  letter  is 
pie  and  nature 
tude  very  afle< 
worn  and  case 
get  through  tb 
Little    Helen 

bearded  corre 

April  to  come 

When  I  told  r 

going  with  me 

You  are  very 

happy,  and  sc 

dog  s-how  in  Ci. 

of  the  little  blind~children,  because  they  have  very 

gentle  hands.     The  other  day  a  lady  brought  her 

beautiful  Italian  Greyhound  to  see  me,   and  he 

seemed  pleased  to  have  me  pat  him,  and  lay  in  my 


One  casually  seeing  the  name  "Laura  K. 
Richards"  attached  to  delightful  nonsense 
verses  and  prose  fantasies,  natural  history 
recreations,  and  so  forth,  in  children's 
papers      and      magazines,     or      charming 
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done  in  his  place. 

Tbe   Wards    from   whom    Mrs.   Howe's 
father  (the  late  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Ward,  bank- 
er) were  descended  were  leading  citizens  of 
Rhode   Island   in   colonial   times.    Samuel 
Waul,  a  merchant  and  farmer   of   Westerly 
who  had  held  the  office  of  governor   of   the 
State  three  terms,  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to 
the    First   and    to    the  Second  Continental 
Congress,  where    he   served   on   important 
committees.  Death  from  smallpox  in  March, 
177(i,  prevented    hi*   taking    further  part  in 
the  proceedings  which   culminated   in    the 
Declaration   of   Independence.    "We   have 
lost  a  very  valuahle  friend  of  the  Colonies 
in  (ioveruor  Ward  of  Ilhode  Island,"  wrote 
John  Adams.    "He  was    an   amiahle   and  a 
sensible  man,  a  steadfast  friend  to  his  coun- 
try rpon  very  pure  principles." 

Samuel  Ward,  Jr.,  who  was  graduated  at 
Brown  University  with  distinguished  honors 
in  1771,  aged  fifteen,  and  who  died  in  New 
York  in  1832,  has  been  described  as  a  "ripe, 
classical  scholar,  a  gentleman  of  most  win- 
ning urbanity  of  manners  and  unblemished 
honor."  He  had  a  captain's  commission  in 
the  Continental  Army  in  1775,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Quebec,  was  in  Washington's 
camp  at  Valley  Forge,  and  two  years  held 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  After  the 
close  of  the  war,  commercial  affairs  took 
him  to  Europe  and  to  the  East  Indies. 

Fameus  "Sam  Ward"  of  the  fourth  gener- 
ation, Mrs.  Howe's  brother,  the  "Uncle  Hor- 
ace Bellingham"  of  his  nephew  Crawford's 
second  novel,  "Doctor  Claudius,"  appeared 
before  the  world  as  a  very  different  type 
of  character.  A  lifelong  friend  of  the  poet 
Longfellow,  his  tastes  were  scholarly  as  well 
as  luxurious.  "Turning  rhymester  on  the 
wrong  side  of  half  a  century,"  to  use  his  own 
words,  he  published  in  18G5  a  volume  of 
"Lyrical  Recreations."  After  his  death  in 
Italy,  May  10, 1884,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year 
tit- papers,  recounting  incidents  of  hi3  ro- 
mantic career,  spoke  of  him  as  "everybody's 
friend."    Sist\  Viator. 

Happily,  the  "good  name  of  Howe"  is  yet 
borne  by  a  son,  who,  it  may  here  be  said, 
closing,  being  a  member  of  the  society  of 
mining  engineers,  presumably  does  his  trav- 
elling and  his  writing  chiefly  in  the  interests 
of  economic  science.  M.  H.  G. 
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For  the  Little  Blind  Children. 

A  very  pretty  entertainment  is  planned  to  take 
place  at  the  pleasant  home  of  Col.  and  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Hesaeltine,  "The  lnglestde,"  in  Melrose,  late  in 
May,  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  blind. 
Little  Edith  Thomas  and  a  number  of  the  other 
children  from  the  kindergarten  are  invitea  to 
meet  Melrose  chilren  at  Mrs.  Hesseltine's  during 
the  afternoon,  and  a  flower  sale  and  fair  will  be 
conducted  by  nine  Melrose  young  ladies. 

In  the  evening  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  will  read 
from  her  own  writings,  and  there  will  be  an  ex- 
cellent musical  programme. 


« 


PIANO  AND    SONG    RECITAL. 

A  select  company  gathered  in  the 
audience  room  at  Peikins'  Institution, 
Thursday  evening,  and  listened  with 
much  pleasure  to  a  pianoforte  and  song 
recital  by  the  popular  artists,  Arthur 
Footo  and  George  J.  Parker. 

An  excellent  piogramme  was  presented 
as  follows:  Choronne  in  c  major,  sonata 
in  c  minor,  Mr.  Foote ;  '  Jacquemioot," 
"OjaU,"  "Eros."  "0,  What  comes  over 
the  Sea,"  "Songs  half  heard  in  the  Twi- 
light," Mr.  Parker;  serenade  and  capric- 
cio,  menuet  in  g  major,  Mr.  Foote; 
"Love's  Sunsbiue,"  "Stay  by  and  Sing," 
"The  Dawn,"  "Bedouin  Love  Song,"  Mr. 
Parker;  two  silhouettes -Fire  Music,  fiom 
"Die  Walkure,"  "Isolden's  Liehestod," 
from  "Tristan  and  Isolde,"  Mr.  Foote. 
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St.  Nicholas  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
Helen  Keller,  the  blind  little  girl  of  whom  they  read  in 
the  number  for  September,  1889,  has  written  a  story 
which  will  appear  in  the  magazine  before  long.  Mean- 
while, we  print  with  pleasure  this  letter  which  she  has 
sent  to  the  Letter-box: 

South  Boston,  March,  1890. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  very  happy  because  you 
are  going  to  print  my  little  story.  I  hope  the  little  boys 
and  girls  who  read  St.  Nicholas  will  like  it.  I  wonder 
if  any  of  them  have  read  a  sad,  sweet  story  called  "  Little 
Jakey."  I  am  very  sure  they  would  like  it,  for  Jakey  is 
the  dearest  little  fellow  you  can  imagine.  His  life  was  not 
so  full  of  brightness  as  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy's," 
because  he  was  poor  and  blind;  but  I  love  them  both, 
and  call  them  my  dear  little  friends.  This  is  the  way 
Jakey  tells  of  his  blindness  : 

"  Ven  Gott  make  my  eyes,  my  moder  say  he  not  put 
ze  light  in  zem." 

I  used  to  think  when  I  was  a  very  small  child,  before 
I  had  learned  to  read,  that  everybody  was  always  happy; 
and  at  first  I  was  grieved  to  know  about  pain  and  great 
sorrows,  but  now  I  understand  that  if  it  were  not  for  these 
things  people  would  never  learn  to  be  brave  and  patient 
and  loving.  One  bright  Sunday,  a  little  while  ago,  I 
went  to  see  a  very  kind  and  gentle  poet.  I  will  tell  you 
the  name  of  one  of  his  beautiful  poems,  and  you  will  then 
be  able  to  guess  his  name.  "  The  Opening  of  the  Piano  " 
is  the  poem.  I  knew  it  and  several  others  by  heart,  and 
I  had  learned  to  love  the  sweet  poet  long  before  I  ever 
thought  I  should  put  my  arms  around  his  neck  and  tell 
him  how  much  pleasure  he  had  given  me  and  all  of  the 
little  blind  children,  for  we  have  his  poems  in  raised 
letters.  The  poet  was  sitting  in  his  library  by  a  cheerful 
fire,  with  his  much-loved  books  all  about  him.  I  sat  in 
his  great  easy-chair,  and  examined  the  pretty  things,  and 
asked  Dr.  Holmes  questions  about  people  in  his  poems. 
Teacher  told  me  about  the  beautiful  river  that  flows  be- 
neath the  library  window.  I  think  our  gentle  poet  is  very 
happy  when  he  writes  in  this  room,  with  so  many  wise 
friends  near  him. 

Please  give  my  love  to  all  of  your  little  readers. 
From  your  loving  friend,         Helen  A.  Keller. 
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A  Singularly  Interesting  Case. 
In  June  a  young  girl  finishes  her  term  of  seven 
years  at  the  blind  asylum.  She  is  the  last  of  her 
family,  except  a  great  aunt,  who  is  a  working 
woman  and  boards.  After  June  she  cannot  re- 
main at  the  asylum,  and  has  no  home  in  which  to 
go,  unless  some  of  the  kind  friends,  to  whom  this 
is  addressed,  open  their  doors  to  her.  We  who 
know  Kitty  feel  that  she  could  earn  her  living 
with  you.  She  is  quite  healthy,  and  though  al- 
most eighteen  years  old,  she  does  not 
appear  more  than  fourteen.  She  is  to- 
tally blind,  but  finds  her  way  about  with 
ease.  She  can  scrub  and  wash  dishes;  she  assists 
the  cook  at  the  asylum  and  does  it  well.  Wi»u  a 
little  oversight  she  cau  lay  tables  and  make  beds, 
and  she  also  knits  and  crochets  very  nicely.  «Tue 
aunt  would  gladly  furnish  plain  clothes.  Surely 
she  can  earn  her  HviDg  with  you — will  you  not 
give  her  a  home?  Apply  to  Myra  G.  Frenyear,  45 
L'pton  street,  Boston,  or  to  Mrs.  Smith,  matron, 
552  Fourth  street,  South  Boston,  where  Kitty  cau 
be  seen. 


To  Aid  tbe  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

Preparations  are  lively  lor  the  flower  sale  and 
evening  entertainment  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  planned  by  Mrs.  F.  S.  Hesseltine,  to 
take  place  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Tuesday, 
May  20,  at  her  home  in  Melrose.  The  presence  of 
Edith  Thomas  and  several  others  of  the  little 
blind  children  from  the  Kindergarten,  will  inter- 
est the  children  of  Melrose  in  this  lovely  charity, 
and  in  the  evening  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe's  read- 
ings and  a  charming  musical  programme  will  in- 
terest older  people. 
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PERKINS    INSTITUTION 

4-  AND 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 


yOU  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present  at  the  Commence^ 
ment  Exercises  of  this  School,  in  Tremont  Temple,  Tuesday, 
June  3,  at  3  o'clock  T.  M. 

The  seats  on  the  floor  and  in  the  first  balcony  will  be 
assigned,  on  application,  to  members  of  the  corporation  and 
friends  of  the  institution,  to  whom  this  invitation  is  sent,  until 
Saturday,   May   24. 

Tickets  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  those  who  may  wish 
to   obtain  them   are  requested   to   indicate   the   number  desired. 

The  seats  will  be  reserved  for  Ticket  Holders  until  three 
o'clock,  when  standing  persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  all 
vacant   places. 


South  Boston,  May  /o,  jSqo. 


John   A.    Bennett, 

Acting  Director. 


SOUTH     BOSTON     BULLETIN. 


Saturday,  May  10,  1890. 


numbers  were  varied,  thereby  affording 
ample  scope  for  his  expressive  and  mu- 
sical voice.  The  audience  would  gladly 
have  listened  to  the  concert  an  hour  or 
more  longer. 


PIANO  AND  SONG  RECITAL.  / 

Mr.  George  J.  Parker,  the  well- 
known  tenor  soloist,  assisted  by  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Foote,  gave  a  delightful  song  and 
pianoforte  recital  on  Thursday  evening 
before  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  a  few  invited  friends.  It  was 
indeed  a  rare  musical  feast,  and  the 
large  appreciative  audience  listened 
with  intense  joy  to  every  number,  and 
testified  their  approval  of  the  artists'  ef- 
forts by  hearty  applause. 

The    programme      opened    at    eight 
o'clock  with    two    piano   solos    by   Mr. 
Foote.       They   were     "Chaconne  in  G 
Major"  by  Handel,  and   the  "Sonata   in 
C    Minor,"  (Op.  13),  Beethoven.      The 
execution    of     these    difficult    classical 
compositions  was    superb    and    showed 
Mr.  Foote  to  be  a  wonderful   performer 
on  the  piano-forte ;  his  touch  is  at  times 
delicate  and  full  of  expression,  and  when 
occ;  s'on  requires,  ponderous    and    soul- 
stirring.       His    other    selections    were 
"Serenade  and  Capr'cMo,"   one  of    his 
own  compositions,   Paderewski's  "Men- 
uet  in  (1  Major,"  "Two  Silhouettes"   by 
Dvorak,  Fire-music   (from    "Die    Waf- 
kure"),  Wagner-Brassin,  and  thecharm- 
mg  work  by  Wagner-Liszt,    •  'Isolden's 
Liebcstod"  (from  "Tristan  and  Isolde"). 
These  were  likewise  played  in  a  mas- 
terly manner,  the  allegros,  adagios  and 
all  the  dynamic,  marks    were    properly 
observed.       lie  manipulates    the    keys 
with  the  utmost  ease  and  grace,  and  the 
brilliant    music   produced,  touches    the 
soul  of  every  auditor. 

Mr.  Talker's  selections  were  as  fol- 
lows :  "Jacqueminot,"  "Ojala,"  "Eros" 
by  Margaret  K.  Lane,  "O  What  Comes 
Over  the  Sea?"  "Songs  Half  Heard  in 
the  Twilight,"  "Love's  Sunshine,"  "The 
Dawn,1"  and  two  gems  by  Jules  Jordan, 
vi/.  :  "Stay  by  and  Sing,"  and  "Bedouin 
Love  Song."  His  magnificent  tenor 
voire  was  never  heard  to  better  advan- 
tage, nor  was  ever  more  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  any  audience  than  on  this 
occasion.       As     will      be    seen      these 
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We  have  had  oecasioD  to  make  mention  of  the 
little  girl,  Helen  Keller  of  Alabama,  who  came 
here  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  For  some  time  she 
has  been  at  the  Blind  Asylum  at  South  Boston, 
where  she  has  made  remarkable  progress,  ex- 
ceeding in  ber  readiness  to  learn  even  Laura 
Bridgman.  Some  few  week3  since  she  was 
olaced  in  charge  of  Miss  Fuller  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  and  it  is  said  that  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  sue  has  acquired  the  power  to  ex- 
press herself  by  words  which  are  perfectly  intel- 
ligible to  every  one.  The  case  is  one  of  great 
Interest. 


Postern  S bemttg  gEvanactipt. 
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It  is  a  wonderful   thing:  which  has  been  accom- 
plished for  Helen  Kellar.    It  is  not  yet  throe  years 
since  the  little  girl  was  first  made  conscious  that 
although  blind  and  deaf,  she    might   read  and 
make  known  her   thought*   and   impressions   by 
signs  and   by  writing,  and   now   she  can    speak. 
Miss   Sullivan,  the   teacher   whom  Mr.  Anagnos 
sent  to  live  in  the  Kellars'  home  in  Alabama,  has 
given  the  child  an  outlooK  into   life  infinitely 
deeper  than  sensation.    The  words  of  Dr.  Hale  at 
the  Laura  Bridgman  semi-centennial  are  of  double 
significance  now-that  nothing  which  has  ever 
happened  in  the  world  has  proved  more  conclu- 
sively the  reality  of  spirit  and  its   power  above 
sense  than  the  results  of  Dr.  Howe's  experiment. 
This  latest  result  is  one  more  complete  and  in- 
spiring than  Dr.  Howe  could  have  dreamed  of  in 
the  earlier  days.   The  ecstasy  of  delight  which 
Helen  Kellar  showed  when  she  firBt  realized  from 
her  teacher's  interpreting  touch  what  she  was  to 
know  is  equalled  by  all  who  hear  now  that  the 
cbild  can  utter  her  thoughts  and  her  joy  in  living 
in  distinct  and  pleasant  speech. 


THE  LITTLE  BLIIVD   CIIIE1>REIV. 

Preparations  for  the  entertainment  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  to  be  given  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hesseltine,  Tuesday  afternoon 
and  evening,  May  20th,  are  nearly  com- 
plete. In  the  afternoon,  from  four  to  six, 
there  will  be  a  sale  of  flowers  and  fancy 
articles  by  the  children  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  corps  of  young  ladies.  A  cup 
of  tea  or  chocolate  will  be  served  to  those 
desiring  refreshment.  Miss  Josie  Zahn 
and  her  brother,  Master  Jamie  Woods,  will 
sing,  aud  some  of  the  blind  children  from 
the  Kindergarten  will  be  present. 

In  the  evening  there  will  be  a  choice 
literary  and  musical  programme,  at  which 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  will  be  present  and 
read  from  her  writings.  Tickets  for  the 
afternoon,  ten  cents;  for  the  evening, 
fifty  cents.  They  can  be  procured  of  Mrs. 
Hesseltine,  at  her  residence,  aud  of  Miss 
Helen  G.  Harris,  Youle  street. 

The  last  words  of  the  beautiful  and 
gifted  Mrs.  Anagnos,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Howe,  founder  of  the  asylum  at  South 
Boston,  were,  "Take  care;  of  the  little 
blind  children,"  and  an  illuminated  copy 
of  the  words  hangs  in  the  girl's  school 
room  of  the  Kindergarten.  It  is  situated 
at  one  corner  of  Day  and  Perkins  street, 
in  Roxbury.  The  Jamaica  Plain  line  of 
cars  passes  near  every  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Anagnos  made  his  first  appeal  for 
this  institution  in  1S82,  and  nothing  could 
have  been  more  urgent,  more  pathetic, 
more  sincere.  "Men  and  women  sent 
gifts  of  money  according  to  their  means; 
the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  school  held  a 
two  days  fair;  little  children  worked  for 
it;  the  leading  authors  read  for  it,  and 
many  of  our  best  musicians  sang  and 
played  money  into  the  treasury." 

The  dedication  of  the  building  took 
place  in  April,  1887,  President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard  College,  presiding.  He  closed 
his  address  with  these  words:  "May  it  be 
our  prayer,  aud  may  the  prayer  be  fulfilled, 
that  on  the  eyeballs  of  the  blind  who  are 
now  or  hereafter  gathered  heoe,  there  be 
poured  a  day  of  perfect  light  and  perfect 
joy." 
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A  MARVEL. 


Helen  Keller,  Deaf,  Blind  and  Dumb, 
Speaks  Intelligibly. 


The  Only  Well  Authenticated  Case 
of  the  Kind  on  Record. 


Wonderful  Results  of  Patient  and 
Intelligent  Teaching1. 


A     Journal     Reporter's     Conversation 
With  the  Little  Girl. 


"  The  multitude  wondered  when  thev  saw  1he 
dumb    speak."  say    the    Scriptures.    Certainly 


:  the  multitude  who  lire  amid  the  whirl  and  tu- 
!  mult   of    (his   busy   nineteenth    century,   even 
ith     its     marvelous      scientific     inventions, 
ave    not    oxpecteri     to    sco    such    a    miracle 
that  recorded  in  Holy   Writ     But  almost  a 
trade  has   been  wrought:  for,  right  here  in 
Boston.   Helen  Keller  of  Tuscumbia.   Ala.,  tlio 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb  girl  upon  whose  remarka- 
ble mental  qualifications  comment  has  before 
been  made  in  these  columns,  has  within  the  last 
six  weeks  been   taught   to  speak   intelligibly. 
This  is  the  only  well  authenticated  case  of  the 
kind      that      has     ever      been      known       in 
the    world,    and    transcends    In     its    marvel- 
ous     element     the     case     of    Laura     Bridg- 
man.      The     quickness     with     which     Helen 
Keller       has      always      imbibed      knowledge 
seems  little  less  than  a  miracle.  No  child  in  the 
full  possession  ot  her  faculties  ever  made  such 
quick  strides,  it  Is  said,  and  what  she  learned  she 
retained.    In  one  year  she  acquired  a  vocabulary 
of  1 500  words. the  average  vocabulary  being  from 
1200  to  1400  words,  even  of  those  who  can  see. 
Her  great  efforts  to  make  herself  understood 
and   her  discouragement  at  failure   convinced 
her  relatives   that   a   tremendous   intellectual 
force  must  be  locked  up  within  her.  for  which  ar 
outlet  must  be  found,  or  the   child  die.    Her 
family  consulted  with  Mr.  M.  Anaarnos  of  the 
Perkins    Institution   for   the   Blind,    at   South 
Boston,  and  ho  sent  to  them,  as  a  teacher  for 
the  child,    Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan,  who  has 
continued  her  teacher  and  constant  companion 
ever  since.    Possessed  of  a  very  nervous  temuer- 
ament.  it  has  always  been  feared  that  her  studies 
would  affect  her  physical  health,  and  they  have 
been  restricted  as  much  as  possible.    But  she  is 
tireless  in  her  search   for  information,   and  her 
hunger   for   knowledge   is   insatiate.    She   lias 
not  the  slightest  perception  of  light  or  sound, 
beinar     totally     deaf     and     blind.       But     the 
acuteness  of  her  remaining  senses,  and  especial- 
ly that  of  touch  and  feeling  generally,  has  been 
brought   to  perfection  -by   constant     exercise. 
She  recognizes  her  friends  as  soon  as  she  comes 
In  con'.act  with  them,  either  with  their  hands 
or     dress,     and     not     the     faintest    ocior    es- 
capes    her.       She     is     passionately    fond     of 
music  and  dancing.    Sheisma.de  awaro  of  the 
former  by  the  vibrations  of  the  floor,  and  of  the 
latter  bv  feeling  the  motions  of  the  feet  and  the 
bending    of    the   knees    of   her    partner.      Her 
vocabulary     has     now      increased     to     over 
three     thousand     words,      which     she      can 
spell  without  a  mistake  and  employ  accurately 
in  composition.    "  I  must  learn  many  things  "  is 
one  of  her  favorite  expressions,  and  she  has  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  French,  German,  Latin 
and  Greek  that  is   remarkable   under  the  cir- 
cumstances.    She  has  been  an  object  of  great 
interest    to    scientific     men     throughout    this 
country,  and  they  have  even  come  from  abroad 
to  study  her  case,  every  new  development  in 
which  is  eagerly  watched  for  Dy  them.     But  to 
come  down  to  the  latest  development— the  power 
to  speak. 

A  representative  of  The  Journal  had  an  inter- 
esting conversation  yesterday  with  Miss  Sullivan, 
who  has  been  Helen's  teacher  for  the  past,  three 
years.  Miss  Sullivan  exprossed  much  surmise 
and  regret  that  the  wonderful  development 
which  has  been  effected  had  become  a  matter  of 
public  knowledge,  for  it  had  been  Helen's  and 
her  own  desire  to  keep  the  matter  secret 
for  a  fow  weeks  longer  in  order  to  sur- 
prise her  parents  wheD  she  returns  to  her 
Southern  home.  "However,"  she  continued, 
"as  the  fact  that  Helen  has  learned  to  talk  has 
been  stated  in  The  Journal,  it  seems  impossible 
to  preserve  secrecy  any  longer,  and  I  have  there- 
fore no  objection  to  givinu  you  more  detailed  in- 
formation in  regard  to  tho  matter. 

In  tho  first  place,  let  me  correct  some  false  , 
impressions  that  are  prevalent.  Helen  is  not  j 
a  regular  pupil  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  tho  Blind,  being  under  i  ho  care  of  a 
private  teacher  there.  She  is  there 
simply  to  obtain  tho  advantages  of  the 
apparatus  which  the  institution  contains  and 
for  those  other  advantages  desirable  for  a 
child  in  her  condition,  in  the  possession  of 
which  this  city  of  Boston  excels  all 
others.  I  have  the  whole  charge  of  her,  and 
my  salary  is  paid  by  her  father,  so  you  can  see 
she  is  not  a  pupil  of  the  institution.  Her  parents 
reside  in  Tuscumbia,  Ala,  Her  father  sent  North 
for  a  teacher,  and  1  went  South  and  taught  her 
in  her  own  homo  for  two  years.  Then  we  came 
North,  and  to  Boston  about  the  15th  of  last  Oc- 
tober. 

Helen  has  known  for  a  long  time  that  other 
people  spoke, ^and  has  been  very  eager  to  learn  to 
talk  herself.  For  instance,  she  had  tried  to  say 
mamma  and  papa,  accenting  the  first  syllable. 
She  had  tried  this  by  placing  her  baud  on  my 
throat  and  lips,  getting  the  motion  of  them  aud 
duplicating  it. 

The  knowledge  that  people  who  were  deaf 
could  speak  has  been  coming  to  her  gradually 
ever  since  last  October;  but.  it  was  not  until  she 
heard  the  story  of  a  child  In  Norway  who  was 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  who,  it  was 
said.  had  learned  to  talk,  that  she 
really  felt  that  she  could  learn.  She  began  to 
make  sounds,  but  they  wero  cmite  unpleasant 
and  did  not  really  constitute  talk.  I  then  con- 
cluded to  take  her  to  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  who  is 
Principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School.  And,  by 
tho  way,  let  mo  say  that  I  did  not  take  her 
to  Miss  Fuller  as  tho  Principal  of  that 
school,  but  to  Miss  Fuller  an  an  individual. 
I  asked  her  if  it  would  be  possible  for  Helen  to 
learn  to  speak.  Miss  Fuller  answered  that  she 
certainly  could  be  taught  to  talk,  and  she  began 
immediately  to  teach  her.  Of  course  she  could 
not  understand  Miss  Fuller,  and  I  have  acted 
as  interpreter.  Her  sense  of  touch  is 
verv  acuta    8o  I  would  spell  the  words  out  to 


her  on  her  hands  with  my  hands,  ana  she  would 
follow  my  directions.  For  instance,  I  would  say 
to  her  in  that  way,  '  Miss  Fuller  wants  you  to 
put  your  tongue  in  tho  roof  of  your  mouth.' 
and  she  would  do  so. 

At  her  first  lesson.  Miss  Fuller  gave  her  tho 
same  words,  mamma  and  papa,  which  she  had 
been  trying  to  say.  teaching  her  to  place  tho  ac- 
cent on  tho  last  syllable,  cr,  in  other  words,  show- 
ing her  the  length  of  the  syllables.  You  see  that 
in  those  two  words  tho  child  acquired  the 
sounds  of  m,  p  aud  a,  and  when  she  had  got 
those  sounds  of  course  she  could  say  a  great 
many  other  words  containing  that  combination 
of  lottors.  In  that  same  lesson  she  was  given 
the  words  is  and  it,  which  gave  her 
the  sounds  of  short  i.  s  andt;  and  with  that 
comoination  she  could  make  any  word  with 
that  combination  of  letters.  Tho  more  words 
she  learned,  the  greater  fluency  she  ac- 
quired. Bbe  will  be  10  years  old  in 
June,  but  has  a  wonderful  command  of  lan- 
guage. Fow  children  12  yoars  old,  or  even 
older,  have  the  command  of  language  that  she 
has.  Her  triple  affliction  came  upe-n  her  when 
she  was  19  months  old,  and  was  the  result  of  a 
congestion  of  the  brain  and  the  stomach.  In 
her  second  lesson  she  acquired  the  sound  of  long 
o  and  of  oin  boot,  bbe  has  seen  Miss  Fuller 
only  eleven  times  in  all,  although  of  course  she 
ha3  had  to  be  drilled  a  great  deal  by  me  between 
her  lessons.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Miss  Fuller, 
who  has  been  very  kind  indeed." 

At  this  point  in  the  conversation,  its  subject, 
tho  child  upon  whom  such  a  marvol  has  been 
wrought,  came  bounding  into  the  room  and 
seated  herself  in  Miss  Sullivan's  Jap,  with  a 
lavish  show  of  affection  which  proved 
how  much  attached  she  had  become 
to  her  teacher  and  companion.  Physically  and 
mentally  Helen  Keller  is  in  no  way  behind  the 
child  of  her  years.  She  is  wonderfully  pretty,  aud 
has  a  very  intelligent  face  upon  which  is  pictured 
with  tho  greatest  clearness  every  emotion.  Not- 
withstanding the  rapidity  of  her  physical 
development  her  frame  is  fitly  proportioned, 
her  stature  erect,  her  features  symmetrical  and 
hor  figure  wonderfully  graceful.  Seated  in  Miss 
Sullivan'slap.withher  long hairflowing over  her 
shoulders,  she  immediately  entered  into  a  con- 
versation, Miss  Sullivan  acting  as  interpreter. 

It  must  bo  confessed  that  the  writer  had  been 
just  a  little  sceptical  in  regard  to 
the  girl's  ability  to  speak  understand- 
inurly.  Ha  had  heard  of  similar  wonderful 
cases,  but  had  never  seen  the  subjects,  and  had 
understood  that  their  alleged  talk  was  a  suc- 
cession of  very  disagreeable  aud  almost  unin- 
telligible sounds.  It  was  with  groat 
surprise,  therefore,  that  ho  heard 
issuing  from  the  lios  of  the  child  before 
him  tho  question,  addressed  to  Miss 
Sullivan,  "Who  is  your  company?"  To  be  sure 
tho  tone  was  a  trifle  guttural,  and  there  was 
a  slight  pause  after  each  word ;  but 
the  tone  was  not  especially  disagreeable, 
and  the  enunciation  was  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  enable  the  writer  to  understand 
what  was  said.  "Where  does  he  live?"  was  the 
next  question,  and  this,  too,  was  oasily  under- 
stood. Then  followed  in  rapid  succession, 
"  Have  you  any  children?  "  and  "  Have  you  any 
wife/"  Tho  writer  was  obliged  to  confess, 
in  a  very  huinblo  manner,  that  he 
had  neither;  and  Mias  Sullivan  laughingly 
cautioned  her  little  charge  against  being  too 
Inquisitive.  The  word  "children"  seemed  to 
!  bother  the  child  considerably,  especially  the 
sound  of  "ch,"  aud  several  attempts  had  to  be 
made  before  the  writer  could  understand  it  As 
tho  conversation  progressed,  however,  Helen 
seemed  to  speak  with  more  ease  and 
confidence,  and  the  writer  found  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  what  she  said.  Occasionally,  if 
she  found  difficulty  in  enunciating  a  word  or 
syllable,  she  would  touch  her  teacher's  throat 
and  lips  with  her  fingers  to  get  the  motion,  and 
then  the  difficulty  would  disappear.  Soma  of 
the  sentences  which  she  uttered  with  surmising 
clearness,  under  tho  circumstances,  were 
these:  "I  am  learning  to  speak;"  "Can 
you  understand  me?"  "My  mother  will  be 
so  surprised  to  hear  mo  speak ; "  "I  am  going  to 
learn  to  make  my  voice  sweet;"  "  I  am  going 
home  in  June;" '"'  That  will  be  very  soon  ;  "  "I 
shall  talk  to  my  dear  little  sister  and  my  parents 
and  brothers  and  all."  These  sentences  seemed 
very  pathetic,  but  their  pathos  was  relioved 
by  the  expression  of  delight  that  played 
over  the  mobile  countonance  of  the  girl,  as  she 
anticipated  the  great  pleasure  which  her  ac- 
quirement of  a  new  faculty  would  cast  into  that 
Southern  homo.  After  she  iiad  left  the  room 
Miss  Sullivan  resumed  her  conversation  with 
the  writor.  " Miss  Fuller,"  she  said,,  "has  con- 
tinued with  Helen,  uutil  she  has  taught  hor  all 
the  elements  of  sound ;  she  has  them  all  now, 
and  attempts  to  say  everything.  That  is  the 
brightest  thing  about  her— that  she  judges  so 
quickly  what  a  word  must  sound  like." 

'Do  you  think  that  her  loarmng"to  talk  has 
injured  her  in  any  way?  "  asked  the  writer. 

"She  is  so  intense  in  everything  that  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  do  so  somewhat.  She  has  the  ner- 
vous temperament  that  always  accompanies  a 

bright  mind,  and  hor  efforts  to  learn  to  talk 
have  excited  her  so  that  she  is  nervous  and 
tired.  That  is  why  we  are  going  away  to  the 
seashore  for  a  few  weeks  and  then  to  Helen's 
homo  in  Tuscumbia." 

"Is  there  another  such  a  case  in  the  world, 
Miss  Sullivan?" 

"  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  deaf  and  dumb  child 
i  in  Norway  who  has  learned  to  speak  very 
pleasantly,  but  the  case  is  not  well  authenti- 
cated. There  is  no  other  such  case  in  this  coun- 
try. Laura  Bridgman,  whom  1  knew  very  well, 
learned  to  utter  sounds,  bnt  they  were  very  dis- 
agreeable. She  never  learned  to  talk,  although 
Dr.  Howe  thought  she  could  do  so" 


A  Hvcontl  JLawra   Itiidgiiinii. 

When  the  lato  Dr.  Howe  at  the  Perkins 

Institution  in  South  Boston  years  ago  taught 
that  poor  little  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl 
from  New  Hampshire  how  to  read  and 
write,  many  Bostonians  well  remember  the 
wonder  and  admiration  the  achievement  ox- 
cited  from  scientists  and  philanthropists  tlio 
world  over.  The  case  of  Laura  Bridgman 
was  regarded  as  almost  a  miracle.  But  that 
achievement,  marvelous  though  it  was, 
Is  surpassed  In  the  case  of  little 
Helen  Keller  of  Alabama,  who  a 
few  years  ago  was  as  helpless  and 
as  hopeless  as  ever  Laura  Bridgman  was,  but 
to-day,  thanks  to  a  devoted  teacher  and  tho 
methods  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  can  not 
only  read,  but  actually  speak.  This  is  an 
achievement  which  has  no  known  parallel, 
and  it  is  the  crowning  triumph  of  that  noble 
»chool  in  which  Dr.  Howe  nearly  GO  years  ago 
began  his  work  of  making  science  serve  hu- 
manity. Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  to  Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan,  the 
teacher,  who  for  two  years  and  more 
has  had  the  little  girl  in  charge,  and 
has  led  her  mind  from  darkness  into  light. 
It  is  already  apparent  that  Helen  Keller  pos- 
sesses extraordinary  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions, and  their  expansion  now  that  she  has 
Nice  gained  the  power  of  speech  will  here- 
after be  comparatively  easy.  The  story  of 
the  life  of  this  remarkable  child  is  related  in 
another  column.  Our  readers  are  certain  to 
find  it  of  absorbing  interest. 
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Credit  to  the  Perkins    Institution. 

Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan,  who  has  had  imme- 
diate charge  of  Helen  Keller,  whose  marvelous 
development  was  described  in  The  Journal  on 
Saturday,  is  unwilling  that  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion should  fail  to  receive  full  credit  for  all  that 
it  did  for  the  child.  She  says  that  Helen  Keller 
owes  a  great  deal  to  the  institution,  and  she  her- 
self still  more,  having  been  educated  there,  and 
that  nothing  was  further  from  her  thought  than 
to  pass  lightly  by  the  service  rendered  by  the 
institution. 


COLUMBIA,  S.  C,  FEB.  6,   1890. 


HELEN  KELLER. 

Institutions  for  the  education   of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  now  so  common  over  all  the  civil- 
ised world,  that  in  all  probability  they  are  very 
generally  regarded  as  having  always  formed  a 
feature  of  modern  civilisation.     But  the  truth 
is,  that  they  represent  one  of  the  most  recent 
discoveries  in  educational   science.     Although 
it  is  now  over  two  hundred  years   since  the 
Scotchman,  Dalgarno,  in  his  Dhlascalocophus, 
or  Deaf  and  Dumb   Man's  Tutor,    explained 
with  marvellous  ingenuity  how  those  who  are 
born  deaf  might  be  taught ;   yet  the  middle  of 
last  century  had  been   passed  before  any  prac- 
tical attempt  was  made  to  apply  his  method  in 
the  systematic  education  of  deaf  mutes.     This 
education  must,  of  course,  be  carried  on  mainly 
through  the  sense  of  sight ;  and  therefore  a 
profoundly    perplexing    complication   is  intro- 
duced into  the  educational  problem,  when  you 
have  to  deal  with  a  person  suffering  from  the 
!  double  privation   of  sight   as  well  as  hearing. 
j  But  as  soon  as  the  education  of  the  deaf  had 
j  been  shown  to  be  practicable,  scientific  educa- : 
tionists  and  psychologists  began  to  moot  the 
question  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  edu- 
cate a  blind   and   deaf  mute.     This  problem,  j 
however,  remained  a  subject  of  merely  specu- 
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I  lative  interest  until,  a  little  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  Dr.  Howe  undertook  the  education 
of  Laura  Bridguian  in  the  Massachusetts  Asy- 
lum for  the  Blind,  in  Boston. 

Just  as  Laura  Bridgman  passed  away  a  few 
months  ago,  scientific  interest  was  awakening 
in  another  blind  and  deaf  mute  who  is  already 
surpassing  all  that  the  most  hopeful  education- 
ists could  ever  have  expected  to  achieve.    This 

!  object  of  benevolent  and  scientific  sympathy  is 
also  an  American  girl,  Helen  Keller  by  name. 
She  was  born  in  Alabama  on  ths  'L~\\\  of  June. 
L880.     In  her  nineteenth   month  she  was  at- 

!  tacked  with   congestion  of  the  stomach  ;  and 

|  this  disease,  after  imperilling  her  life  for  some 
days,  left  her  so  completely  destitute  of  sight 
and  hearing,   that  the   world  has  been  to  her 

!  ever  since  an  absolute  darkness  and  an  absolute 
silence.  But  in  other  respects  fortunately  her 
health  was  completely  restored  :  and,  in  fact, 
her  general  organisation  seems  to  be  unusually 
fine,  so  that  she  displays  a  remarkable  quick- 
ness in  catching  and  interpreting  the  faintest 
impression  conveyed  to  her  through  any  of  her 
remaining  senses. 

Her  education   began  in  March,    1887  ;  and 
she  seemed  to  take  at  a  bound  the  step  which  it 
took  Laura  Bridgman  three  months  to  learn — 
the  association  of  things  with    words  or  signs, 
which  are  to  form  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  mind  and  mind,  and  thus,  also,  to 
be  the  indispensable  instrument  of  further  cul- 
ture. In  her  first  lesson  she  learnt  half  a  dozen 
names  of  common   things,   such   as  doll,   hat, 
mug,  etc.     In  little  more  than  a  week  she  had 
fully  realised  that  all  things  could  be  identified 
by  such  names.     After  two  months  she  learnt 
about  300  words,   adding  to  her  stock  at  the 
!  rate  of  five  or  six  every  day  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
I  four  months  she  had  mastered  over  -450  words, 
[  which  she  not  ouly  spelled  correctly,  but  used 
!  in  their  right  applications. 


The  art  of  writing  was  acquired  with  a 
rapidity  equally  astonishing.  After  little  more 
than  a  month  s  instruction  she  wrote  her  first 
letter ;  and  the  photographic  reproduction  of 
it,  in  the  report  for  1887,  is  more  legible  than 
a  great  deal  of  handwriting  that  comes  from 
people  with  all  their  senses.  Her  subsequent 
letters,  given  in  last  year's  report,  are  speci- 
mens of  caligraphy  such  as  are  very  rarely  pro- 
duced by  children  of  Helen's  age.  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  letter  written  by  the  little  girl  to  my- 
self last  month.  I  had  given  in  the  Scottish 
Review  for  October  last  a  pretty  full  sketch  of 
all  that  has  been  achieved  by  her  education  up 
to  the  date  of  the  last  report,  and  her  letter  is 
written  in  connexion  with  my  article.  With 
the  exception  of  two  slight  mistakes  in  some 
French  phrases  which  she  quotes,  there  is  not 
a  grammatical  slip  in  the  whole  letter :  and  it 
is  expressed  in  a  style  which,  though  charm- 
ingly childlike,  is  still  distinguished  by  the  ac- 
curacy of  maturer  years. 

Many  of  the  features  which  are  gradually 
unfolding  in  the  mental  life  of  this  little  child 
already  offer  matter  for  careful  inquiry  in  psy- 
chology and  educational  science ;  and  the  wel- 
come light,  which  she  is  likely  to  throw  on 
some  of  the  problems  of  these  sciences,  will 
more  than  repay  all  the  benevolent  labor  that 
is  being  expended  on  her  blind  and  silent  life. 

[The  Week. 
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BOSTON  HERALD, 

TUESDAY,    MAY   SO,    1890. 


CONCERT    AT   L  ASE  LL  SEM  I  N  ARY. 

A  benefit  concert  for  Mr.  Joint  F.  Morrison 
was  given  by  bis  fellow-students  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Lasell  Sem- 
inary, Auburndale,  last  evening.     The  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  pianoforte  numbers  by 
Mr.  Morrison ;   violin  selections.   Mr.  C.    W 
Holmes;  clarinet  solos,    Mr.  .Morrison;  horn 
solos,  Master  I-I.  E.   Mozealous;  vocal  solos 
George    Marshall    and    L.    W.   Titus;  violin 
duet,  Messrs.   Holmes  and  Higgins.       The 
work  of  the  instrumentalists  was  generously 
applauded,  and  demonstrated  the  ability  anil 
skill  of  the  performers.  Mr.  Morrison's  piano- 
forte numbers  were  very  finely  rendered.  The 
vocal  selections  were  much  enjoyed   and  the 
accompaniments  were    most  acceptably  ren- 
dered by  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Laugfey  of  West 
Newton. 


Boston  Ibemttg  GTtanscupt. 


WEDNESDAY,    MAY    21,    1890. 


A  Successful  Entertainment. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  read  last  evening  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hesseltlne  of  Melrose  at  an 
entertainment  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind.  The  evening  programme  was  liter- 
ary and  musical,  and  the  large,  pleasant 
rooms  were  tilled  with  people  to  enjoy 
it.  Mrs.  Howe's  chosen  poems  were  from 
a  manuscript  book,  and  were  pictures  of  travel. 
Before  reading  each  one  she  gave  a  little  story  of 
the  day  and  scene  where  it  was  written.  One 
was  of  a  bay  at  San  Domingo,  another  a 
Breton  story,  another  from  Florence,  another 
on  a  bit  of  life  and  sentiment  seen  from  the 
window  of  a  Pullman  while  travelling  in 
this  country.  Mrs.  Hesseltine  wisely  arranged 
no  formal  programme,  and  the  interspersing  of 
music  when  it  was  most  appropriate  gave  the 
evening  an  agreeable  social  tone  rather  than  of 
formality.  Mr.  C.  N.  Allen,  Miss  Georgia  Pray, 
Miss  Gooch  and  Miss  Marion  Cate  played,  and 
there  were  songs  by  Miss  Josie  Zihn,  Miss  Bai- 
ley and  Master  Jamie  Woods  of  St.  James's 
Church. 

During  the  afternoon  there  had  been  a  pretty 
flower  sale  and  a  fair  table  for  the  children  of 
Melrose  to  meet  Edith  Thomas  and  several  other 
children  from  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 
The  young  ladies  who  were  Mrs.  Hesseltine's  aids 
were  Misses  Helen  G.  Harris,  Mollie  Blanchard, 
Marion  Cate,  Lillian  Jones,  Annie  Brown,  Mabel 
Barry,  Amy  Barry,  Jennie  Conant..  Bessie  Fewues 
and  Gertrude  Hesseltine.  The  blind  children 
came  with  Miss  Vose,  assistant  matron  at 
the  Perkins  Institution,  .  and  Miss  Markbam, 
teacher  of  Edith  Thomas.  The  children 
were  entertained  by  singing,  flowers  and  a  tea. 
Miss  Hattie  Rams  dell,  Miss  Hattie  Nor  r  is,  Master 
Blackman  and  small  Master  Lois  were  the  other 
kindergarten  children  present,  and  Edith  Thomas, 
who  is  not  only  blind  but  deaf  and  dumb,  spoke 
for  the  first  time,  saying  "Kitty"  in  response  to 
her  teacher's  telling  her  the  name  of  the  little  crea- 
ture she  was  fondling.  As  Miss  Markbam  said  the 
word  the  little  girl  put  her  finger  tips  of  one  hand 
upon  her  teacher's  throat.  With  her  other  hand 
she  toucfted  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  imitated 
tnfe  vocal  action  and  said  the  word  quite  plainly. 
It  was  touching  to  see  her  when  she  ttrst  took  the 
cat,  feel  to  see  If  it  had  eyes  and  could  see.  In 
spite  of  the  rain  the  day  and  evening  were  suc- 
cessful in  point  of  numbers  attending  as  well  a.3. 
In  interest  for  all. 


BOSTON    HERALD 


MAY    21,    1890. 


EDITH  THOMAS  HAS  SPOKEN. 


Deaf  and    Blind   She  Is, 
Dumb  No  Longer. 


but 


Unexpected  but  Helighf  fnl  Episode  at 
the  Kiitertaiiimnnt  in  Aid  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Mis. 
F.  S.  Ilenspl tine's,  Melrose— Inter- 
esting Kx«r<i«es. 
Mrs.   V.  S.    lli'sscline's  entertainment   in 

aid  of  in  rgarteu  for  the  Blind  was  a 


notable  occasion  for  the  many  friends  of  that 
institution,  who  assembled  yesterday  after- 
noon at  nor  lovely  home— "Ingleside"— in 
Melrose.  A  large  table  in  the  centre  ot  the 
drawing  room  was  covered  with  pretty  and 
interesting  articles,  made  by  a  number  of 
Melrose  young  ladies,  which  found  a  ready 
sale.  A:  stand  in  the  window  was  laden  with 
fragrant  lilac  blossoms,  and  here  were  ar- 
ranged the  little  baskets,  filled  with  tiny 
bouquets  of  pansies  and  lilies  of  the 
valley,  which  were  'sold  by  little 
Misses  Grade  Washburn.  Lucia  Roule, 
Annie  Sears  and  Carrie  Dill.  The  young 
ladies  who  assisted  Mrs.  Hesseltine  and  had 
charge  of  the  table  were  Misses  Helen  G, 
Harris,  Mollie  Blanchard,  Marion  Cate. 
Lillian  Jones,  Annie  Brown,  Mabel  Barry, 
Amy  Barry,  Jennie  Conant,  Bessie  Fowkes 
and  Gertrude  Hesseltlne.  The  interesting 
little  parly  ot  children  from  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston, 
and  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
at  Jamaica  Plain,  arrived  about  3 
o'clocK,  with  the  teachers.  Miss  Vose, 
the  assistant  matron  at  the  latter  school, 
and  Miss  Harriet  Markham,  Edith  Thomas' 

special  teacher.  There  was  In  the  party  this 
interesting  little  girl,  who  is  not  only  deaf 
and  dumb,  but  blind,  and  Miss  Hattie  Norris. 
Miss  flattie  Ramsdell,  with  Master  John 
Victor  Blackman  and  little  Muster  "Lois," 
all  of  whom  seemed  to  enjoy  their  afternoon, 
and  certainly  gave  great  pleasure  to  the 
school  children  of  the  town,  who  came  to 
meet  them  directly 

After  the  Close  of  School. 
There  was  an  interesting  informal  pro- 
gramme late  in  the  afternoon,  when  little 
Miss  Norris  of  Jamaica  Plain  sang  "The 
Child's  Good  Night"  sweetly,  and  Miss  Josie 
Zatm,  a  sister  of  Miss  Marie  Zahn,  sang 
"Dutch  Dolls"  very  acceptably  to  a  delighted 

audience  of  little  folics.  There  was  a 
memorable  tableau  when  in  the  centre  of 
the  dining  room  little  Edith  sat  with  Her  hand 
in  that  of  her  teacher,  Miss  Markham,  read- 
ing from  a  story  book  printed  in  raised  let- 
ters, and  spelling  out  the  words  of  tne 
story  in  the  sign  language,  her  face 
meanwhile  changing  its  expression  continu- 
ally with  the  change  in  the  ideas  of  the  piece 
she  was  reading.  Surrounding  her,  with  the 
keenest  interest  and  pleased  astonishment 
UDon  every  face,  were  the  children  who  had 
come  to  meet  her,  and  many  were  the  child- 
ish expressions  of  wonder  and  admiration 
heard  upon  every  side.  Little  Editli  has 
made  wonderful  progress  during  this  past 
year,  or,  at  least,  has  begun  to  show  the  re- 
sults of  the  careful  and  scientific  training  to 
which  she  has  been  subjected. 

There  was  one  item  on  the  programme 
which  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  gratifying 
and  delightful— Edith  Thomas  spoke.  It  was 
only  a  snort  time  ago  tnat  the  pleasing  lntelli- 

fence  was  conveyed  that  Helen  Kellar,  little 
Idith's  friend,  had  been  taught  to  speak. 
Sne  and  Editli  have  the  same  teacher.  Miss 
Fuller  of  the  Horace  Mann  scnool,  although 
Edith  has  had  but  three  lessons  as 
yet,  while  Helen  has  had  perhaps 
ten,  and  one  of  Helen's  most  distinct 
words  h;is  been  "Kitty."  Among  the  many 
pets  which  claim  "Ingleside"  as  a  place  of 
residence  are  two  very  pretty  kittens,  and, 
of  course,  these  were  found  by  the  little  blind 
cmldren  almost  immediately,  and  stood  in 
great  danger  of  being  "loved  to  death." 
These  children  are  notably  unselfish  and  gen- 
erous in  their  ways,  and  it  was  not  loDg  De- 
fore  the  kitten  was  placed  in  Edie's  arms. 
She  was  delighted,  and  as  the  teacher  said 
the  word  "Kitty"  once  or  twice,  she 
placed  the  finger  tips  of  one  hand 
upon  the  teacher's  lips,  and  with 
the  other  hand  clasped  lightly  the  teacher's 
throat,  then  guided  by  the  muscular  action  of 
the  throat  and  the  position  of  the  teeth, 
tongue  and  lips  as  interpreted  by  that  mar- 
vellous and  delicate  touch  of  hers,  she  said 
the  word  "Kitty"  over  and  over  again  dis- 
tinctly in  a  very  pretty  way.  She  can  be 
called  dumb  no  longer,  and  before  the  sum- 
mer vacation  comes  will  have  mastered  quite 
a  number  or  words,  and,  such  Is  her  intelli- 
gence and  patience,  may,  in  spite  of  the  loss 
of  three  senses,  yet 

Speak  Quite  Readily. 
Her  history  is  very  interesting.  She  was 
born  in  Maplewood,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
her  contracting  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever, 
which  occurred  when  she  was  4  years  old, 
had  been  a  very  healthy  child  of  more  than 
ordinary  quickness  and  ability.  She  had 
attained  a  greater  command  of  language  than 
Bloat  children  of  her  age.  What  a  contrast 
between  these  "other  days,''  as  siie  calls 
them,  and  the  dayo  which  followed,  when 
speech  and  sight  were  completely  gone,  and 
gradually  the  senses  of  speech  and  smell 
went  too.  After  the  varied  instruction  of  the 
blind  school  the  little  girl  has  advanced 
so  far  as  to  make  the  rest  of 
her  study  comparatively  easy.  The  extent  of 
her  vocabulary  is  not  definitely  known,  but 
it  numbers  at  least  700  words.  Reading, 
which  was  once  an  irksome  ta*k,  has  become 

a  pleasure  to  her.  Her  idea- of  locality  and 
the  independence  ot  movement  which  always 
r!oi'.,r:i'r;z  ii  riei  an-  remarkable,  and  h-r 
Industry  and  patiei  more   noticeable 

from  dav  to  day.    Shehasgreal  ability, and  is 


in  every  respect  a  very  wonierful  child. 
In  the  evening  a  large  and  distinguished 
company  assembled  in  the  parlors,'  dining 
hall  and  library,  where  there  was  enioye> 
interesting  programme,  winch  consisted  of 
songs  by  Miss  Josie  Zahn,  the  talented  voting 
soprano;  Master  James  M.  Wood,  the  boy 
soprano  of  St.  James'  Chureh  of  this  city. 
Miss  Cate  acting  as  accompanist.  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  read  some  selections  from  her 
unpublished  poems,  and  there  were  In- 
strumental selections  by  Mr  Charles  N. 
Allen  and  Miss  Georgie  Pray  of  the 
Beethoven  club.  Mrs.  Jacob  Hechl  of  Bos- 
ton, who  was  to  have  contriDuted  some  piano 
solos,  was,  much  to  the  regret  of  all.  detained 
by  illness  at  her  home.  Altogether  the  even- 
ing was  most  enjoyable,  and  a  generous  sum 
was  gained  for  the  school,  despite  the  verv 
Inclement  weather  which  prevailed  through- 
out the  day. 


£t,e  (Bolben  2tule 


No    60    BROMFlELD    STREET, 


BOSTON,  THUKSDAY,  MAY  22,   1890. 


The  Dumb  Speak.— The  case  of  little  Helen  Keller, 
the  second  Laura  Bridgman,  is  deservedly  attracting 
much  attention.  Even  more  remarkable  is  this  case  than 
that  of  Laura  Bridgman,  since  Helen  has  learned  to 
speak,  as  well  as  to  read  and  write  and  work  and  play. 
Since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  has  such  a  case  been 
known? — and  yet  it  is  due  to  no  miraculous  cure,  but  to 
a  miracle  of  patience  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  a 
loving  teacher.  What  an  illustration  is  this  of  the  power 
of  personal,  persistent  effort  of  one  soul  for  another !  In 
one  of  the  halls  of  that  beneficent  institution,  the  school 
for  the  blind,  in  South  Boston,  hangs  the  framed  motto, 
"Obstacles  are  Things  to  be  Overcome."  No  better 
practical  example  of  the  truth  of  this  motto  than  the  first 
spoken  word  of  Helen  Keller  has  ever  been  given  to  the 
world. 


■jpstcm    lost 

"WEDNESDAY  MORNIMG,  MAY  28,  1890. 


MKS.  HOWK'S    BIRTHDAY. 

She    Spends    It     Quietly     and     Pleasantly 
With    Her  Family. 

The  pleasant  murmur  of  voices  and  faint 
odor  of  flowers  saluted  those  who  called  at 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe's  yesterday  evening  to 
extend  to  her  congratulations  upon  her 
seventy-first  birthday.  Nothing  in  the  nature 
of  a  formal  ovation  bad  been  planned  for  this 
year  as  for  last,  but  Mrs.  Howe  is  reported  as 
having  spent  a  very  quiet  but  delightful  day 
with  her  family  and  as  looking  even  younger 
than  she  did  a  year  ago.  In  the  evening  a  few 
intimate  friends  dined  with  her  and  later 
a  few  more  called.  Among  these 
were  Mr.  J.  L.  Dwight,  Mr.  Francis  Boot.  Mr. 
Samuel  Hall,  Mrs.  Elliot,  Miss  Tappan,  Gen- 
eral Francis  A.  Walker  and  others.  All 
through  the  day  rare  and  beautiful  flowers 
keot  coming  to  testify  to  the  lovins:  remem- 
brance in  which  Mrs.  Howe  is  held.  Not  by 
any  means  the  least  appreciated  gift  was  a 
great  basket  of  field  flowers— daisies  and  but- 
tercups which  the  children  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Bliud  at  Jamaica  Plain  gathered 
and  sent. 
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X6l;  h  T-?)  aiGoJfrfl  xoO«IIap?atfou»,c  x.  M'./.'A- 
vayvo?,i:epi  xt];  Eitiffrrjirr,;  xxl  xt);  apEXTJ;  xou  oro(ou 
iwXXaxt$  ^'Effvuspid-fpix^s.  xa  ttj5&covwc,(&i*CXiij«itepi 
[Ma;  xo?Xrj;  xal  xw?aXxAou  xopuj;,  xtjv  orcofav  Sta- 
xp(vst  Siavorjx'.xY)  xal  t}6ixtj  ^.6p<pu)dc?,  a|£«  v«  xtjv  £tj- 
Xeujouv  noXXxl  aub  ta;  'EXXTjvioa;|).x;  ai'xtvs;  L'wuiv 
4v  rcXTjpEt  ax|A?j  tSv  atffB^aewv  au-cov  xxl  exuaiSeJov- 

TJtl  TloXu/pOVtW;    **•    twt8ttXTlXtt$    4v  XU   OtXM    Xxl    XO> 

'En!  t9)  s!ixxtp(a  xauxv;  8y)[ao<tiei3ojjisv  4i:taxoXtjv 
xt;;  xufXfJ;  xspYj;,  xtjv  ccotav  aiixT)  ociieoteiXe  irpb; 
xbv  x.  'Avoyvov.  Atbxt  ^  [juxpa  avaY'.vwffy.Ei  xal 
Ypaifei  xal  fjxsTixsxat  xal  ata6xvexat  ev  6ao[xx<Tr95 
SiauY$(a  rcvEUjjiaxo;.  MI  etiktxoXtj  |/sx??paoQT)  Ix  xou 
raXXtxoj  TCpwriT'jrou. 

' 'Ayam)ts  (tov  x.  'Arayyojordxov.ie, 

9a  y=X«tsts  |3s6xtu);  '6xav  avai^erc  xtjv  JiuijxoXtjv 
xt);  y.txpa;  oa;  ftXyj;,  xal  t'o^EXE  oXa  xa  itapa!;evx 
XaOrj  xa  czota  Ixapisv  st;  xa  YaXXixa'  xyj;.  'AXXa 
voja'.^u  '6xi  6a  -jxapi<JtiQO^Te  va  I'Ssxs  oxt  ^jxitopw  rwpx 
va  yp&tyo)  laxco  xal  [Xtxpav  etckjxoXtjv  yaXXiatf.  Mou 
apc^svs?  |j.eyxXyjv  X*P*"'  v«  eJ/aptaxu  £jx;  xal  xtjv 
drytriclft^^  [fcO'J  8».SaaxaXtwav.  Ilui;  rj6sXa  va  £t[xzo- 
poiJaa   va  S6Xe#«  xtjv  jxtxpav  sa;  avstj/iav  'A[xaX(av  J 

E'jAai  0e6a(«,  oxt  6a  yjYaTiw;u6a  [jii  auxTjv  rcoX>j. 
'EXrdJw,  ':"'.  6a  flp'its  ;ax£t]  <ja;  fcispixa  wotT^/axa 
xt);  BipYtv(a?  Et)aYY£X(Jou  xal  6i  |aou  xa  ixsxa^pa- 
ff£X£.  H  StSxTxxXtorja  xal  ivw  p.eXt;  xo>pa  i::c<jxps- 
>^a[X£V  anb  xov  wspi'uraxov.  Sive  copafa  T^ipa  o-/(u.e- 
pov.  'Artjvx^sajjisv  Iva  wpatov  xoptxcaxi,  xb  orcotov 
Snat^sv  si;  xtjv  7cp5x«i|/.a{av  ul  -cbv  aSsX^O'jXrjv  xyj?. 
Ml  4©{Xyj<t£  xal  £tt'$(ta  £f«Y*v  a(A^au);,  oioxi  y^xowoXu 
ivxporaXcv.  ©iXsxs  vi  oa?  SwjyyjOw  via.  wpaTov  c- 
veipov,  xb  iwoiov  wvsipet30Yjv  7xpb  tcoXXou  oxav  -^ouv 
iroXy  [xixpa  ;  MI  SiSacrxaX'.ffijx  jaou  X^eti  oti  y^xo  c- 
vsipov  tvj^  *^{xepa<;  (S'/jXaSr]  irXdby.a  xrj?  ^avxada;) 
xal  vo[Ai(j£i,  on  6a  su^aptorTtjOfjTe  va  xb  ay*0ffsx£. 
M*av  wpafav  ^pw(av,  xaxa  xrjv  avoi^iv,  ji.oi3  Ifdtvtj, 
cxi  4xa6f}(AY)V  el;  xb  ^.aXaxb  Ypaa(8i  arcb  xaxw  axb  xo 
uapa6upov  xtjs  aYazrjxij?  ^9U  H-^l^^^;,  xal  ixuxxa^a 
[i\  [/.iYaXyjv  rpoao'/'ov  xal?  xptavxafuXXtatc,  ouou 
f(jav  6XoxpoYupa. 

*Hxo    ax6(XYj  £va)p(?'  6  r,Xto<;  [j.«Xic  siy#£v  avaxciXfi'., 
xal  xa  irouXaxla  r^y^M  va  xeXacouv  icsXj  */apou(xs- 
va.    T«  av6vj  dxoqxwvxo    aK5;j.Yi"  5i6xi  tcoxc    Slv  i^u- 
uvouv,  rcplv  va  eXOrj  6  xaXb?    r(X'.o;  "p.l  xb  xaX6v  xou  I 
^a^oY^Xaa^a.  'Eyw  vjiaouv  t:oX'j  yapou[A£«o  xcpixaaxi,  ! 
(A£  xoxxivo  [AaYOuXo    xal  n£YaXa    [xaxta  Y*Xava,  xal 
wpaia    ^av6a  i^aXXla.     '0  opoufipb?  a-Jjp  xrj?  7cpw£a; 
i^iisa  aiYaXa  v.<;  xb  upo^wTciv  |xou  coaiv  ^6£Xe  va  [jls 
•/a'.p£x(aY]    xal    va  i:a{^Yj   [xa^rj   {Jlou.    Kal  o  yjXio?  [/ 
iKJxxa^£    \i.k  xpuoEpbv  [A£'.3ia;Aa.     'Eyw  Ixpoxyjua  xa 
yzpi-Aii  [xou  [xl  "/apav,  oxav  £iSa  t:w?  al  xptavxa^uX- 
Xial;  -I^ijav  ys;-''*txi?  «wb  wpata  fiTCOOfXTCOiixia.  M£p».xa 
f,jav  xixxiva,    aXXa  ^uav  Xfuxa  xal  a'XXa  zaXtv  £i- 
"/av  (ipatov  xpiavxaj'jXXt  "/pw^a  xal  [/.£  expuipoxucxa- 
^xv  i-b  u.»ax  aab:ft  Trpaatva  <piiXXa  xwv  wcav  jxixpal; 
topa(ai{  vjfoiiXai?.  Ilot£  [io'J  Sev  el}(a  '-^£-  ^^oxs  x6- 
ffov  iopatov,8ioxt  r,;xo'JV  zoXij  ptxpaxat  olv  lv6ujjiou[Ar)v 
noaov    wpaia  ^<rav  xa  xpiavxa<p'jXXa    xb    7:£pa(T^.£vov 
xxXcxalpt.  'H  xapBouXa  iaou  lY^fMsev  a-rb  /apav, xal 
4xip£u(ja  xpiYup';>  it?  xal;  xpiavxa^uXXial;  cia  va  3e(- 
|w  xtjv  '/apav  jxcj,  Mcx'oXCycv  ircXyjufaaa  [xiav  topa(av 
Xauxrjv  xptavxayuXXtav  -J)  cito£a  r^xo  YfitxaxYj  arcb  jjntoup- 
TCOiixia  xal  SX»(A7t€V  aitb  xrjvSpoaov.    ETiia^a  Iva  aTib 
xou;  xXa5ou;  x^;,    6  ono^'o;  £i/£v   lv  (ipaiov    xaxa- 
Xcuxov  IA-XOUJV.TCOJ-/.-.,  xal  xb  4f£Xrj<ja  zoXXal;    ifopa!;. 
'Ex£(vy]v    x-Jjv  axiY^v  f(a0av6Yjv  8us  3p*X''0Va?  v* 
(is  Ti£pt6xXXouv  xpuif£pw;.     Kal  ouo  6£p[/.a    xeIXyj  va 
•j.rj  fiXoOv  xa  (J.axix,  xi  p.aYOuXa  xal  xb  uxqxa,  (oixe 
tja/iua    va  vou.(iJa>  oxt    Ppix61  ^  o^P^'^?    ?iXla.  'Eitl 
1  xiXou;  Yjvot;a  xou;  i<p6aXjAoy?    [Jtou  &a  va  t8w  xt  tjsi- 


/£t,  xal  £t3a  xyjv  axpt6^v  ptou  jx^xipa,  •/)  Jrota  S»xu* 
6ev  inavto  ptou  xal  £Tcpo<nra(j6Et  va  [a*  l^uuvfayj. 

Sa;  apdust  xb  2vstp6v  [xou  ;  Tix«  tcrw;  ovstpsuQw 
xal  aXXo  7ipb£  */aptv  ua;.  'H  StBaaxaXtaora  xal  8Xoi 
ot  f(Xot  ua;  era;  uxiXXouv  aa7taff[Aou;.  Hdffov  6a  /a« 
pw  oxav  4ui<jxp£^£x«.  Awtjaxs  wapaxaXS  xou;  iawa* 
a^.ou;  |aou  Et;  xou;  xaXou;  aa;  ^(Xou;  si«  xrjv  EX- 
XaSa  xal  Etnaxe  xou;  oxt  Q«  !X6co  xat  hyu  aixo^ 
jA(av  -/jiXEpav. 

Sa;  acrnaLO[xat.  'H  [xtxpa  aa;  ?(Xyj  xal  ffyj*it««'x- 
xpta  'EM'nj  Kt-'.Llepn. 

0a  5[JioXoY^a-/3X£  oxt  if)  inuxoXr)  x?J;  xufXvJ;  xiptjs 
TiXrjv  xvj;  Spo^yspa;  TiotTjaEo);  xtjv  6no£av  anoisvist, 
8tavo'.Yst  SU  *°  itveuixa  irEpt^pYOu;  ^uxoXoYtxoy;  4p(- 
^cvxa;  xal  rcape^/it  tioXXtjv  jXtjv  et;  xtjv  ffxe^iv. 

O'j/  yjxxtv  uoXXr,v  uX-^v  rapEff/ev  et;  zavx£?a;  cx^- 
4*£t;  xal  tSa6£tav  Evxunwatv  expo^VKjaev  ^  6[xtX£a  xo3 
x.  'AvaYvou-  ^  4v6ou»iw8rj;  SieuOuvxtj;  xoO  iv  Bo- 
axwvt  ex'rtaiosuxTjpiou  xwv  xaxpaXaXwv,  6  a^to;  8ia8o* 
*/o;  xou  Soxxwpo;  Xaou,  8sv  avaYtvwffxet  artb  XetP9- 
Ypafcu,  aXX'  6fj.iXet  a7ib  uxt^Oou;,  auxoox£3ia£si  vyt* 
86v.  MI  6jji.tX{a  xoo  4vex£t  xtjv  Xexxixtjv  eI>x»P«'*v  xal 
dXfiV.sxat  -/,al  '/wpst  xaxa  xb  u?o;  xuv  6uaYY«^»'.wv 
Upoxrjpuxwv.  Qq  xt;  aTiodioXo;  7capt'<JTaxo  6  x.  'A- 
vaYvo;,  0:7:05x0X0;  jasy^S  v-^i  vj6tx>5;  apx*l?>  «ko« 
xaXunxwv  Et;  xo  uoXuwXr^EJxaxov  xotv6v,  owep  {Jt^XP1? 
aa«f  u;ta;  i^X-^pou  xr,v  af6ouaav  xal  xa  Swjxaxta  xoU 
xaxaaxr^Aaxo;,  xb  OaujAaatov  5vxw;  lyatvcjjievov  xu^Xt);, 
xwfvj;  xal  aXaXoy  ?:at8t(JXT};,  dvvaexoO;  1*6X1;,  rxe- 
xofffXTj^vTj;  81 '  oXwv  xoiv  x*pffwv  toO  ^veiJjJiaxo;  xal 
xrj;  xapS£a;,  ct'  oXwv  xiv  Xetcxoxtjxwv  xt);  avxtXt^- 
(]/£«»);.  Kal  xb  xtjp'jyH*  tou  x.  'AvaYVOu,  vjpxu[jivov 
TiXoua(o);  01'  avsytSoxtov  xal  TCapaSeiYIA*'rwv>  ^£8ass 
xal  E'j'/jpsuxTjas. 
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OVER  THE   TEACUPS. 


Among  the  letters  I  have  recently 
received,  none  is  more  interesting  than 
the  following.  The  story  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler, who  wrote  it,  is  told  in  the  well- 
known  illustrated  magazine  called  "  The 
Wide  Awake,"  in  the  number  for  July, 
1888.  For  the  account  of  this  little  girl, 
now  between  nine  and  ten  years  old, 
and  other  letters  of  her  writing,  I  must 
refer  to  the  article  I  have  mentioned. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  she  is  deaf  and 
dumb  and  totally  blind.  She  was  seven 
years  old  when  her  teacher,  Miss  Sulli- 
van, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Anagnos, 
at  the  Blind  Asylum  at  South  Boston, 
began  her  education.  A  child  fuller  of 
life  and  happiness  it  would  be  hard  to 
find.  It  seems  as  if  her  soul  was  flooded 
with  light  and  filled  with  music  that  had  • 
found  entrance  to  it  through  avenues 
closed  to  other  mortals.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  how  she  has  learned  to  deal 
with  abstract  ideas,  and  so  far  to  sup- 
plement the  blanks  left  by  the  senses  of 
sight  and  hearing  that  one  would  hardly 
think  of  her  as  wanting  in  any  human 
faculty.  Remember  Milton's  pathetic  pic- 
ture of  himself,  suffering  from  only  one 
of  poor  little  Helen's  deprivations :  — 

' '  Not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine  ; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased, 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out." 

Surely  for  this  loving  and  lovely  child 
does 

"the  celestial  Light 
Shine  inward." 

Anthropologist,  metaphysician,  most  of 
all  theologian,  here  is  a  lesson  which 
can  teach  you  much  that  you  will  not 
find  in  your  primers  and  catechisms. 
Why  should  I  call  her  "  poor  little 
Helen  "  ?  Where  can  you  find  a  hap- 
pier child  ? 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  March  1,  1S<)(). 
Dear  Kind  Poet,  —  I  have  thought 
of  you  many  times  since  that  bright 
Sunday  when  I  bade  you  good-bye,  and 
I  am  going  to  write  you  a  letter  because 
I  love  you.  I  am  sorry  that  you  have 
no  little  children  to  play  with  sometimes, 
but  I  think  you    are    very  happy    with 


your  books,  and  your  many,  many 
friends.  On  Washington's  Birthday  a 
great  many  people  came  here  to  see  the 
little  blind  children,  and  I  read  for  them 
from  your  poems,  and  showed  them  some 
beautiful  shells  which  came  from  a  little 
island  near  Palos.  I  am  reading  a  very 
sad  story  called  "  Little  Jakey."  Jakey 
was  the  sweetest  little  fellow  you  can 
imagine,  but  he  was  poor  and  blind.  I 
used  to  think,  when  I  was  small  and  be- 
fore I  could  read,  that  everybody  was 
always  happy,  and  at  first  it  made  me 
very  sad  to  know  about  pain  and  great 
sorrow  ;  but  now  I  know  that  we  could 
never  learn  to  be  brave  and  patient,  if 
there  were  only  joy  in  the  world.  I  am 
studying  about  insects  in  Zoology,  and  I 
have  learned  many  things  about  butter- 
flies. They  do  not  make  honey  for  us, 
like  the  bees,  but  many  of  them  are  as 
beautiful  as  the  flowers  they  light  upon, 
and  they  always  delight  the  hearts  of 
little  children.  They  live  a  gay  life, 
flitting  from  flower  to  flower,  sipping 
the  drops  of  honey  -  dew,  without  a 
thought  for  the  morrow.  They  are  just 
like  little  boys  and  girls  when  they  for- 
get books  and  studies,  and  run  away  to 
the  woods  and  the  fields  to  gather  wild- 
flowers,  or  wade  in  the  ponds  for  fra- 
grant lilies,  happy  in  the  bright  sunshine. 
If  my  little  sister  comes  to  Boston  next 
June,  will  you  let  me  bring  her  to  see 

you  ?  She  is  a  lovely  baby  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  love  [her].  Now  I  must 
tell  my  gentle  poet  good-bye,  for  I  have 
a  letter  to  write  home  before  I  go  to  bed. 
From  your  loving  little  friend, 

Helen  A.  Keller. 

The  reading  of  this  letter  made  many 
eyes  glisten,  and  a  dead  silence  hushed 
the  whole  circle.  All  at  once  Delilah, 
our  pretty  table-maid,  forgot  her  place, 
—  what  business  had  she  to  be  listening 
to  our  conversation  and  reading  ?  —  and 
began  sobbing,  just  as  if  she  had  been 
a  lady.  She  could  n't  help  it,  she  ex- 
plained afterwards,  —  she  had  a  little 
blind  sister  at  the  asylum,  who  had  told 
her  about  Helen's  reading  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

It  was  very  awkward,  this  breaking- 
down  of  our  pretty  Delilah,  for  one 
girl  crying  will  sometimes  set  off  a 
whole  row  of  others,  —  it  is  as  hazard- 
ous as  lighting  one  cracker  in  a  bunch. 


The  two  Annexes  hurried  out  their 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  I  almost  ex- 
pected a  semi-hysteric  cataclysm.  At 
this  critical  moment  Number  Five  called 
Delilah  to  her,  looked  into  her  face 
with  those  calm  eyes  of  hers,  and  spoke 
a  few  soft  words.  Was  Number  Five 
forgetful,  too  ?  Did  she  not  remember 
the  difference  of  their  position  ?  I  sup- 
pose so.  But  she  quieted  the  poor  hand- 
maiden as  simply  and  easily  as  a  nurs- 
ing mother  quiets  her  unweaned  baby. 
Why  are  we  not  all  in  love  with  Num- 
ber Five  ?  Perhaps  we  are.  At  any 
rate,  I  suspect  the  Professor.  When  we 
all  get  quiet,  I  will  touch  him  up  about 
that  visit  she  promised  to  make  to  his 
laboratory. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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TARRY    AT    HOME    TRAVEL. 

By  Edward  E.  Hale,  D.D. 


It  is  borne  in  on  my  mind  that  Miss 
Reader  wishes  to  go  to  the  dogs.  This  is 
no  slight  on  her,  nor  does  it  imply  that  she 
has  been  spending  her  money  in  card- 
playing  or  for  more  questionable  purposes. 
It  only  means  that  the  New  England  Ken- 
nel Club,  whatever  that  is,  has  the  great 
Mechanics  Hall,  which  covers  I  do  not 
know  how  many  acres,  in  its  possession  for 
this  week,  and  is  showing  the  most  wonder- 
ful and  attractive  dogs  which  can  be  got 
together  in  New  England,  not  to  say  Old 
England  and  other  countries.  Come  in, 
Miss  Reader  ;  they  will  not  bite  us,  though 
they  have  not  as  yet  any  muzzles.  We  are 
proposing  in  Massachusetts  to  make  them 
all  go  round,  as  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion 
did  at  the  moment  of  his  fight  against 
Saladin,  with  a  grating  over  their  faces. 
But  we  have  not  got  quite  so  far  as  that 
yet.  See  those  lovely  Gordon  setters  ! 
would  it  not  be  a  shame  to  put  visors  or 
other  muzzles  on  them?  See  those  dainty 
little  King  Charles  spaniels  !  I  am  sure 
you  would  not  make  them  unhappy. 

Do  you  know  that  Newfoundland  dogs, 
the  joy  of  my  boy  life  and  of  boy  romance, 
are  disappearing  ?  There  is  but  one  in  all 
this  great  show.  But  instead  of  them,  see 
those  grand  St.  Bernards.  I  can  believe  any 
story  of  their  intelligence,  and  the  more  that 
I  saw  their  cousins  —  or  their  uncles,  per- 
haps —  at  the  Hospice.  There  are  a  great 
many  hunting  dogs,  as  we  Americans  say, 
meaning  sporting  dogs,  and  such  intelli- 
gent creatures  they  are  !  Among  them  — 
those  noble  creatures  —  are  the  dogs  which 
hunt  men.  These  are  the  very  dogs  who 
were  used  at  White  Chapel,  but  discovered 
nothing  more  than  their  masters  did. 

\Yhat  a  charm  there  is  in  seeing  crea- 
tures of  the  pure  blood  !  There  are  ugly 
dogs  here,  but  not  one  cur. 


But  the  prettiest  sight  of  all  is  when  the 
gentle  dogs  are  turned  into  the  great  arena, 

and  the  little  blind  children  from  the  South 
Boston  Institution  are  permitted  to  go  in 
with  them  and  fondle  them.  Notice  has 
been  sent  round  to  all  the  exhibitors  that 
the  blind  children  will  be  here,  and  that, 
as  they  cannot  see  the  dogs,  they  must  feel 
them,  which  other  people  are  not  per- 
mitted to  do.  So  here  are  the  nice  little 
children,  and  here  are  the  gentle  dogs 
who  have  been  selected.  There  is  our 
darling  little  Helen  Keller  ;  she  can  neither 
see  nor  hear  nor  speak.  She  is  therefore 
so  fortunate  as  not  to  know  that  there  is 
any  unkindness  in  this  world.  No  one  has 
ever  treated  her  unkindly  since  she  can 
remember  ;  no  one  has  ever  spelled  out  a 


harsh  word  on  that  delicate  little  hand 
which  receives  everything,  and  through 
which  she  knows  everything.  So  the  dear 
child  goes  and  comes,  as  I  suppose  we 
shall  go  and  come  in  a  heaven  of  perfect 
love  ;  her  face  is  always  radiant  with  smiles, 
and  she  is  perfectly  sure  that  everybody 
wants  to  make  her  happy.  See  how  she 
enjoys  that  little  terrier ;  see  how  prettily 
she  pets  that  tall  greyhound ;  and  see  how 
nicely  she  thanks  the  gentlemen  who  have 
led  her  in  ! 

I  may  add  to  what  Miss  Reader  and  I 
saw,  that  the  next  day  Helen  Keller  wrote 
as  pretty  a  note  as  anybody  who  reads 
these  lines  could  write,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  children  who  went  over  to  this 
spectacle.  She  thanks  them  for  thinking 
of  the  children  and  for  asking  them,  and 
for  the  pleasure  which  they  have  had  in 
"  seeing  "  the  dogs.  And  now,  she  says, 
will  not  the  gentlemen  come  over  to  the 
asylum,  and  let  the  children  entertain  them  ? 
The  children  will  do  their  best  to  make  the 
visit  agreeable.  Is  it  not  charming  to  think 
that,  through  the  marvellous  inspirations 
of  such  a  woman  as  Annie  Sullivan,  this 
child,  who  is  not  ten  years  old,  is  able  to 
go  and  come  and  write  and  listen  in  such 
wise  as  this  ?  A  child  who,  not  three  years 
ago,  was  as  ignorant  of  the  outside  world, 
I  may  fairly  say,  as  an  oyster  in  its  shell. 

Helen   Keller  in    the   arena  with  the 
great  dogs  and  playing  with  them  —  is  not 
that  a   pretty  piece   of   evolution?      Just 
look  in  with  me  here  at  Mr.  Pope's  studio, 
and  let  me  show  you  the  arena  of  Pompeii 
182 1   years  ago.     Mr.  Pope  has  made  the 
picture   of  Glaucus.      Do   you  remember 
him  in  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  ?     Oh, 
no  ;  you  are  too  young  for  The  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii.    We  read  it  when  I  was  a  boy  ; 
but  I  suppose  that  you  Russians  at  Fort 
Wrangel  are  reading  Turgenieff  and  Tolstoi 
instead  of  Bulwer.     Very  well ;  Glaucus  is 
the  Christian  around  whom  the  novel  cen- 
tres ;    and  Glaucus   is    condemned   to  be 
thrown  to  the  beasts  in  the  arena.     And 
so  Mr.  Pope  has  given  us  the  picture  of 
the  galleries  of  the  arena,  Glaucus  stand- 
ing quite  far  away  in  the  middle  distance, 
and  in  front  a  superb  lion  of  the  life-size, 
who  is  the  lion  against  whom  the  naked 
Glaucus    is    to    do    battle.      But    the  lion 
knows  nothing  of  Glaucus,  and  cares  noth- 
ing for  the  crowded  galleries.     With  that 
quick  instinct  of  the  beasts,  he  knows  that 
there  is  danger  before  noblemen  and  ladies 
know  it ;    he   scents  the   volcano,  shall  I 
say,  from  the  arena,  flings  up  his  head  in 
indignation  ;  and  so  Glaucus  is  saved.     It 
is  the  first  indication  of  the  ruin  which  is 
to  fall  upon  Pompeii. 


I  am  glad  you  should  see  the  picture, 
Miss  Reader.  It  is  worth  while  to  remem- 
ber what  is  the  world  which  we  have  out- 
grown in  the  evolution  which  has  followed 
this  Passion  Week  in  which  we  are  taking 
our  ride  and  walk. 

When  I  said  that  you  should  go  to  the 
dogs,  I  meant  literally  and  not  metaphori- 
cally ;  but  when  I  said  I  would  show  you 
the  lions,  I  meant  metaphorically,  and  I 
forgot  how  visible  Mr.  Pope  has  made  one 
of  them.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  like  other 
Bostoneers  who  have  been  in  the  business 
sixty  or  seventy  years,  I  do  it  very  well,  or 
think  I  do.  Have  you  not  been  delighted 
when  Dr.  Holmes  took  you  across  the  long 
walk?  The  planks  are  still  down,  though 
the  snowdrops  have  come,  and  you  shall 
go  across  that  before  we  have  done.  One 
of  my  jokes  is  to  invite  strangers  to  hear 
my  lectures  on  the  streets  of  Boston,  and 
offer  them  free  tickets.  The  truth  is  that 
if  you  once  know  the  law  of  the  instrument 
you  can  find  your  way  in  Boston  as  well 
as  in  any  checker-board  city  in  the  land. 
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SALEM    REGISTER. 


MONDAY,    JUNE   2,    1800. 


Helen    Keller,    the  little  dear,    d»rjjb 
and  blind  girl,   to   whom   we  have  several 
times  ailuded  in  these  columns,   visited  the 
Deaf  Mute  School  at  Beverly  last  week,  and 
we  had  the  privilege  of  see  her  there.      She 
is  still  blind  and  deaf,    but,   thanks  to  the 
patient    and    persevering    instruction     and 
training   bestowed   on   her   by   her    special 
teacher,  Miss  Annie  M.   Sullivan,  and  her 
own  wonderful  capacity  for   understanding 
the  teaching   and   making   most   surprising 
use  of  it,  she  is  no  longer  dumb.     It  is   not 
surprising  that  people  are  apt  to  be   a   little 
incredulous    at    the    reports    published    in 
reference  to  her,  uutll  they   have   witnessed 
the  marvelous  development  of  her   intellect 
under  the  deprivation  of  seeing  and  hearing 
—the  two  senses  through   which   the   graaj; 
majority    of    ideas    are     usually    acquired. 
When    we   were   introduced   to    Helen,   the 
name  being  spelt  out   to    her  by   sign   lan- 
guage,,  the    teachers   lingers  touching   her 
hand,  she  attempted    to   pronounce  it,   not. 
getting   it  quite   right   the   first    time,    but 
getting  it  correctly  after  a  repetition  by  the 
teacher.      She  then  asked    verbally   if   we 
were  teacher  or    what  did  we  do.    On  beiug 
told,  she  clapped  her  hands    and    .said    ycry 
distinctly,  ''My  father  belongs  to  your   pro- 
fession."    We   conversed    for   perhaps   half 
an  hour,  she  answering,   in  spoken    words, 
the  questions  asked   in  sign   letters   by   the 
fingers     in  contact  with    her   hand.     Her 
general    knowledge   is   amazing,    and    we 


couldn't  help  thinking  that  Job  himself 
might  congratulate  Miss  Sullivan  on  the 
miraculous  success  of  her  patient  work. 
She  has  a  sister  whom  she  tenderly  loves, 
and  she  told  us  about  her,  laying  particular 
stress  On  her  loveliness  of  character  and 
disposition.  When  about  to  leave  we  askgd 
how  old  she  thought  we  were,  and  she  put 
it  within  eight  years,  and  wheu  so  informed 
she  promptly  gave  the  right  figures,  indi- 
cating her  mathematical  knowledge.  When 
told  that  it  took  a  Yankee  to  guess  right, 
we  got  the  reply  that  she  had  Yankee  blood 
in  her,  good  old  Massachusetts  stock  too. 

Wonderful    as    was    the    case    of    Laura 
Bridgman,  who  died  May   24,   1889,  Helen 
Keller's  is  still  more  astonishing.    Probably 
very  many    who  are  deaf  and  dumb,   are 
dumb  simply  because  their  lack  of  hea.ing 
prevents    their  learning   to   talk.      It   is    a  | 
matter  of  profound  gratitude  that   God   has  j 
raised  up  teachers  who  are   willing  to  de- ' 
■yote    themselves  to  the  noble  purpose  of 
educating  those  pupils  who  are  beyond   the 
scope  of  the  common  schools. 


Boston  Hctihj  tEraueller 
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PERKINS     INSTITUTION. 

Graduating  JExercl»e»  at  Tremont   Tem- 
ple. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  took  place  this 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock  in  Tremont  Tern, 
pie.  There  was  such  a  demand  for 
tickets  that  every  seat  was  engaged  10 
days  ago.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Anag- 
nos  who  is  in  Europe,  Mr.  John  A.  Ben- 
nett acted  as  director  and  had  charge  of 


the  arrangements.  The  exercises  opened 
with  an  organ  prelude  by  Mr.  JohnBurn- 
hani,  one  of  the  graduates.  President 
Eliot  then  brief!  v  welcomed  the  guests  and 
announced  the  following  programme: 

Exercise  in  geography— Wesley  E.  New- 
ton, Frank  G.  Baker  and  Lawrence  Mannix. 
These  lads  pointed  out  on  a  raised  map  the 
various  places  of  interest  in   Boston  and 

vicinity.  .._,      .  ,-,      ,    „ 

Band— Overture,  'Tambour  der  Garde, " 

A.  E.  Tilt.  ,      ...       _,    TJ 

Reading  bv  the  touch— Alice  M.  Bannon 
and  Edith  M.  Thomas,  the  latter  being  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  her  teacher  translating  to 
the  audience.  T,  , 

Exercise  in  anatomy— Harry  E.  Mozealous. 
He  was  quite  small  and  standing  tip-toe 
reached  to  the  skoleton,  touching  the  vari- 
ous bones  in  the  human  body. 

Solo  for  clarinet -"Luisa  di  Montfort," 
op.  82,  Bergson,  John  F.  Morrison. 

Essay— "The  Future  of  the  Colored  Man." 
Clarence  E.  Hawkins.  The  essay  was  well 
written  ana  delivered. 

Part  two  consisted : 

The  Seven  Little  Sisters,  illustrated  in 
clay  bv  the  kindergarten  children. 

Gymnastics  and  military  drill.  This  dumb- 
bell exercise  and  drill  was  performed  ex- 
cellently by  the  older  pupils  of  the  depart- 
ments. •  ,..._.  -—.  —  . 
.  Solo  for  violin,  Fantaisie.'  Ch.  De  Beriot, 
Charles  W.Holmes.      .         ,._.,.      .  ^  . 

Chorus  for  female  vorces.  Hither!  Fair- 
ies." Trip.  '  _    .    . 

Presentation  of  diplomas,  A.  P.  Peabody, 
D.D. 

Chorus,  "How  brightly  shines!"  Bach. 

The  names  of  graduates  are: 

Charles  Bonaiah  Bowen,  John  Burnham, 
Clarence  Ernest  Hawkes,C«iarlesW. Holmes, 
Henry  Merritt.  Michael  J.  Shea. 
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BLIND  SCHOLARS  ON  THE  STAGE. 

The    Perkins    Institution    Commencement 
at  Tremont  Temple  Yesterday. 

The  commence. nent  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Tremont  Temple  yesterday  afternoon 
were  attended  by  an  audience  that  rilled  the  hall. 
President  Samuel  Eliot  of  the  corporation  pre- 
sided, and  upon  the  platform  with  him  sat  Hon. 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  Treasurer  Edward  Jack- 
son, Dr.  J.  S.  Dwicht,  Dr.  William  Richardson, 
Dr.  J.  T.  Heard.  William  Endlcott,  jr.,  and  J.  B. 
Glover,  trustees  of  the  institution,  and  Julia 
Ward  Howe.  The  children  of  tlie  school  also  sat 
upon  the  platform,  the  girls  being  attired  in 
white. 

The  programme  began  with  the  playing  of  an 
organ  preluae  and  lutrtie  by  Johu  Burnham. 
President  Eliot  welcomed  the  audience  in  a 
brief  speecn,  saylae  that  lie  hoped  the  exercises 
would  inspire  in  those  present  a  new  interest 
in  the  work  for  the  blind.  President  Eliot  re- 
ferred to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  di- 
rector of  tne  Perkins  Institution,  who  is  far 
away  across  the  ocean  seeking  to  restore  Ins 
health,  which  has  suffered  by  too  close  ap- 
plication to  his  work  at  the  institution.  In  his 
absence,  his  place  has  been  well  filled  by  the 
acting  director,  Mr.  Bennett.  President  Eliot 
said  that  no  money  was  needed  lor  the  Perkins 
Institution.  Tlie  Institution  is  in  good  condition 
although  in  many  ways  it  may  be  improved.  No 
money  would  be  asked  for,  and,  therefore,  there 
was  all  the  more  reason  why  it  should  be  given 
without  asking. 

An  interesting  exercise  in  the  geography  of 
Boston  and  its  suburbs  was  first  on  the  pro- 
gramme, Wesley  Newton,  Frank  Baker  and 
Lawrence  Mannixtaking  part.  Tlie  boys  de- 
scribed the  various  points  of  interest  in  and 
about  Boston,  pointing  them  out  on  a  large 
raised  map. 

Tne  band  of  the  institution  playedan  over- 
ture. Then  Alice  Bannon  and  little  Edith  M. 
Thomas  save  an  Interesting  exhibition  ef  read- 
ing by  touch.  Alice  Bannon  read  from 
"The  Scarlet  Letter,"  the  selection  being  new 
to  her.  Little  Edith  Thomas,  who  is  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb,  read  readily,  her  right  wrist  being 
held  by  her  teacher  and  her  left  hand  being 
Dlaced  upon  the  book.  With  her  right  hand 
the  child  spelled  the  words  and  the  teacher  ut- 
tered them  aloud.  Tlie  exhil  itlou  was  an  inter- 
esting one,  and  the  child  was  given  several  bou- 
quets and  baskets  of  flowers. 

An  exercise  in  anatomy  was  given  by  Harrv 
E.  Mozealous,  who  described  the  bones  of  a 
skeleton.  A.  II.  Martin  played  a  clarinet  solo. 
An  essay  upon  "The  Future  of  the  Colored  Man" 
was  delivered  by  C.  E.  Hawkes. 

An  exercise,  "The  Seven  Little  Sisters."  given 
by  the  children  of  the  Kindergarten  began  part 
two  of  the  programme.  The  children  toid  stories 
about  girls  of  various  nations  and  races  of  the 
world,  illustrating  their  remarks  with  clay 
models.  A  line  gymnastic  and  military  exhibi- 
tion followed.  Twelve  girls  went  through  the 
dumb-bell  drill,  and  then  a  company  or  in  yeuiig 
men  and  boys  marched  upon  the  siage  and  were 
drilled  in  the  manual,  with  and  without  orders. 
The  exhibition  was  heartily  applauded. 

C.  W.  Holmes  played  a  violin  solo,  "Fantasie," 
by  De  Beriot,  and  the  girls  of  the  school  sang  a 
chorus.  "Hither  Fairies."  Tho  presentation  of 
diplomas  by  Kev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody  followed. 
The  graduates  were  C.  B.  Bowen.  Jolm  Burn- 
ham, O.  E,  Hawkes,  C.  W.  Holmes,  Henry -Mer- 
ritt and  M.  J.  Shea. 


THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE. 

Yesterday  was  tho  great  day  of  all  the 
year  for  the  pupils  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind.  A  very  pathetic  sight  it  was,  the 
two  or  three  score  of  youug  men  and  young 
women  and  little  children,  to  whom  light 
and  darkness  are  asono.  The  young  men 
well  grown,  intelligence  displayed  in  every 
feature,  yet  to  a  large  extent  helpless.  It 
was  truly  touching  when  the  young  man 
who  had  delivered  se  earnest  and  so  intel- 
ligent an  address  upon  "The  Future  of  the 
Negro,"  displaying  close  thought,  tho- 
rough reading  and  admirable  perceptive 
powers,  turned  plaintively  about  and 
sought  a  friendly  arm  to  guide  him  back 
to       his       place.  It       was        touching 

to  see  the  young  girls,  so  dainty  in  their 
ways,  so  neat  and  tasteful  in  their  attire, 
and  yet  to  know  that  to  them  the  mirror 
was  dumb  to  tell  them  of  their  charms. 
More  than  all  was  it  touching  to  see  the 
little  sightless  children  of  the  kinder- 
garten, at  their  mingled  play  and  work, 
deftly  moulding  the  forms  of  clay  and 
describing  them,  when  made,  in  their 
shrill  treble.  One  little  fellow  wore  a 
gold-colored  necktie,  the  bright  hue  of 
which  would  have  charmed  him  could  he 
but  have  seen  it.  But  even  the  hue  of  the 
sun  failed  to  pierce  the  dark  veil  which 
shrouded  his  eyeballs.  Sad  and  pitiful  in 
the  extreme  was  the  sight  of  little  Edith 
Thomas,  enveloped  in  the  double  night  of 
darkness  and  silence.  And  yet  she  and 
Helen  Keller  are  as  happy  as  birds  in 
spring,  their  dreadful  affliction  seemingly 
bavins  its  compensations.  Nature  is  kind 
to  us  all.  When  a  limb  is  cut  from  a  tree, 
it  strives  to  heal  the  wound  with  a  coating 
of  new  bark.  When  a  human  sense  is  lost, 
something  infinitely  more  subtle,  border- 
ing closely  upon  the  supernatural,  takes 
its  place  and  compensates  us,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  for  the  loss.  How  seldom  it  is 
that  we  see  a  blind  person  who  is  not  of  a 
happy  temperament.  A  man  or  woman 
blind,  gloomy  and  morose,  is  too  dreadful 
a  picture  for  the  human  mind  to  dwell 
upon. 

Tho  annual  exercises  of  the  blind  school 
are  always  interesting.  When  one  is  suf- 
fered to  forget  for  the  moment  thepitiable 
circumstances  which  have  brought  these 
young  people  to  this  platform,  the  after- 
noon becomes  delightful.  The  boys  who 
play  the  instruments  of  brass  perform 
with  much  taste  and  not  a  little  skill. 
Hereie  is  seen  one  of  the  remarkable 
phases  of  the  instruction  of  the  blind. 
These  instruments  are  not  played  by  ear; 
indeed,  the  correct  musical  instruction  of 
the  blind  does  not  allow  of  playing  by  ear, 
even  were  it  possible  to  play  valvular 
instruments  in  that  manner.  They  play  by 
note.  How  can  chey  see  the  notes?  They  are 
read  to  them,  or  read  by  them, by  means  of 
the  Braille  system,  and  by  them  commit- 
ted to  memory.  And  yet  not  committed  to 
memory  as  we  who  are  able  to  see  commit 
a  piece  of  music  or  a  poem  to  memory. 
Before  the  mental  vision  of  the  blind  boy 
or  girl  come  up  the  staff  and  notes  as 
plainly,  in  many  cases,  as  the  actual  sheet 
is  seen  by  us  who  are  gifted  with  eyesight. 
It  appears  before  them,  and  from  the 
phantom  page  they  produce  the  tones 
surely  and  confidently.  Absence  of  vision 
does  not  necessarily  mean  absence  of  all 
sensation  of  sight.  It  is  often  the  visible 
orgaa  of  sight  alone  which  by  injury  or 
disease  has  lost  its  power  of  ac- 
tioa.  The  cerebral  functions  remain 
as  perfect  as  if  the  medium  of  their  cora- 
nuiBication  with  outward  things  were  not 
impaired.  So  when  the  blind  girl  de- 
scribed red  as  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 
she  was  perfectly  correct.  Even  Laura 
Bridgman  is  said  to  have  had  at  times 
sensations  of  color.  The  blind,  no  doubt, 
might  tell  us  many  secrets  of  the  mind 
and  soul  which  are  hidden  from  us  who 
regard  ourselves  more  fortunate  than  they. 
|  It  will  be  a  man  both  blind  and  deaf  who 
will  some  day  lay  bare  to  the  world  some 
principles  of  psychology  which  are  now 
an  unknown  and  trackless  country. 

While  upon  this  subject  may  I  not  pro- 
test gently,  in  the  name  of  the  pupils  of 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  against  the  habit 
which  some  have  of  calling  this  school  an 
"asylum.''  Every  boy  or  girl  is  entitled 
to  an  education  at  the  public  expense. 
The  accident  of  blindness  does  not  deprive 
the  child  of  this  right.  It  is  true  that  in 
the    instruction    of    the    blind       different 


methods  are  necessarily  pursued  than 
those  followed  in  the  public  schools.  But 
the  necessities  of  the  case  are  the  excuse 
for  these  departures  from  routine.  The 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  is  not,  then,  an 
eleemosynary  institution,  the  inmates  of 
which  are  subsisting  unou  public  charity. 
They  are  roceiving  at  the  hands  ef  the 
State  only  what  is  their  right  in  order  to 
make  them  self-supporting,  self-respecting 
citizens.  They  do  not  like,  therefore,  to 
hoar  thoir  school  spoken  of  as  an  "asy- 
lum.'' Let  us  respect  their  feelings  in 
this  regard  and  call  it  in  future  bv  its 
true  name  of   "school." 


Hostqn  Journal. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  4,  1890. 


FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  Commencement  Exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution. 


Highly      Interesting      Exercises 
Given  at  Tremont  Temple. 


Addresses  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Pcabody. 


What  May  Be  Done  in  Compensating  for 
Sense  Deficiency. 


Alwaysunique  among  tho  educational  episodes 
of  the  year,  the  annual  Commencement  exercises 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  furnishes  annually  some 
distinctive  feature  of  interest  supplementary  to 
that  constantly  interesting  object  lesson  of  the 
work  of  modern  science  and  humaultarlantsm  hi 
atoning  for  the  hiatus  in  one  or  more  of  the 
senses  by  enhancing  those  that  remain.  At 
this  time  there  was  missing  tho  chastened 
countenance  and  shapely  head  of  Laura  Biidg- 
man,  whose  personality  as  an  exemplar  of 
restoration  from  apparent  hopelessness  as  re- 
gards the  avenue  of  tho  senses  has  been  the 
marvoi  of  a  generation;  but  there  was  present. 
in  the  person  of  the  sweet-faced  curly- 
haired  Helen  Kellar,  one  who  had 
been  found  bereft  of  the  powers  of 
sense  to  almost  the  same  degree,  and  had 
been  raised  to  a  still  more  remarkable  stage  in 
the  evolution  by  artificial  means  of  the  faoulty 
of  articulate  speech.  The  entire  group  of  boys 
and  girls  of  every  age  presented  a  striking  pict- 
ure to  the  audleuce.  not  indeed  without  pathetic 
suggestiveness,  but  yet  with  much  to  attract 
and  Inspire.  On  the  platform,  in  addition  to  the 
President  of  the  corporation,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot, 
were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  P,  Peabody,  the  Hon. 
Leveret  t  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Glover.  Mr.  William  Endioott,  Dr.  William 
Richardson,  Dr.  J.  T.  Heard  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  the  group  representing  active  members 
and  friends  of  the  corporation.  The  audience 
was  as  always,  a  large  and  deeply  interested  oue, 
Tremont  Temple  being  well  filled  at  3  P.  M. 
when  the  exercises  opened  with  the  rendering 
by  Mr.  John  Burnham  of  a  prelude  and  fuxue 
from  Bach. 

President  Eliot,  In  his  Introductory  remarks, 
said  that  the  excrolscs  on  the  programme  wore 
fair  specimens  of  the  kind  of  work  done  in  the 
school,  and  there  was  no  dewlre  to  misrepresent 
their  method  and  educational  efficiency.  There 
were  two  things  concerning  the  occasion  that 
deserved  notice.    One  was  the  absence  of  the 


Superintendent.  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  who  was  in 
Italy  on  account  of  his  health,  his  place  being 
supplied  by  tho  actlm:  Director,  Mr.  John  A. 
Bennett.  For  tho  first  time  within  memory  no 
money  was  asked  for  the  institution,  the  ex- 
penses being  all  paid  and  the  kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain  being  completed.  If  tho  friends 
of  the  institution  were  disposed  to  contribute 
further,  tho  work  of  tho  institution  at  South 
Boston  could  ho  enlarged,  and  the  pupils  could 
be  placed  in  buildings  more  suitable  for  them. 

The  first  regular  feature  on  the  programme 
was  an  exercise  in  geography  by  Wesley  E. 
Newton.  Frank  (J.  Baker  andLawronce  Mannix, 
after  which  a  stirring  overture  was  given  by  tho 
band  of  tho  institution. 

Ttion  followed  the  always  interesting  exercises 
peculiar  to  institutions  Jor  tho  blind,  "  Reading 
by  touch  by  Misses  Alice  M.  Bannon  ana  Edith 
M.  Thomas.  The  last  named,  a  sweet-faced 
little  girl,  who  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind, 
was  awarded  a  floral  tribute,  and  spoke  her 
acknowledgments  to  tho  audience  by  means 
of  the  finger  alphabet. 

An  exercise  in  anatomy,  with  the  use  of  the 
model  of  a  skeleton,  was  given  by  Mr  Harry  E. 
Mozealons,  who  showed  surprising  familiarity 
with  the  details  of  the  human  framework  and 
the  ponderous  scientific  terminology.  In  the 
absence  on  account  of  illness  of  Mr.  John  F. 
Morrison,  a  brilliant  solo  on  the  clarinet  was 
given  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Martin. 

"The  Future  of  the  Colored  Man  "  was  treated 
by  Mr.  Clarence  E.  H&wkes  in  a  thoughtful  and 
suargestlve  essay,  in  which  copious  reference 
wa»  made  to  the  oration  delivered  in  Boston  by 
the  late  Hon.  Henry  W.  Grady. 

The  work  of  tho  kindergarten  children  was 
admirably  illustrated  by  "'Seven  Little  Sisters," 
who  worked  models  of  various  kinds  in  clay, 
and  then  treated  the  audience  to  some  enter- 
taining descriptions  of  them,  their  clear  enun- 
ciation, simple  and  yet  lucid  language,  and 
uaivete  of  manner  evoking  applause. 

After  those  there  were  given  in  admirable 
style  gymnastics  and  military  drill;  solo  for 
violin,  "Fantasie,"  Charles  W.  Holmes;  chorus 
for  femalo  voices,  "Hither!  Fairies." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  in  present- 
ing the  diplomas  to  the  graduates,  said  that  he 
had  very  great  pleasure  in  performing  this  ser- 
vice for  them.  Ho  wished  that  those  friends 
could  know  how  nJUch  work  done  by  and  for 
the  graduates  there  was  represented  by  these 
diplomas.  Their  powers  had  been  enlarged  and 
ripened.  Whatever  they  did  they  coohl  do 
well,  and  yet  thoy  should  not  regard  thoir  edu- 
cation as  finished,  but  should  keep  con- 
stantly learning.  Ihey  should  consider  no 
work  done  that  was  not  the  very  best  that  they 
could  do.  They  had  heard  of  Him  who  when 
on  earth  had  oponed  the  eyes  of  tho  blind,  ana 
it  was  to  be  hoped  that  He  would  make  thorn 
more  and  more  like  Himself  and  open  their  eyes 
to  His  higher  light  and  lead  them  to  Himself  In 
eternity. 

Tho  venerable  Dr.  Peabody's  touching  words 
and  deep  sincerity  in  expression  won  marked 
appreciation  from  all.  He  then  delivered  the 
diplomas  to  the  graduates,  Charles  Benaiah 
Bowen,  John  Burnham,  Clarence  Ernest 
Hawkes,  Charles  W.  Holmes,  Henry  Merrilt. 
Michael  J.  Shea,  The  exercises  closed  with  a 
spirited  ohorus  from  Bach,  sung  by  all  the  chil- 
dren. 
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A   Most    Interesting   and    Fascinating 
Exemplification  of  the  Facility  -with 
"Which      Blind      Children     Acquire 
Knowledge  and  Put  It  in  Practice- 
Six  Graduates  Receive  Diplomas. 
Tremont  Temple  wa3  filled  yesterday  after- 
noon, on  the  occasion  of  the  commencement 
exercises   of    the    Perkins   Institution    and 
Massachusetts   School  for  the  Blind.    This 
event  always  draws  a  large  audience,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  peculiar  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  pupils,  Dut  also  on  account  of 
the  genuine  attractiveness  of  the  exercises. 
There  are  few  institutions  that   have    the 
strong  claim  upon  the  public  sympathy  that 
this  has,  a  sympathy  that  is  shown  in  so  many 
practical  ways.    Mr.  Anagnos,  the  director  of 
the  school,  was  sadly  missed,  as  he  seems  so 
much  a  part  of  this  day  It  seemed  almost  im- 
possible  that  the   exercises   should  go  on 
without  nim.     Everything     did     eo     very 
smoothly,    however,    and    the    worK  of  the 
pupils      showed      to      good       advantage. 


iw. 


Hon.  Samuel  Eliot  presided,  and  on  the  plat- 
form were  seen  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Mr. 
John  S.  Dwlght,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody, 
Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall  and  Mr.  Francis 
Jackson.  The  exercises  began  with  an  orcan 
solo,  preluae  and  fugue  in  G  minor  by  Bach, 
playea  by  John  Burnham,  and  was  followed 
successively  bv  an  exercise  In  geography  by 
Masters  Wesley  E.  Newton,  Frank  G.  Baker 
and  Lawrence  Mannix;  overture,  "Tambour 
de  Garde."  by  the  orchestra;  reading  Dy 
touch,  Alice  M.  Bannon  and  Edith  M. 
Thomas;  exercise  in  anatomy,  Harry  E. 
Mozealous;  solo  for  clarinet;  essay,  "The 
Future  of  the  Colored  Man,"  Clarence  E. 
Hawkes;  "'The  Seven  Little  Sisters,"  illus- 
trated in  clay,  by  the  kindergarten  children; 
solo  for  violin,  Charles  W.  Holmes ;  chorus 
for  female  voices ;  presentation  of  diplomas; 
final  chorus. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  exercises  was 
the  recitation  in  geography  and  the  work  of 
the  kindergarten  children.  It  is  simply  won- 
derful to  see  how  readily  these  little  ones  re- 
spond to  the  teaching.  The  exercise  they 
gave  was  based  on  Jane  Andrews'  charming 
book,  "The  Seven  Little  Sisters,  and  the  Ball 
They  Knit  on,"  and  the  way  the  midgets  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  It  was  simply  fascinat- 
ing. They  modelled  very  well,  and  each  of 
the  eight  chosen  for  the  work  gave  a  very 
prettv  description  of  his  or  her  worK.  When 
they  had  finished  ail  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren sung  a  charming  little  sontr.  greatly  to 
the  delight  of  all  wno  listened  to  them.  The 
work  tney  did  was  the  more  wonderful  when 
It  Is  remembered  that  for  several  weeks  dur- 
ing the  late  winter  and  early  spring  the  kin- 
dergarten work  was  interrupted  by  an  epi- 
demic of  measles,  which  prostrated  several  of 
the  children,  and  put  tne  rest  into  quaran- 
tine, or  sent  tliem  home.  A  great  deal  of 
credit  is  due  the  teachers,  Mrs.  Davidson  ano 
Miss  Johnson,  for  the  work  they  have  done 
with  me  little  ones  since  their  return.  The 
kindergarten  is  fortunate  in  having  two  such 
successful  and  devoted  teachers  as  they. 

In  the  geography  recitation,  the  three  little 
fellows,  taking  Boston  for  their  subject,  gave 
a  very  yood  idea  of  the  city  and  its  surround- 
ings. On  the  raised  map  they  traced  the 
principal  streets,  told  the  public  buildings 
that  were  on  them,  made  little  excursions  ot  t 
into  tlie  suburbs  and  came  safely  Dack  again. 
There  was  no  hesitation;  everything  was 
done  quickly,  and  the  cnildren  showed  a 
familiarity  with  their  subject  that  attested  to 
the  thoroughness  of  their  teaching.  The 
gymnastics  by  the  girls  and  the  military  drill 
by  the  boys  were  remarkable  features.  The 
accuracy  and  grace  of  the  movements,  the 
perfect  precision  in  tne  drill,  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  class  of  pupils  who  could  see. 
and  when  one  considered  that  all  this  was 
done  by  boys  and  girls  who  were  without  the 
sense  of  sight,  it  was  remarkable. 

Among  the  puoils  on  tne  platform  were 
two  about  whom  so  much  of  public  Interest 
centres— Helen  Kellar,  that  wonderful  child, 
who,  robbed  of  three  senses,  yet  s<ems 
endowed  with  an  intelligence  that  is  almost 
miraculous,  so  quick,  so  penetrating 
is  it,  and  Edith  Thomas,  a  child,  also,  who  is 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  ana  yet  to  wiiom,  as 
well  as  to  Helen  Kellar,  the  whole  world  is 
oneniug  through  the  medium  of  her  sensi- 
tive, magnetic  fingers.  Both  these  children 
are  learning  to  talk,  and  yesterday  Helen 
was  seen  to  speak  several  sentences,  both 
to  her  teacher  and  to  one  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  who  was  sitting  near  her.  She  has 
a  perfect  genius  for  language,"  ( atcliine 
everything  the  moment  It  is  presented 
to  her.  her  brain  expanding  with  lignt- 
nlnglike  rapidity  to  the  idea  that 
is  sent  through  her  fingers.  It  Is  said 
that  the  other  child,  Edith  Thomas,  pos- 
sesses a  wonderful  faculty  for  reproducing 
objects  in  clay,  and  her  hands  are  to  be 
trained  in  that  direction,  as  she  seems  to  have 
bo  decided  a  taste  for  the  work.  Edith  reads 
by  touch  very  well,  her  teacher  translating 
the  words  to  the  audience  as  she  spelled 
them  out  on  her  lingers.  The  work  that  has 
been  done  by  these  two  children  reads  like  a 
lilry  tale,  ft  seems  Impossible  except  to 
those  who  have  se<  n  it.  At  the  close  of  the 
exercises  Kev.  Dr.  Peabi  dy  presented 
diplomas  to  the  following  graduates:  Charles 
B.  Bowen.  John  Burnham,  Clarence  E. 
Hawkes,  Charles  W.  Holmes,  Henry  Merritt, 
Michael  J.  Shea. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  4,  1890 


THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 

Commencement    Exercises    Held    In    Tre- 
mont Templo  Yesterday  Afternoon. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  interest  manifested  in 
the  education  of  the  blind  every  seat  in  Tre- 
mont Temple  was  filled  yesterday  long  before 
the  appointed  hourfor  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  Perkins  Institution.  The  seats 
on  the  floor  and  those  of  the  first  balcony  were 
reserved  until  8  p.  m.  fOI  members  of  the  cor- 
poration and  friends  of  the  institution,  while 


the  upper  gallery  was  thrown  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  it  indeed  proved  inadequate  to  the  de- 
mands made  upon  it.  Upon  the  plat- 
form were  ranged  the  pupils  and  in 
front  of  them  were  seated  the  trustees 
of  the  institution.  The  president.  Samuel 
Eliot,  LL.D.,  occupied  the  chair,  while  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  occupied  the  chair  at  his 
right.  In  addition  to  these  were  noticed  Dr. 
John  S.  Dwight,  the  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Dr.  William  Richard.  Dr.  J.  T.  Heard  and 
Messrs.  Edward  Jacksop,  J.  B.  Glover  and 
William  Endicott,  all  of  whom  are  actively 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  institution. 
Among  those  upon  the  platform  perhaps  no 
one  elicited  so  much  attention  or  called  forth 
more  words  of  joy  than  little  Helen  Kellar, 
who  commenced  to  speak  only  six  weeks  ago. 
Though  ten  years  of  age  and  deprived  of  all 
senses  save  that  of  touch,  she  has  at  last,  by 
examining-  the  throat  of  persons  while  sneak- 
ing, been  able  to  articulate  quite  clearly  her- 
self. Tne  exercises  were  opened  by  Mr.  John 
Burnham  with  an  orgau  voluntary,  which 
was  followed  by  an  address  by  the  president, 
in  which  he  said:  "We  welcome  you  today  to 
these  exercises  as  has  been  our  custom  for 
years.  The  exercises  are  fair  specimens  of  the 
work  done  in  school,  as  there  is  no  desire  to 
misrepresent  their  method  of  education.  They 
are  of  an  ordinary  kind,  and  nothing  especial 
to  be  said  about  them.  There  are  two  facts 
only  that  deserve  to  be  noted,  and  that  is  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Anagnos,  who  is  at  present  in 
Italy  recuperating  his  wasted  energies  in  con- 
sequence of  overwork  at  the  school.  His  place 
has  been  ably  filled  bv  Dr.  Bennett, 
who  has  been  acting  director  for  the 
past  year  and  has  done  admirable  work.  And 
the  other  fact,  which  all  will  agree  with 
me  is  the  first  in  the  memory  of  man,  is  that 
you  will  not  be  asked  for  money.  The  debts 
of  the  institution  are  ail  paid  and  the  fund 
necessary  for  making  the  kindergarten  school 
a  Jamaica  Plain  a  permanent  thing  has  been 
completed.  But  if  you  care  to  give  us  money, 
in  a  somewhat  careless  manner  peculiar  to 
those  well  fixed  in  the  worid,  we  shall  enlarge 
the  work  beyond  its  present  capacity  and 
place  many  of  our  boarders  in  adjoining 
houses,  belter  adapted  to  their  wants  ihau  are 
our  present  quarters  in  South  Boston." 

Next  came  a  lesson  in  geography  by  Masters 
Wesley  T.  Newton,  Frank  G.  baker  and  Law- 
rence Mannix,  and  so  apt  were  these  pupils 
in  placing  their  lingers  upon  the  places  about 
the  city  as  well  as  pointing  out  the  points  of 
interest  for  t  he  benefit  of  strangers,  as  to  cause 
one  to  wonder  if  the  blind  man  was  not  correct 
when  he  said  that  he  didn't  need  eyes  for  he 
saw  with  his  mind  all  that  was  necessary. 
The  institution  band  then  played  the  over- 
ture, "Tambour  dor  Garde,"- previous  to  an 
exhibition  of  reading  by  the  touch,  in  which 
the  Misses  Alice  M.  Bannon  and  Edith 
M.  Thomas,  another  prodigy,  tock  part, 
at  the  close  of  which  the  latter  received 
three  beautiful  baskets  of  flowers.  A 
grim,  spectre  looking  thing  was  placed 
near  the  front  of  the  platform  and 
proved  to  be  a  skeleton  of  the  human  body, 
and  which  was  explained  by  Harry  E.  Mazla- 
lons,  who  knew  where  to  find  the  208  bones 
of  his  old  friend  with  a  dexterity  peculiar  to 
any  professor  of  anatomy.  During  the  model- 
ling in  clay  by  the  kindergarten  class  Clar- 
ence E.  Hawkes  discussed  "the  Future  of  the 
Colored  Man,"  quoting  largely  from  the 
speech  of  the  late  Henry  W.  Gradv,  delivered 
at  the  Vendome  only  a  few  days  previous  to 
his  death.  At  the  close  of  his  remarks  the 
children  exhibited  their  work,  which  con- 
sisted of  an  ostrich,  cocoanut.  bracelet  and 
chop-sticks,  each  of  which  represented  some 
portion  of  the  globe  according  to  then- 
recitation.  A  class  in  gymnastics  oc- 
cupied the  succeeding  half  hour  and 
a  chorus  of  female  voices,  together 
with  a  violin  solo  by  Charles  W.  Holmes, 
brought  the  anniversiry  exercises  to  a  close, 
after  which  the  presentation  of  diplomas  was 
in  order.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody, 
in  presenting  the  parchments  to  the  gradu- 
ates, said  that  he  had  very  great  pleasure  in 
performing  this  office  for  them.  He  expressed 
the  wish  that  their  friends  present  could 
realize  how  much  work,  done  by  and  for  the 
graduates,  was  represented  by  these  diplomas. 
Their  powers  had  been  enlarged  and 
ripened,  and  whatever  they  did  they 
could  do  well.  Yet  they  should  not  re- 
gard their  education  as  finished,  but  should 
keep  continually  learning.  They  should  con- 
sider no  work  done  that  was  not  the  very  best 
that  they  could  do.  They  had  heard  of  him  who, 
when  on  earth,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  bhud, 
and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  ho  would  make 
them  more  and  more  like  himself,  so  as  t 
open  their  eyes  to  the  higher  light  and  lead 
them  to  himself  in  eternity.  The  graduates 
included  the  names  of  Messrs.  Charles  Bena- 
iah  Bowen,  Clarence  Ernest  Hawkes,  John 
Burnham,  Charles  W.  Holmes.  Henry  Merritt, 
Michael  J.  Shea.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  John 
F.  Morrison,  through  illness,  the  clarinet  solo 
was  played  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Martin. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  4. 


BRIGHT  CHILDREN  ALL. 


Talent  of  Deaf,  Dumb  and 
Blind  Illustrated. 


Pnpils  of  the  Perkins  School  Applauded 
in  Tremont  Temple. 


They  Read,  Sing,  Model  and  Do  Many 
Wonderful  Things. 


The  annual  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  were  held  in  Tremont 
Temple  yesterday  afternoon,  and,  as  usual, 
drew  a  large  company  of  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution, among  them  not  a  few  very 
prominent  people. 

The  platform  was  filled  with  the  pupils  of 
the  school  and  the  kindergarten,  the  girls 
looking  bright  and  pleasing  in  their  white 
dresses  and  brilliant  ribbons.  The  brass 
band  of  the  institution  occupied  one  eide  of 
the  platform,  and  on  the  other  side  were 
seated  the  trustees,  among  whom  were 
Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Kev.  A.  P.  Pea- 
body, D.  D..  Dr.  Dwight.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  and  Edward  Jackson.  Helen  Keller. 
the  remarkable  young  pupil,  occupied  a 
place  of  honor  near  them. 

Kev.  Samuel  Eliot  presided,  and  in  open- 
ing the  exercises  said : 

The  trustees  of  the  institution  extend  to 
you  the  usual  cordial  welcome  to  our  annual 
commencement  exercises.  Many  of  you 
know  what  to  expect,  and  you  will  not  be 
disappointed;  but  to  those  who  are  present 
for  the  first  time  I  would  say.  that  what  is 
to  be  given  here  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what 
is  done  in  the  school  every  day.  and  that  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  misrepresent  the 
work.  We  hone  it  will  inspire  you  with  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  not  only 
in  this  State,  but  of  the  whole  world. 

"^Nothing  to  be  given  is  much  ot  a  novelty, 
perhaps,  but  there  are  two  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  it  that  are  well  worth  speaking  of. 
One  is  the  absence  of  the  indefatigable 
director  of  the  institution.  Dr.  Anagnos. 
who  is  now  recuperating,  from  the  effects  of 
over  work,  in  Europe,  from  which  we  bone 
to  see  him  return  better  than  ever  equipped 
to  carry  on  the  great  work  he  has  been 
doing  for  nearly  a  score  of  year3.  It  is  due 
to  sav  that  his  place  has  been  very  accepta- 
bly filled  by  Acting  Director  John  A.  Ben- 
nett. The  second  notable  fact  is  that,  tor 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
No  Money  is  Asked 

for  the  institution. 

"It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  has  no  need  to  ask  for 
financial  support  today,  even  for  the  kinder- 
garten. (Applause.)  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  ask  a  human  being  for  a  cent.  But 
there  is  every  reason  why  every  one  should 
give  if  thev  want  to.  There  is  much  that 
can  be  done  yet  in  the  way  of  enlarging  our 
facilities  but  all  we  have  to  do  today  is  to 
sit  down  and  enjoy  our  unique  experience. 
(Applause.) 

The  hist  number  on  the  programme  was 
an  interesting  weosraphy  lesson,  in  which 
three  little  blind  boys  from  8  to  11  years 
participated.  They  were  Wesley  E.  A'ew- 
ton,  Frank  G.  Baker  and  Lawrence  Mannix. 
Ona  large  man  of  Boston,  in  raised  char- 
acters, thev  pointed  out  various  places  of 
interest  the  dillerent  public  buildings,  rail- 
road stations  and  boundaries,  and  added  a 
little  historical  description  to  some  ot  them 
as  they  went  along.  .Not  a  mistake  was 
made,  and  the  performance  of  tho  boys  was 
received  with  applause. 

After  a  spirited  overture  by  the  band  ot 
the  institution,  "Tambour  der  Garde."  a 
reahng  by  the  touch  was  given  by  Alice M. 
L5annon  and  Edith  M.  Thomas.  The  former, 
as  explained  by  Dr.  Eliot,  read  a  selection 
that  she  had  not  previously  seen,  while 
little  lidith  Thomas'  selection  was  one  that 
she  had  studied  before.  It  was  by  far  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  two,  however,  lor 
it  had  to  be  interpreted  by  her  teacher, 
through  a  peculiar  ringer  telegraphy  that 
passed  between  her  ana  tho  wonderful  little 

It  was  a  childish  story  about  a  cat  and  her 
kittens  that  was  thus  told  the  audience  in 
this  round  about  way,  and  the  great  a.->sism- 
blage  remained  spellbound  during  its 
unique  delivery. 

There  was  not  the  least  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  wonderful 
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J»eaf.  Ilnmb  and   ISllnil   Child, 

asihe  thus  traaslated  the  story  by  her  new- 
found art,  and  she  seemed  to  take  as  much 
interest  in  the  proceeding  as  the  audience. 

At  tho  close  of  her  performance  several 
elegant  floral  gifts  were  passed  across  the 
platform  to  her,  for  which,  through  her 
teacher,  she  said.  "Thank you."  and  seemed 
immensely  pleased  with  her  gifts.  She 
could  not  see  their  beauty.  Hut  she  was  at 
least  able  to  feel  them  and  inhale  their 
fragrance. 

Miss  Bannon,  who  is  a  considerably  older 
girl  than  Edith,  was  warmly  applauded  for 
her  reading,  a  rather  difficult  one. 

A  suppressed  chorus  of  "Uhs"  went  un  as 
the  ghastly  outlines  of  a  skeleton  were  dis- 
closed to  view  in  the  next  exercise.  This 
was  a  demonstration  in  anatomy  by  Harry 
E.  Mu/ealous,  who  bandied  the  skeleton 
with  the  dexierity  of  a  Harvard  medical 
school  graduate,  and  seemed  perfectly  at 
home  witu  tne  most  jawbreaking  medical 
terms. 

A  clarinet  solo.  "Lnisa  di  Mont-fort,"  by 
A.  H.  Martin  followed,  and  was  very  effec- 
tively given,  after  which  two  tables  were 
brought  out.  at  which  eight  little  pupils  of 
the  kindergarten— four  girls  and  four  boys- 
were  placed,  and  bogau  the  interesting 
operation  of  modelling  from  clay  the  sym- 
bols of  '"The  Seven  Little  Sisters." 

They  were  mere  tot-,  and  vet  they  pro- 
ceeded with  their  wort  of  art  with 

A.  Method  and  Precision 

that  might  be  looked  for  in  a  professional 
sculptor. 

The  symbols  were  succesifully  moulded 
in  due  course  of  time,  and  while  tho  work 
was  proceeding  an  extempore  essay  on 
"Tne  Future  of  the  Colored  Man"  was 
given  by  Clarence  E.  Hawkes.  This  was  a 
very  thoughtful  effort,  and  betokened  care- 
ful study  on  the  part  of  the  orator. 

The  "Seven  Little  .Msters"  exercise  was 
then  continued,  and  introduced  a  score  of 
otight  thoush  sightlec-s  little  people,  who 
went  through  various  evolutions  and  sang 
with  a  vim. 

Twelve  young  ladies  in  a  neat  uniform 
dress  of  wiite  next  eave  an  interesting  and 
difficult  dumbbell  exercise. which  won  them 
liberal  applause. 

This  was  followed  bya  military  drill  by  15 
young  men  in  regular  uniform  and  with 
arms.  Thev  went  through  the  manual  of 
arms  in  an  exceedingly  creditable  manner, 
and  did  it  as  well  "without  command"  as 
with  it  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  audi- 
ence. 

An  artistically  rendered  violin  solo  by 
Charles  W.  Holmes,  and  a  chorus.  "Hither, 
Fairies."  by  the  girls,  were  next  enjoyed, 
ifter  which  diplomas  were  presented  by 
her.  A.  P.  Peabody.  D.  D„  in  a  few  appro- 
priate words,  to  the  following  graduates: 
Charles  B.  Bowen.John  Burnham.  Clarence 
E.  Hawkes.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  Henry 
Nlerritt  and  Mic  iael  J.  Shea. 

The  exercises  closed  with  a  chorus,  "How 
Brightly  Shines." 
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WEDNESDAY,    JUNE    4,    1890. 


WHAT   THE    BLIND    CAN    DO. 


Remarkable     Exhibition     Yesterday 
Afternoon  In  Tremont  Temple. 


Nature  always  provides  a  perfect  Juno  day  for 

e  commencement  exercises  of  Perkins  Insti- 

tion  and  Massachusetts  8chool  for  the  Blind, 

if,  by  contrast,  she  would   emphasize  the 

i  ?at  privation   under  which   the  blind  must 

;  uggle.     Yesterday  was  no  exception  to  this 

i  le  and  a  perfect  day  marked  the  occasion  in 

'emont  Temple.    Promptly  at  three  o'clock 

13    organ     struck    up,   the    great     hall     be- 

ij     packed     as    usual.      On     the     platform 

f ,     the     teachers     and      scholars     of      Per- 

1  is    Institution     and    the    Kindergarten    for 

t )   Blind,    little   Helen  Kellar  and  Mrs.  Julia 

1  ird  Howe,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Hon.    Leverett 

iltonstall,  Francis  Jackson,  Rev.  A.  P.  Pea- 

1  iy  and  others.    John  Burnham  played  Bach's 

j  jlude  and  fugue  in  G  minor  with  great  credit 

t  himself,  and   then   Dr.  Eliot  made  "a  little 

s>ech   of  welcome.    He  said:   "I  am  glad  to 

i  lcome  you  to  these  commencement  exercises 

( the  School  for  the  Blind  as   we   have  done 

(  ry   year  for  the  past  twenty  years.    Many  of 

;,  i  know  from  the  past  exactly  what  to  expect. 

"     those     who    have    never     before    been 

I  :e    I    would    say    that    what    we    do    here 

t.ay     is     but     a     fair     specimen     of     the 

\rk     we     are     doing     continually     in     the 

s  tool.    We  do  not  overdp  or  misrepresent  the 

rult  oi   our  methods  o'f  training,  and  we  be- 

l|ve  this  opportunity  to  see  what  development 

tse  children  are  capable  of  will  inspire  you 

a  with  a  new  sympathy  for  the  blind.    There 

a  two  facts  of  which  it  is  worth  while  to  speak 

t  ay.    First,  the  absence  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  our 


director,  who  has  labored  so  earnestly  and  faith- 
fully in  the  past  for  the  success  of  this  school. 
Mr.  Anagnos  is  in  Europe  seeking  to  restore  the 
health  which  he  impaired  in  overwork  for  the 
institutions  under  his  charge.  His  place  has 
been  temporarily  filled  by  Mr.  John  A.  Bennett, 
who,  with  no  special  training  for  the 
position,  has  carried  on  Mr.  Anagnos's  work 
with  success  and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
trustees.  The  other  important  fact  is  that  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history  we  ask  for  no 
money  today.  The  expenses  of  the  school  are 
all  met,  the  fund  for  the  kindergarten  Is  all 
raised.  We  have  therefore  no  reason  to  ask  for 
money.  At  the  same  time  we  expect  you  to 
give  it  without  being  asked.  We  can  find 
plenty  of  uses  for  money,  as  the  buildings  at 
South  Boston  need  improvements,  and  enlarged 
accommodations  are  almost  necessary  at  Per- 
kins Institution." 

Dr.  Eliot  then  announced  an  exercise  in  geog- 
raphy, and  Masters  Wesley  E.  Newton,  Frank 
G.  Baker  aud  Lawrence  Mannix  came 
forward.  The  first  boy  began  by  exhibiting  and 
describing  the  map  of  Boston,  upon  which  he 
located  the  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Art 
Museum,  the  Natural  History  Rooms,  Chauncy 
Hall  School  and  other  prominent  buildings,  and 
denoted  the  situations  of  the  Back  Bay,  the 
West  and  North  Ends.  Charlestown,  the  North 
Church,  etc.  The  next  boy  pointed  out  East 
Boston,  Chelsea  and  South  Boston,  with  Perkins 
Institution,  and  the  last  boy  pointed  out  the 
boundaries  and  suburban  districts,  all  showing 
a  remarKable  facility  of  memory  and  a  famili- 
arity with  the  localities  named  which  might 
well  put  to  the  blush  many  a  boy  of  their  own 
age  in  the  public  schools. 

f  he  brass  band  connected  with  the  school 
played  an  overture  to  "Tambour  der  Garde,"  by 
Tilt,  and  Dr.  Eliot  announced  the  reading  by 
touch  by  little  Edith  Thomas,  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind  girl,  and  Alice  M.  Bannon. 
Edith  Thomas  showed  a  remarkable  degree  of 
improvement  during  the  past  year,  reading 
through  her  left  fingertips  and  pronouncing 
through  her  right  —  and  her  teacher  —  a  story 
made  up  of  words  of  several  syllables.  Alice 
Bannon  read  fluently  and  easily  a  story  which 
she  had  never  encountered  until  she  came  for- 
ward to  the  reading-desk.  The  vast  audience  of 
people  who  can  never  get  over  the  wonder  in- 
spired In  common  mortals  by  the  art  of  read- 
ing through  one's  fingertips  cheered  the 
children  to  the  echo,  and  several  bouquets  were 
presented  them. 

An  exercise  in  anatomy  by  Harry  E.  Mozea- 
lous,  during  which  he  pointed  out  and  defined 
the  uses  of  the  bones  in  a  human  skeleton 
which  had  been  brought  on  to  the  platform,  was 
convincing  proof  that  if  it  should  ever  become 
possible  to  have  practising  blind  physicians. 
Young  Mozealous  has  already  laid  a  good 
foundation  for  such  a  profession  in  the  study  of 
anatomy. 

The  solo  which  had  been  allotted  to  John  F. 
Morrison  was  performed  in  his  absence  by 
Master  A.  H.  Mart:n,  who  showed  great  profi- 
ciency on  his  instrument.  The  selection  was 
"Lu  sa  di  Montlort,"  by  Bergson,  op.  82. 

Clarence  E.  Hawkes  delivered  an  essay  on  the 
"Future  of  the  Colored  Man,"  which  gave  an  in- 
ttremng  review  of  the  growth  of  that  race  since 
tl  e  abolition  of  slavery,  and  an  intelligent  com- 
puri-ion  of  results  from  their  work  since  einanci- 
pat  on.  The  essay  showed  evidence  of  study 
and  intelligent  thought  on  the  part  of  the  young 
u .an,  and  was  all  the  more  effective  for  his  in- 
rnmity. 

While  Mr.  Hawkes  was  speaking  the  little 
k  ndergartners  had  been  diligently  model- 
ing in  clay,  and  when  he  had  ceased 
they  gave  an  exercise  called  "The  Seven 
Little  Sisters."  The  first  tiny  creature  showed  a 
round  ball  and  told  us  that  it  was  a  large  ball 
which  could  float  through  space,  and  had  men 
and  trees  on  it ;  in  short,  it  was  the  earth,  which 
contained  the  homes  of  the  seven  sisters.  The 
next  child  told  of  the  little  dark  sister  who  lived 
in  a  warm  country  and  ate  cocoanuts,  and  she 
showed  a  cocoanut.  The  next  child  told  of  the 
Esquimau  sister  who  dwelt  in  a  hut,  and  ex- 
hibited a  clay  hut.  The  fourth  one  described 
the  life  of  an  Arab  girl  and  her  country,  and 
had  a  successful  model  of  an  ostrich.  Then 
a  little  girl  told  of  the  Swiss  maiden 
who  dwells  high  on  the  Alpine  mountains, 
and  of  her  orother,  the  wood  -  carver, 
and  held  up  a  bowl  and  spoon  which 
were  like  the  Swiss  girl's.  The  sixthgirl  showed 
some  chopst.cks  which  the  little  Chinese  sister 
eats  with,  and  the  seventh  told  a  very  pretty 
story  of  the  African  sister,  who  wears  bracelets 
and  anklets  of  gold ;  unfortunately,  as  she  lifted 
her  clay  model  of  the  anklet  it  tell  apart,  and 
the  child  ejaculated  "Oh  dear!"  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
may that  touched  the  sympathies  of  all  who 
heard.  But  she  soon  picked  up  the  story,  and 
went  bravely  through  to  the  end,  The  last  of 
the  seven  sisters  was  the  German  maiden,  who 
lives  on  the  Rhine.  Then  the  sixth  girl  ex- 
pla  ned  that,  though  their  seven  sisters  lived  on 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  they  were  all  under 
the  lov.ng  care  of  the  one  Father  who  made 
them,  and  the  exercise  closed  with  a  beautiful 
song,  in  which  "Martha,"  and  "Jack,"  the  little 
Spaniard,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  babies  joined. 

The  gymnastics  and  military  drill  were,  as 
always,  a  delight  and  a  wonder  to  the  great 
audience.  The  girls,  dressed  in  their  pretty 
costumes,  swung  the  dumb-bells  inperfect  time 
and  showed  excellent  training.  The  military 
drill  was  much  the  Same  as  m  past  years,  al- 
though the  boys  gave  evidence  of  having 
worked  hard  and  consequently  were  wonder- 
fully correct  in  their  movements.  The  wonder 
of  it  is,  not  so  much  how  well  thev  do  it,  as  that 
they  can  do  it  at  all. 

The  ninth  number  on  the  programme  was  a 


solo  for  the  violm— a  tautaisie  by  Lie  Beriot— 
performed  by  Charles  W.  Holmes  w'th  piano 
accompaniment  by  A.  H.  Martin.  Both  per- 
formers acquitted  themselves  with  honor  and 
the  female  chorus  which  followed  was  in  no 
sense  behind  what  this  feature  has  been  on 
former  occasions. 

Dr.  Peabody  then  came  forward  and  present- 
ed the  diplomas,  first  making  a  happy  little 
speech.  After  expressing  the  pleasure  that  it 
gave  him  so  present  the  diplomas  he  said  that 
one  of  them  represented  a  vast  amount  of  work. 
Just  how  much  hard  and  exhaustive  labor  it  in- 
volves, he  said,  probably  few  of  this  audience 
can  realize.  It  takes  much  hard  work  on  the 
paJt  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  and  for  many 
years,  to  bring  the  diploma ;  and  once  won,  it  is 
a  certificate  that  the  graduate  is  fitted  for  some 
profitable  and  honorable  calling  in  life.  He 
then  impressed  upon  the  pupils  the  responsibil- 
ity that  goes  with  their  diplomas,  and  after  say- 
ing that  the  best  part  of  their  education  had 
been  the  learning  about  the  One  who  can  un- 
seal the  eyes  of  the  blind  and  unstop  the  ears  of 
the  deaf,  he  committed  them  all  to  the  care 
and  kind  keeping  of  the  Father  above,  and  pre- 
sented graduating  diplomas  to  Charles  Benaiah 
Bowen,  John  Burnham,  Clarence  Ernest 
Hawkes,  Charles  W.  Holmes,  Henry  Mcrritt 
and  Michael  J.  Shea.  The  entire  school 
then  jomed  in  the  Bach  chorus,  "How  brightly 
shines,"  which  they  sang  splendidly,  and  tho 
exercises  were  closed. 

The  programme  was  not  so  long  as  for  some 
years  past,  but  was  excellently  carried  out,  and 
of  great  interest  to  the  end.  To  the  many  pres- 
ent who  attend  these  exercises  every  year,  there 
was  the  same  underlying  pathos  that  always 
exists  in  whatever  these  pupils  do  or  say.  And 
in  spite  of  Dr.  Eliot's  laughing  announcement 
that  he  need  no  longer  beg  for  money,  scores  of 
people  felt  that  it  would  still  be  a  privilege 
to  contribute  something  to  the  support 
of  an  institution  that  closes  so  noble 
a  work  as  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind.  There  was  but  one  regret,  throughput 
the  occasion,  and  that  was  a  feeling  that  after 
all,  something  was  lacking  m  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Anagnos.  He,  whose  life  has  been  so  de- 
voted to  the  blind  children,  could  not  fail  to  be 
missed  when  away. 


SALEM    REGISTER. 


THURSDAY,    JUNE  5,    1890. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  were  largely  attended  at  Tre- 
mont Temple,  Boston,  ou  Tuesday  after- 
noon, and  Helen  Keller's  preseuce  was  one 
of  the  interesting  features  of  the  occasion, 
The  pupils  showed  great  proficiency  in  their 
several  exercises.  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody 
awarded  the  diplomas,  and  said  he  wished 
the  friends  present  could  know  how  much 
work  done  by  and  for  the  graduates  fhere 
was  represented  by  those  diplomas.  Their 
powers  had  been  enlarged  and  ripened. 
Whatever  they  did  they  could  do  well ;  they 
considered  no  work  done  that  was  not  the 
very  best  they  could  do.  They  had  heard 
of  him  who  when  on  earth  had  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  blind,  and  it  was  hoped  that  he 
would  make  them  more  and  more  like  him- 
self and  open  their  eyes  to  his  higher  IJgbt 
and  lead  them  to  himself  in  eternity. 


f  Crista  Inion 


THURSDAY,    JUNE    5,    1890. 


A  WONDERFUL  PUPIL. 

HE  young  readers  of  The  Christian  Union 
doubtless  remember  the  little  girl,  Helen 
Kellar,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made 
so  frequently.  You  doubtless  remember 
that  this  little  girl,  who  lived  in  Alabama, 
was  born  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  yet  possessed 
such  wonderful  powers  of  touch  that  she  could  dis- 
tinguish any  member  of  her  family,  or  friends,  with 
whom  she  was  brought  in  contact.  She  learned  to 
dance  by  feeling  the  position  of  the  feet  of  the 
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other  dancers,  and  joined  in  keeping  step  to  the 
music  because  she  felt  the  vibration  of  the  air. 
She  is  passionately  fond  of  music  and  dancing. 
Helen  showed  such  intelligence  and  quickness  that 
it  was  decided  that  she  should  have  a  teacher.  A 
young  lady  was  sent  to  Helen's  home  from  the  Per- 
kins Institute  at  Boston.  In  one  year  Helen  learned 
to  use  correctly,  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  language, 
1,500  words.  This  is  about  one  hundred  more  than 
most  people  use.  This  progress  was  so  great  that 
Helen  came  North  with  her  teacher,  and  became 
a  pupil  in  the  Perkins  Institute.  She  can  now 
spell  correctly  3,000  words.  She  has  also  learned 
something  of  French,  German,  and  Greek.  She 
writes  compositions,  and,  of  course,  long  letters  to 
her  home.  In  one  of  her  recent  letters  she  refers 
to  a  lovely  secret,  which  she  is  not  going  to  reveal 
until  she  gets  home  in  June.  Bat  you  know  in 
these  days  we  can  have  no  secrets ;  the  newspapers 
discover  them  all.  The  newspapers  tell  us  that  the 
lovely  secret  Helen  is  keeping  is  that  she  can  talk. 
One  of  the  Boston  papers  tell  us  that  the  other  day 
a  reporter,  who  had  called  at  the  Institute,  heard 
Helen  ask  her  teacher,  "  Who  is  your  company  ?" 
and  several  other  sentences,  among  them  this,  "I 
am  going  to  make  my  voice  sweet " — for  now  it 
is  not  a  pleasant  voice.  It  is  wonderful  that  she 
knows  that  it  is  not  sweet,  for  she  has  never  heard 
a  sound ;  yet  how  many  children  whose  ears  do  hear, 
who  ought  to  know  the  difference  between  an  agree- 
able and  a  disagreeable  voice,  do  not  learn  that  there 
is  a  difference,  if  we  can  judge  by  their  voices!  The 
first  words  Helen  learned  were  "  papa  "  and  "  mam- 
ma," and  they  were  learned  by  putting  her  fingers  on 
the  throat  and  lips  of  her  teacher,  and  then  making 
the  same  motions  herself.  What  wonderful  patience 
and  industry  !  Her  favorite  sentence  is,  "  I  must 
learn  many  things."  When  she  heard  of  a  little 
mute  in  Norway  who  had  learned  to  talk,  she  at 
once  expressed  a  desire  to  learn,  and  began  last 
October.  When  you  think  of  Helen,  and  of  all  she 
has  accomplished,  you  must  remember  that,  unlike 
most  other  mutes,  she  is  blind.  She  could  not  see  the 
sign  language ;  she  had  to  learn  it  with  her  fingers, 
feeling  the  fingers  of  her  teacher  as  she  formed  the 
letters,  and  then  making  them  herself.  Yet  in  this 
way  she  has  learned  to  spell  3,000  words.  It  quite 
shames  some  of  us.  Though  she  is  such  a  wonder- 
ful child,  she  is  like  other  little  girls,  loving  her  doll 
— whom  she  calls  Nancy — and  dresses  and  pets  and 
loves,  just  as  other  little  girls  do.  She  loves  pets, 
and  has  a  dog  to  whom  she  is  devoted  and  who  is 
devoted  to  her.  She  loves  flowers,  and  learns  their 
names,  distinguishing  them  by  their  odors. 

The  little  girl  is  said  to  excel,  above  all,  in  a  lov- 
ing, confiding  nature  that  wins  and  keeps  many 
friends. 


THE 
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SOUTH  BOSTON,     JUNE    7,    1890. 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 


SIX  GRADUATES  OF  FKRKINS  INSTITUTE  FOR 
THE  BLIND   RECEIVE    DIPLOMAS  TUES- 
DAY, JUNE  3,  IN  TREMONT  TEMPLE. 

Long  before  3  o'clock,  the  hour  set  for 
the  exercises  to  begin,  every  seat  in  the 
spacious  edifice  was  occupied. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  this  in- 
stitution invariably  attract  a  large  number 
of  people;  but  on  this  occasion  even  a 
larger  number  were  present,  This  is  not 
surprising  when  it  is  remembered  what  a 
strong  hold  the  Perkins  Institute  has  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  not  only  of  this  state, 
but  of  the  entire  country. 

A  pretty,  yet  pathetic  sight  was  pre- 
sented as  the  pupils  assembled  on  the  plat- 
form. The  children  of  the  kindergarten, 
were  present  on  the  platform  also,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  exercises  fully  as  much 


as  the  large  audience. 

Those  who  attended  the  commencement 
missed  the  presence  of  one  whom  they  al- 
ways expect  to  see  on  the  platform;  one 
whose  absence  was  felt  by  all,  Director 
Anagnos.  Hon.  Samuel  Eliot  presided 
and  in  opening  the  exercises  said:  ''I  am 
glad  to  welcome  you  to  these  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  School  for  the  Blind 
as  we  have  done  every  year  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  Many  of  you  know  from 
the  past  exactiy  what  to  expect.  To  those 
who  have  never  before  been  here  I  would 
say  that  what  we  do  here  to-day  is  but  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  work  we  are  doing 
continually  in  the  school.  We  do  not 
overdo  or  misrepresent  the  result  of  our 
methods  of  training,  and  we  believe  this 
opportunity  to  see  what  development  these 
children  are  capable  of  will  inspire  you  all 
with  a  new  sympathy  for  the  blind.  There 
are  two  facts  of  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
speak  to-day.  First,  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Anagnos,  our  director,  who  has  labored  so 
earnestly  and  faithfully  in  the  past  for  the 
success  of  this  school.  Mr.  Anagnos  is  in 
Europe  seeking  to  restore  the  health  which 
he  impaired  in  overwork  for  the  institu- 
tions under  his  charge.  His  place  has  been 
temporarily  filled  by  Mr.  John  A.  Bennett, 
who,  with  no  special  training  for  the  posi- 
tion, has  carried  on  Mr.  Anagnos'  work 
with  success  and  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  trustees.  The  other  important 
faot  is  that  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history  we  ask  for  no  money 
to-day.  The  expenses  of  the  school  are  all 
met,  the  fund  for  the  kindergarten  is  all 
raised.  We  have  therefore  no  reason  to 
ask  for  money.  At  the  same  time  we  ex- 
you  to  give  it  without  being  asked.  We 
can  find  plenty  of  uses  for  money,  as  the 
buildings  at  South  Boston  need  improve- 
ments, and  enlarged  accommodations  are 
almost  necessary  at  Perkins  Institution." 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  a  prelude 
and  fugue  in  G  minor  by  John  Burnham. 
An  exercise  in  geography  was  given  by 
Wesley  E.  Newton,  Frank  G.  Baker  and 
Lawrence  Manni.  It  is  wonderful  to  what 
proficiency  they  have  attained  in  this  line 
of  study.  This  was  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting parts  of  the  programme,  Taking  a 
raised  map  of  Boston  and  placing  it  before 
them,  they  could,  by  deftly  running  their 
fingers  over  its  surface,  find  any  place  de- 
sired. So  familiar  did  they  seem  with  the 
subject  that  those  who  saw  them  almost 
forgot  the  little  fellows  were  sightless  and 
that  the  quick  motions  of  their  hands  were 
not  guided  by  sight.  They  found  hotels  and 
public  buildings,  streets  institutions  with 
a  degree  of  quickness,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  that  speaks  well  for  both  them- 
selves and  their  instructors. 

An  overture  by  the  institute  band, 
"Tambour  der  Garde,''  was  next  given,  fol- 
lowed by  a  reading,  by  the  touch,  by  Alice 
M.  Bannon  and  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

An  exercise  in  anatomy  was  given  by 
Harry  E.  Mozealous  in  a  very  interesting 
manner.  A  clarinet  solo,  "Luisa  di  Mont- 
fort,''  by  John  F.  Morrison,  and  the  reading 
of  an  essay  on  "The  Future  of  the  Colored 
Man,"  by  Clarence  E.  Hawkes,  ended  the 
first  part  of  the  programme. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
exercises  was  "The  Seven  Little  Sisters" 
illustrated  in  clay  by  the  kindergarten 
children.  This  exercise  was  based  on  that 
delightful  book  by  Jane  Andrews,  "The 
Seven  Little  Sisters  and  the  Ball  They 
Knit  on."  Eight  children  were  chosen  for 
this  exercise,  each  of  whom  gave  a  de- 
scription of  the  work.  They  went  through 
the  exercises  with  a  spirit  of  enjoyment 
that  was  delightful  to  behold.  The  mili- 
tary drill  by  the  boys,  and  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises by  the  boys  which  followed,  were 
very  enjoyable  features.  It  was  wonder- 
ful to  observe  the  perfect  accuracy  and 
gracefulness  of  the  various  movements. 
A  class  of  boys  or  girls  with  perfect  sight 
could  not  have  done  better  than  did  those 
sightless  pupils.  A  violin  solo,  "Fautaisie," 
by  Charles  W.  Holmes,  son  of  Prof.  A.  Lee 
Holmes,  of  Boston*  University,  was  greatly 
enjoyed.  A  chorus  for  female  voices, 
"Hither !  Fairies,"  and  a  chorus  of  mixed 
voices,  "How  Brightly  Shines,"  was  given 
with  good  effect. 

Diplomas  were  presented  to  the  follow- 
ing graduates  by  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.: 
Charles  Benaiah  Bowen,  John  Burnham, 
Clarence  Ernest  Hawkes,  Charles  W. 
Holmes,  Henry  Merritt,  Michael  J.  Shea. 
After  expressing    the    pleasure  it  gave 


him  to  present  the  diplomas  he  said  that 
one  of  them  represented  a  vast  amount  of 
work.  Just  how  much  hard  and  exhaust- 
ive labor  it  involves,  he  said,  probably  few 
of  this  audience  can  realize.  It  takes 
much  hard  work  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil  and  for  many  years,  to 
bring  the  diploma;  and  once  won,  it  is  a 
certificate  that  the  graduate  is  fitted  for 
some  profitable  and  honorable  calling  iu 
life.  He  then  impressed  upon  the  pupils 
the  responsibility  that  goes  with  their  di- 
plomas, and  after  saying  that  the  best  part 
of  their  education  had  been  the  learning 
about  the  One  who  can  unseal  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  and  unstop  the  ears  of  the  deaf, 
he  committed  them  all  to  the  care  and  kind 
keeping  of  the  Father  above. 

On  the  platform  were  seated  Holen  Kel- 
lar  and  Edith  Thomas.  They  were  the 
great  center  of  attraction  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  exercises  little  Helen  held  a 
reception.  It  is  a  wonder  she  was  not 
smothered,  for  the  way  she  was  caressed 
and  kissed  by  the  dozens  of  ladies  who 
stood  around  her,  was  something  wonder- 
ful. She  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  though,  and 
had  a  kiss  for  everybody  in  return. 

A  large  number  of  South  Boston  people 
were  in  the  audience. 
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The  Methods  for    Teaching   the 
Blind  Illustrated  ami  Exem- 
plified. 


Six  Graduates  Receive  Diplomas   in   Pres- 
ence of  a  Large  Audience. 


The  annual  commencement  exercises 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
oecured  last  Tuesday  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple in  presence  of  an  audience  that  filled 
the  spacious  auditorium  and  balconies. 
The  platform  was  filled  with  the  pupils 
of  the  school  and  the  kindergarten,  the 
girls  looking  bright  and  pleasing  in  their 
white  dresses  and  brilliant  ribbons.  The 
brass  band  of  the  institution  occupied 
one  side  of  the  platform,  and  on  the 
other  side  were  seated  the  trustees, 
among  whom  were  Hon.  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall,  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D., 
Dr.  Dwight,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
and  Edward  Jackson.  Near  them  Helen 
Keller,  the  remarkable  deaf  and  blind, 
but  no  longer  dumb,  pupil  occupied  a 
place  of  honor. 

Rev.  Samuel  Eliot  presided  and  after 
an  organ  prelude  bj^  John  Burnham,  one 
of  the  graduates,  he  spoke  as  follows  : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  The  trustees 
of  the  institution  extend  to  you  the 
usual  cordial  welcome  to  our  annual 
commencement  exercises.  Many  of  you 
know  what  to  expect,  and  you  will  not 
be  disappointed ;  but  to  those  who  are 
present  for  the  first  time  I  would  say, 
that  what  is  to  be  given  here  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  what  is  done  in  the  school 
every  day,  and  that  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  misrepresent  the  work.  We 
hope  it  will  inspire  you  with   interesd  in 


the  welfare  of  the  blind,  not  only  in  this 
st:it f,  but  of  the  whole  world.  Nothing 
to  be  given  is  much  of  a  novelty,  per- 
haps, but  there  are  two  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  it  that  are  well  worth  speaking 
of.  One  is  the  absence  of  the  indefati- 
gable director  of  the  institution,  Dr. 
Anagnos,  who  is  now  recuperating  from 
the  effects  of  over  work,  in  Europe, 
from  which  we  hope  to  see  him  return 
better  than  ever  equipped  to  carry  on 
the  great  work  he  has  been  doing  for 
nearly  a  score  of  years.  It  is  due  to  say 
that  his  place  has  been  very  acceptably 
tilled  by  Acting  Director  John  A.  Ben- 
nett. The  second  notable  fact  is  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind no  money  is  asked  for  the  institu- 
tion and  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that 
there  is  no  need  to  ask  for  financial  sup- 
port today,  even  for  the  kindergarten. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  ask 
a  human  being  for  a  cent.  But  there  is 
every  reason  why  every  one  should  give 
it  if  they  want  to.  There  is  much  that 
can  be  done  yet  in  the  way  of  enlarging 
our  facilities,  but  all  we  have  to  do  to- 
day is  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  our  unique 
experience.  The  audience  next  listened 
to  the  following 

PROGRAMME. 

Exercise  in  geography — Wesley  E.  New- 
ton, Frank  (J.  Baker  and  Lawrence   Mannix. 

Band — Overture,  "Tambour  der  Garde," 
A.  E.  Ttlt. 

Reading  by  the  touch — Alice  M.  Bannou 
and  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

Exercise  in  anatomy — Harry  E.  Mozealous.« 

Solo  for  clarinet— "Luisa"  di  Montfort," 
John  F.  Morrixon. 

Essay — '"The  future  of  the  Colored  Man." 
Clarence  E.  Hawkins. 

The  Seven  Little  Sisters,  illustrated  in  clay 
by  the  kindergarten  children. 

Gymnastics  and  military  drill. 

Solo  for  violin,  "Eantaisie,"  Charles  W. 
Holmes. 

Chorus  for  female  voices,  "Hither!  Fair- 
ies." 

Presentation  of  diplomas,  A.  P.  Teabodv, 
I).  I). 

Chorus,  "How  brightly  shines!" 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  exer- 
cises was  the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
children.  It  is  simply  wonderful  to  see 
how  readily  these  little  ones  respond  to 
the  teaching.  The  exercises  they  gave 
was  based  on  Jane  Andrews'  charming 
book,  "The  Seven  Little  Sisters,  and 
the  Ball  They  Knit  on,"  and  the  way  the 
midgets  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it  was 
simply  fascinating.  They  modelled 
very  well,  and  each  of  the  eight  chosen 
for  the  work  gave  a  very  pretty  descrip- 
tion of  his  or  her  work. 

In  the  geography  recitation,  the  three 
little  fellows,  taking  Boston  for  their 
subject,  gave  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
city  and  its  surroundings.  On  the  raised 
map  they  traced  the  principal  streets, 
told  the  public  buildings  that  were  on 
them,  made  little  excursions  out  into 
the  suburbs  and  came  safely  back  again. 
There  was  no  hesitation;  everything 
was  done  quickly,  and  the  children 
showed  a  familiarty  with  their  subject 
that  attested  to  the  thoroughness  of  their 
teaching.  The  gymnastics  by  the  girls 
and  the  military  drill  by  the  boys  were 
remarkable  features.  The  accuracy  and 
grace  of  the  movements,  the  perfect 
precision  in  the  drill,  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  class  of  pupils  who  could 
see,  and  when  one  considered  that  all 
this  was  done  by  boys  and  girls  who 
were  without  the  sense  of  sight,  it  was 
remarkable. 

Among  the  pupils  on  the  platform  were 
two  about  whom  so  much  of  the  public- 
interest  centres— Helen  Kellar,  that 
wonderful  child,  who  robbed  of  three 
senses,  yet  seems  endowed  with  an  in- 
telligence that  is  almost  miraculous,  so 
quick,  so  penetrating  is  it,  and  Edith 
lhomas,  a  child,  also,    who    is    deaf 


dumb  and  blind,  and  yet  to  whom,  as 
well  as  to  Helen  Kellar,  the  whole  world 
is  opening  through  the  medium  of  her 
sensitive,  magnetic  fingers.  Both  these 
children  are  learning  to  talk,  and  yes- 
terday Helen  was  seen  to  speak  several 
sentences,  both  to  her  teacher  and  to 
one  of  the  board  of  trustees',  who  was 
sitting  near  her.  She  has  a  perfect 
genius  for  language,  catching  every- 
thing the  moment  it  is  presented  to  her, 
her  brain  expanding  with  lightninglike 
rapidity  to  the  idea  that  is  sent  through 
her  lingers. 

The  other  child,  Edith  Thomas,  pos- 
sesses a  wonderful  faculty  for  reproduc- 
ing objects  in  clay,  and  her  hands  are 
to  be  trained  in  that  direction,  as  she 
seems  to  have  so  decided  a  taste  for  the 
work.  Edith  reads  by  touch  very  well, 
her  teacher  translating  the  words  to  the 
audience  as  she  spelled  them  out  on  her 
fingers.  The  work  that  has  been  done 
by  these  two  children  reads  like  a  fairy  :, 
tale.  It  seems  impossible  except  to.! 
those  who  have  seen  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  lie  v.  Dr.  j 
Peabody  presented  diplomas  to  the  fol- 
lowing graduates :  Charles  B.  Bowen, 
John  Burnham,  Clarence  E.  Hawkins, 
Charles  W.  Holmes,  Henry  Merritt, 
Michael  J.  Shea. 


iBosian  Saarnal 

WITH    SUPPLEMENT. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,    JUNE    13,    1890. 


THE  DUMB  SPEAK. 


The  First  Authenticated   Record  of 
the  Marvelous  Acquirement. 


The  Norwegian  Girl's  Case  Which 
Preceded  Helen  Keller's. 


How  She  Was   Taught  by   Touch 
to  Use  Language. 


From  Mis8  H.  B.  Roarers  (now  of  New  York), 
the  founder  and  for  many  year3  the  Principal  of 
the  Clark  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  in  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  The  Journal  has  received  an  in- 
teresting: contribution  relating  to  the  marvelous 
results  by  which  little  Helen  Keller  recently 
learned  to  talk.     Miss  Rogers  writes  as  follows : 

A  friend  has  sent  me  from  your  Journal  of  May 
17  an  article  headed :  "  A  Marvel ;  Helen  Keller, 
Deaf.  Blind  and  Dumb,  Speaks  Intelligibly; 
The  Only  Well  Authenticated  Case  of  the  Kind 
on  Record."  &o. 

Will  you  please  allow  me  to  correct  the  last 
headipgl  havoquoted-  Jn  the  article  above  men- 
tioned Helen's  teacher  says:  "It  was  not  until 
she  heard  the  story  of  a  child  in  Norway,  who 
was  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  who,  it  was  said, 
had  learned  to  talk,  that  she  really  felt  that  she 
could  learn." 

The  case  to  which  Miss  Sullivan  referred  is 
given  in  the  following  letter,  which  was  pub- 
lished March  28,  1889.  in  the  Deaf  Mutes'  Jour- 
nal of  New  York  city: 

"  With  eager  interest.  I  read  your  several  ac- 
counts of  the  education  of  that  remarkable  deaf 
alid,  blind  child,  Helen  Keller.  So  much  the 
more  do  we  here  in  Norway  follow  her  instruc- 
tion with  atieiiMveness,  as  the  Principal  of  one 
of  our  schools  for  the  ufiaf  is  Just  now  educating 
a  girl  in  the  same  condition  as  Helen  Kellor. 
only  employing  a  method  different  Iroirl  that  of 
Helen's  teacher. 

Mr.  Hofgaard,  of  the  Hamar  School,  was, 
some  two  years  ago,  informed  of  the  existence 
in  a  remote  part  of  ifte  oountry  of  a  little  girl, 
Ragnhild  Kaata,  who"  had  become  totally  deaf 
ana  blind  at  an  age  of  three.  She,  at  length, 
was  brought  to  him.  and  notwithstanding  the 


fact  that  she  was  alrefWJy.fourtoon  years  old.  he 
began  to  teach  her.  It  was  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover that  she  was  a  bright  girl,  unusually 
qualified  for  instruction.  DurFnu  the  eleven 
years  of  darkness  and  Bilence,  she  had  con- 
trived to  knit  stockings  and  perform  some  light 
domestic  work;  on  the  whole,  she  was  very  lit- 
tle of  a  burden  to  her  surroundings. 

Mr.  Hofgaard  resolved  to  teach  her  by 
speech,  presuming  that  the  disadvantage  of  her 
age  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  brightness 
of  hor  intellect.  Hetauirht  her  the  sounds  in 
the  same  way  as  his  other  deaf  pupils,  only  with 
the  difference  that  the  sight  was  in  the  oase  of 
Riignhild  supplanted  by  the  touch.  In  reading 
and  writinar  he  followed  tho  usual  mothod  em- 
ployed in  institutions  for  the  blind,  with  a  few 
modifications.  Although  It  seems  incredible. 
Ragnhild  was,  in  this  manuor,  after  one  year's 
instruction,  able  to  pronounce  many  words  and 
sentences  very  intelligibly,  and  to  use  them  in 
a  sensible  way. 

If  some  one  wishes  to  speak  to  her  he  will 
take  hor  right  forefinger  and  write  on  the  palm 
of  her  left  hand.  She  repeats  viva  voce  what 
he  writes,  and  answers  orally  and  as  intelligibly 
as  the  pupils  that  havo^thelr  eyes  safe  and  well. 

Mr.  Hofgaard  says  that  the  progress  of  the 
instruction  is  as  quick  as  if  he  did  exclusively 
use  the  manual  alphabet  and  writing.  He  does 
not  maintain  a  priori  that  the  instruction  by 
ppeech  would  be  preferable  in  other  cases  also, 
Ragnhild  being  a  very  brieut  and  vivacious 
cnild,  showing  a  remTtfkable  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge. But  not  upon  any  consideration  would  he 
wish  to  have  limited  the  means  of  instruction  to 
the  manual  method. 

Her  education  having  commenced  only  one 
year  ago,  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  speak  of  defi- 
nite results,  the  prospects  being,  however,  very 
promising.  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish,  at  a  later 
period,  information  relating  to  the  progress  of 
Rrtgnhild  Kaata. 

Her  ease  has,  in  fact,  suggested  to  me  that 
little  Helen  Keller,  with  her  extraordinary  in- 
tellect, should  not  be  excluded  from  oral  in- 
struction. Helen  is  only  nine  years  of  age.  and 
from  her  eagerness  in  grasping  knowledge,  1 
conclude  that  she  will  bo  very  happy  in  learn- 
ing to  speak  in  the  same  way  as  her  parents, 
friends  and  other  people.  If  she  cannot,  liko 
Ragnhild,  be  taught  by  speech,  she  can  without 
doubt  be  taught  speech  as  a  new  accomplish- 
ment added  to  those  already  attained. 

Laks  A.  Havstad. 

Christiania,  Norway,  March  4,  '89." 

I  inclosed  a  cony  of  the  above  letter  to  Mis. 
Mary  S.  Lamson,  one  of  Laura  Bridgman's 
teachers,  and  the  author  of  the  "Life  of  Laura 
Brideman."  asking  her,  as  she  was  about  to 
visit  Norway,  to  look  up  Ragnhild  Kaata  and 
her  teacher,  Mr.  Hofgaard. 

Mrs.  J^amson  saw  them  both  at  the  School  for 
Deaf  Mutes  at  Hamar,  July  1,  1889,  heard 
Ragnhild  speak  and  saw  how  she  read  the  lips 
of  her  teacher  by  touch— placing  her  ringers  on 
his  chin  and  lips.  She  reported  that  Ragnhild 
spoke  intelligibly,  with  a  pleasant  voice,  and 
read  Mr.  Hofgaard's  lios  well.  Others  commu- 
nicated with  her  by  writing  on  her  hand,  as  Mr. 
Havstad  has  stated. 

I  have  written  thus  definitely  because  I 
thought  your  readers  might  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  case  of  the  Norwegian  child  was  well 
authenticated. 
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THURSDAY,    JUNE    19,    1890. 


NATURE'S  WONDER. 


Helen  Keller,  the  Blind  and  Deaf 
Mute,  Visiting  in  Hulton. 


HER  REMARKABLE    CASE. 


A  Development  of  Faculties  That 
Challenges  the  World. 


FOR  YEARS  HER  LIFE  A  BLANK. 


By  Skillful  Teaching  the  Spark  of 
Reason  Slowly  Returns  Until  at 
.?reseut  It  Burns  Brightly  —  She 
Also  Acquires  the  Powers  of  Speech 
and  Prattles  Away  in  Childish  Glee 
Apparently  Charmed  By   the   Nov- 


T 


O  0  elty  of  the    Experience— An   After- 

noon   "With     the    Little  Miss. 


Helen  Keller,  the  little  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb  lassie  whose  wonderful  history  and 
development  are  occupying  the  attention  of 
the  whole  civilized  world  at  present,  and 
■whose  career  in  attainment  bids  fair  to  equal, 
if  not  surpass  that  of  the  well  known  Laura 
Bridgeman.  is  the  guest  for  a  few  days  of  Mr. 
W.  Wade,  of  Hulton.  The  little  girl  whose 
mind,  after  a  darkness  of  several  years,  has 
suddenly  under  proper  directions  and  atten- 
tion, been  freed  "from  its  cage,  is  on  her  way 
from  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston,  Mass.,  to  her  home  in  Tus- 
cumbia,  Ala.,  and  is  accompanied  by  the 
faithful  teacher,  Miss  Annie  L.  Sullivan, 
who  has  been  companion,  friend  and  in- 
structor for  three  years  past.  Miss  Sullivan 
and  her  little  charge  arrived  in  this  city  on 
Tuesday,  and  were  at  once  taken  in  charge  by 
Mr.  Wade,  whose  interest  in  Helen  had  been 
aroused  by  reading  her  history.  A  cor- 
respondence resulted  in  the  acceptance 
of  his  kind  invitation  to  rest  for  a  few  days 
midway  on  the  journey  home. 

"TALKING"  WITH  HELEN. 

When  visited  yesterday  by  the  Commer- 
cial G  A/. ktte  representative  the  little  girl 
was  delightedly  riding  a  pony  which  Miss 
Sullivan  was  leading  across  the  spacious 
grounds,  and  was  chattering  away  in  happy 
fashion  to  the  ladies  near  her. 

"Why,  can  she  talk?"  was  the  first  aston- 
ished query. 

"That  is  an  attainment  within  the  past  two 
months,"  said  Miss  Sullivan,  her  face  radi- 
ant with  pleasure,  "Since  the  bars  of  the 
cage  have  been  broken  the  eagerness  of  the 
child  has  astonished  everybody,  and  her 
rapid  development,  her  intelligent  queries 
and  her  quick  comprehension  have  been 
esteemed  wonderful  by  the  best  educators. 
She  ha.s  been  at  the  Perkins  Institute  since 
last  October  and  under  the  superior  direction 
of  Prof.  Michael  Anaguos  has  rapid- 
ly developed.  The  maps,  globes  and 
superb  apparatus  of  all  kinds, 
costly  and  complete,  have  done  what 
could  never  have  been  accomplished  in  the 
home  under  the  very  best  instruction.  Two 
mouths  ago  I  placed,  her  under  Miss  Sarah 
Fuller,  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the 
Deaf  iu  Boston,  for  private  lessons  in  articu- 
lation. Eleven  lessons  have  brought  the 
vocal  organs  into  use,  and  so  delighted  is 
Helen  that  she  keeps  on  strengthening  them 
by  constant  use. 

Little  Helen  seemed  much  interested  while 
the  conversation  was  going  on  and  her  ner- 
vous fingers  were  'Itadkjfig^as.  J&stjis  possible 
on  thefcuseeptibJe^paJoV-Of  Jtfjsji,  Sullivan's 
hand. 

"She  wants  to  know  who  you  are,"  said 
Miss  Sullivan,  and  if  she  may  ask  out  loud." 
Permission  was  granted  by  Miss  Sullivan's 
fingers  beating  a  mystic  talon  on  Helen's  palm 
and  then  a  mottled  voice,  perfectly  intonated, 
however,  and  easily  understood,  asked 
the  question,  while  two  sightless  eyes  roved 
on  the  visitor's  face.  "I'm  a  newspaper 
writer"  was  the  answer  given  to  be  inter- 
preted by  Miss  Sullivan's  fingers.  "O."  and 
in  thick  gasps  which  couldn't  be  hurried  the 
busy  brain  tried  to  tell  something  very  im- 
portant, ami  iu  its  eagerness  got  things  so 
twisted  that  the  little  fingers  came  to  the 
rescue  and  a  whole  avalanche  of  dots,  dashes, 
pot  hooks  and  circles  rained  upon  Miss  Sul- 
livan's palm 

AN  AFFECTIONATE    CHILD. 

"She  is  telling  you  all  about  her  father," 
paid  Miss  Sullivan.  The  word  newspaper 
has  started  her  on  a  vivid  train  of  thought, 
ilri  father,  she  is  telling  you,  is  Arthur  H. 
Keller,  tin:  editor  of  the  North  Alabaman. 
She  says  she  has  two  brothers,  James  and 
Simpson,  who  are  very  good  boys,  and  that 
Mildred  is  .'!  years  old,  and  is  plump  and 
dear,  and  that  she  has  a  lovely  .Southern 
home,  and  she  wants  you  to  come  and  see  it; 
and"  —  an  abrupt  dash,  and  the 
little  hands  were  tightly  clasped  in 
the  visitors.  ''That  is  her  alleetionate  nature 
cropping  out,"  said  Miss  Sullivan.  "Her 
open,  sunny  disposition,  her  love  lor  friends 
is  the  one  powerful  advantage  with  which 
development  was  begun  at  first." 

Helen  then  told  about  her  pony  ride  and 
answered  intelligently  questions  put  to  her. 
When  articulation  could  not  be  commanded 
with  sufficient  speed  the  fingers  took  up  the 
task.  Questions  in  geography  were  put  to 
her  and  answered  satisfactorily.  There  was 
no  suggestion  of  parrot  work,  and  Helen  was 
quick  to  ask  questions.  The  word  "Welsh" 
was  incident!)  used  in  a  telegraphic  com- 
munication transmitted  by  Miss  Sullivan  to 
her  charge. 


NOT   POSTED   ON    WELSH. 

"What  is  Welsh?"  said  Helen. 

"Where  is  Wales,  Helen?" 

She  answered  quickly  and  correctly. 
"Well,  then,  'Welsh,'  means  an  attribute  of 
Wales,"  ticked  oft'  Miss  Sullivan.  "The  peo- 
ple who  come  from  Wales  are  called  Welsh 
people,  do  you  understand '.'"  and  Miss  Sul- 
livan's brow  corrugated  in  sympathy  with  the 
child's.  "Wales,  Welsh  people,  O,  I  know  !" 
and  Helen's  face  spoke  with  conscious  recog- 
nition. 

Little  Helen  is  10'  years  old.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Arthur  H.  Keller,  of  Tuscumbia, 
Ala.,  who  is  a  prominent  newspaper  man, 
and  was  United  States  Marshal  during  the 
term  of  President  Cleveland.  When  10 
months  old  Helen  was  afflicted  with 
congestion  of  the  stomach,  which  left  her 
totally  blind  and  deaf.  On  recovery,  her 
mind  was  a  blank.  She  remained  in  total 
darkness  for  seven  years,  comprehending 
only  the  fewest  signs  relative  to  bodily 
needs.  Mr.  Keller  applied  to  Perkins'  In- 
stitute for  a  teacher,  and  Miss  Sullivan  was 
sent.  Miss  Sullivan  commenced  by  spelling 
words  on  her  pupil's  hand,  and  then  placing 
the  object  in  the  other  hand,  to 
bring  about  the  association  of  ideas. 
"Doll"  was  spelled  in  one  hand,  and  the 
reality  was  placed  in  the  other.  For  quite  a 
while  this  work  was  purely  arbitrary,  and  it 
seemed  impossible  to  waken  Helen's  mind. 
One  day,  however,  at  the  pump  the  child 
gave  unmistakable  signs  of  intelligence.  She 
felt  the  water,  and  then  the  pump,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  teacher.  Her  curiosity  was 
satified.  She  began  to  touch  other  objects 
and  query  about  them,  and  thus  her  develop- 
ment commenced.  Miss  Sullivan  led  her 
slowly  on  until  she  was  made  to  understand 
abstract  words,  such  as  sorrow,  love  and  hope. 
The  action  of  verbs  was  explained  to  her  by 
the  "being"  and  'doing;"  the  ofiice  of  prep- 
ositions by  the  placing  of  the  word 
sign  "by,"  "from,"  "in"  in  proper  relation 
to  the  noun  object.  Two  years  were  pa 
in  this  manner,  and  then  Miss  Sullivan  ac- 
companied her  charge  to  Perkins  Institute, 
where  development  has  been  continued  this 
past  year.  Miss  Sullivan,  who  has  imperfect 
sight  herself,  was  a  pupil  at  this  .school  for 
seven  years  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
Laura  Bridgeman.  There  is  but  one  other 
ease  of  development  being  conducted  in  ;t 
blind  deaf-mute,  and  that    is  a  child  named 

Edith  Thomas,  who,  in  charge  of  a  special 
teacher,  has  been  receiving  the  advantages  of 
Perkins  Institute  the  past  year. 
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To  xtiso&vov  avctYvo><jjj.a    sv  xw 

«I8apva,<j3qi>.» 
*Ev  to)  ipiXoAoy    ctuXX6y<p    «II«pva5cfl» 
X^4s  o  \\  'A^epiH^?     ><?■■£%•$    x.  "AvaYv'w" 
crtiiioy.Xc?,  §;ei.>8uv(i)v  iy.sj  !•>  $x  tSv  jj.^. y:;Xsi- 

T^fXOV      C.-)£0A£(g>V      t5>V      KUfft'XaXttV,     tojAp 

Ttepi  trji  [Ac.thjTpu'S  xou  'EXsvyj?  KiAsp,  r,-'' 
hxaq  &X«3g(ffT0U  xpovvxou*  Swj-cVjiAaTOs  u&i&p* 
•was  va  av&ywidsx.yi  xet  va  YP*?^  JtaXX'cfta 
|j.4v  aYY^15"1'')  apfce^c  34  xaXi  f&K\i9xi»  'H 
atOouffs  tou  (ptX(5Xc>Y'-HoO  (tuXX6ycu  «IIapvaff- 
U3U»  vj-c  u^sp^X^o'rjCj'TssxpuTe*.  34  Iv  *;yj  euva- 
0po(c-T'.  x  upxfov  fuXov. 

'Ev  pigtx)  54  oiySJs  (*sy(?«js    vjpcjoTO  b  X. 

TctvV  xsu  ouSesAixv  utt0|AVY3tfca?t}rf]v  srjiufmsi* ! 
mpl  ty)?  |Ae963ou  x?J{  8t8a/9J?  ypci;iL\).ix<av 
xoT{  xu)?aXaXoc<;  xal  {y^H^Cwv  t^v  kvisv.ui- 
xt3a  p.a6^xpiav  xou,  xvjv  'EXdvvjV  KdXep.  'O 
x.  'AvaYVtofft^iroiAoi;  6(AiXe!  I*6T"  itoXX^c  su- 
Xepei*?,  6u,oia£et  34  ^  6|juX(a  tou  ja5XXov 
ttpbq,  «Y6peu<Jtv  «YY^lxavo^  'epox^puxoj  *)  vcpc<; 
8iaXti;iv  8rjpioff{av.  At  apxal  xwv  «yy^**v&v 
eL)aYYe^iaT(^v  ^ouv  47ct8pa<jei  4«l  toO  tv  'A- 
acptx?)  otayivovxo;  6u.oy«vo0$,  o3tux;  msxe 
nXeiOTav.ii  ei;  x^jv  o[uX(av  tou  3iaxpfvei  *ts 
xov  euaYY6^l5T^v'  H  yXw&j*  y^v  t*exsxstp(- 
oByj  ^xo  <JXu>c  JijixwSrji;,  xpoaou.oi*£ouo:«  xy]v 
YXSffuav    xou     x.  ^Fux^pih     |^*xa  icoXXiJi;  il 


si!iap6crxe(*<;  ^*ot3sxo,  xaixoi  to  avaYvwfffAcj 
irapexaOr!  lid  2  i)2  iXoxXi/Jpou?  wp«{.  lHl 
'EXdvYj  Ki\§p  ^  ^pwt?  tou  «7ce9ea>8K)  ybl] 
4v  xm  «ilapvaaaw)>.  Trjv  icap4Xa6ey  %%b  t?< 
fipmrf*;  ajux9)s  i^Xixfa?  xal  x«x4Xyj^tv  i\q  xf,  j 
avavvwffiv  xwv  tcXsut«((ov  ttj?  4irtaxoXuv,  a 
"X«6sv  la^axw?. 

'H  xuifiXaXo?    auttj    k«»8(<jxv)    iywqb; 
Ixouoa  TtX^pet;    xaq  atafti^ffei?  tyj?,     aXX'  i 
i^Xixfa  1  4tou?    7tpo(j6XKj9eTff«    bnb  xaxo^Sou 
Tiupexou  aicmXacNj  xty  XaXtav,    ttjv  axovjv  xa 
x»jv  Spaoiv,  oux<d  84  l^ouaa  7tap«868rj  ei;  xo 
x.   *AvaYV(D(jx67rouXov,    Saxi?  xaTtopOioaev  e!< 
ttjv  xopauloa    TauxTjv    vi  t-Jjv  n«6yj  vi  4vvo; 
xa  5ta?opa    avTtxs(|A«va,    vi  YP"??J    «YY^t51 
*A  YflXXtaxl  h%yp<b£o\><3<n  4Xcu84pw?  xi  3i«vo^ 
^«xa  xrj<;.'Av4YV(«>je  il  8t5o  4moToXa5  Seixvu 
oiiorj;  xvjv  avauxu^iv  tj/  2Xa6«v  t}  xopaal?  sut 
h    xw  SxTCaiSeuxvjpfo)  xou,     ovojAaffftstcra  X(a 
S.xa(o)c  xi  9«3{Aa  xou  aiuvo;.     Ti  ucpa?  xf. 
&\u\(z<;  xoO  x.    'Av«YVW5TorouXou     li'xe.ii^ri 
<y«v  ol  ixpoaxat    3ia  payizliav  ^stpoxpoTV]^' 
xwv  xai  uuYxapiriXTjpJwv  0epu.OTATa>'». 
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MUSIC   AT   THE   PERKINS     INSTITUTION   FOR    THE 

BLIND. 

Mr.  Editor: — 

By  invitation  of  a  friend  I  visited  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  the 
experience  of  two  hours  was  a  revelation  to  me  in  manv  respects  but 
more  especially  in  noting  the  great  progress  made;  in  the  divine  art 
of  music,  although  perhaps  it  won  d  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  give 
your  readers  an  idea  of  what  1  saw  and  heard,  in  the  short  space  of 
time  I  had  devoted  to  the  purpose. 

When  we  were  introduced  into  the  room  where  the  boy9  were 
assembled  the  exercises  were  in  progress.  To  sit  before  sightless 
eyed  and  hear  the  scholars  resite  their  lessons  on  the  subject  of  -'The 
Refraction  of  Lijiht,"  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  travels,  is 
pathetic  indeed  when  one  remembers  the  scholar  is  in  total  darkness. 
A  young  man  played  a  selection  on  the  piano  and  displayed  much 
proticeney,  his  execution  being  clean  cut,  and  incisive  —  not  too  much 
eo  —  at  the  «ame  time  showing  much  artistic  excellence;  next  in  the 
order  of  exercises  was  a  solo  for  clarinet  by  one  of  the  pupils,  a  Mr. 
Morrison;  the  solo  played  was  the  2nd  air  of  Bnepsant  with  varia- 
tions and  was  rendered  in  a  manner  as  regards  style,  execution,  and 
phrasing  tnat  would  astonish  and  delight  any  professional  musician. 
Ue  is  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Lorenzo  White  of  Boston,  and  reflects  great 
credit  on  his  teacher.  The  last  performance  in  this  room  was  by  the 
Military  Band,  the  members  of  which  are  —  each  and  every  one  — 
blind.  They  performed  a  grand  selection  from  Balfe's  tuneful  opera 
of  I lie  "Bohemian  Girl,"  which  considering  the  age  and  sightless 
condition  of  the  performers  was  a  most  satisfactory  one.  Mr. 
Thomas  Reeves,  who  is  an  inmate  of  the  institution,  and  also  blind, 
In  their  leader  and  teacher,  and  it  only  shows  what  can  be  done  by 
patience  and  perseverance  and  the  desire  to  become  educated  in  any 
walk  of  science  or  art.  The  leader  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his 
success  with  his  band.  The  "  espirit  du  corps  "  of  the  organization 
is  something  that  must  please  any  one  witnessing  it. 

Passing  from  the  boys  exhibition  hall  we  enter  the  girls'  room, 
where  we  looked  upon  some  of  the  sweetest  faces  we  have  ever  seen; 
although  the  "  windows  of  the  soul  were  shut"  Heaven  has  not 
w  it  held  the  divine  light  from  their  features  and  the  sweetness  of 
many  of  the  voices  makes  music  in  the  heart,  even  while  the  eyes 
weep  in  sympathy  with  the  poor  singers  who  are  deprived  of  life's 
greatest  blessing.  To  myself  and  friends  the  great  surprise  and 
pleasure  of  the  day  was  the  singing  by  Miss  Mary  Melody  of  Ardili's 
•'  LEslai "  valse  which  was  suuerbly  sung,  beautifully  in  tune  and 
aitisiic  in  phrasing.  She  is  a  born  artist.  The  exercises  in  the  girls' 
room  were  full  as  interesting  and  more  varied  than  in  the  boys'  room. 
One  of  the  classes  were  examined  in  English  history  covering  a  part 
of  the  time  during  which  the  "  War  of  the  Hoses"  took  place,  and  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  any  class  of  like  number  and  ages  that 
could  have  passed  so  satisfactory  an  examination  could  be  found  in 
any  school  in  lioston.  Their  memories  proved  to  be  very  quick  and 
re'entivc,  their  apt  replies  to  the  questions  asked  were  to  the  point 
and  very  instructive  to  many  present;  and  right  here  let  me  say 
something  for  the  instructors,  who  with  smiling  faces,  gentle  touches, 
low  voices,  and  intitule  patience  are  leading  their  young  souls  along 
the  pathway  of  knowledge  and  usefulness.  We  can  only  say  they 
seem  to  be  doing  a  divine  work  and  doing  it  well.  Who  can  do 
more? 

The  exhibition  was  closed  by  a  chorus  from  fourteen  or  sixteen 
young  ladies  which  more  than  pleased  me.  1  was  delighted  with 
their  rendering  of  the  choruses  and  could  no  more  help  telling  them 
so,  than  1  could  help  breathing.  We  came  away  with  hearts  beating 
in  sympathy  with  them  all  ami  with  eyes  wet  with  tears,  yet,  glad  all 
the  while  that:  "If  the  eyes  must  tail  of  sight "  there  "were  to  ba 
found  such  homes  as  these  —  such  teachers  as  these,  and  such  loving 
sympathy  from  all  the  outside  world. 

If  this  communication  shall  be  the  means  of  having  awakened 
an  interest  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  as  yet  apathetic,  and  decide 
them  to  go  and  hear  and  see  for  themselves  what  is  being  done  in 
this  blessed  Institution,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  not  written  it  in  vain. 

T-SVqtw-I^u-.^.  ,  A  U'VEK  0K  MUSIC' 
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TELE  STORY  OF  THE  CARPENTER. 


DY    E.    E.    HALE. 


I  had  occasion  to  spend  three  or  four  days  in  the  well- 
arranged  city  which  I  will  call  Tamworth.  I  went  round  the 
first  evening  to  the  public  library.  I  am  interested  in  the 
administration  of  libraries,  and  I  was  well  pleased  to  see  the 
rapidity  with  which  books  were  received  and  delivered.  I 
introduced  myself  to  the  librarian,  and  she  took  me  into  her 
own  alcove. 

"  Not  if  I  interrupt  the  delivery,"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  dear!  no;  you  see  it  goes  on  as  well  without  me  as 
with  me." 

Then  she  showed  me  what  she  wanted.  "I  have  so  many 
of  these  Canadians  here,  men,  women,  and  children.  None 
of  them  read  English  well,  yet  I  find  it  so  hard  to  select 
French  books  for  them.  I  cannot  put  in  novels  here  which 
even  nice  people  have  on  their  tables." 

I  spoke  meekly  of  Madame  Reybaud's  books  —  asked  if  she 
had  this  and  that  publication  of  those  French  societies  which 
exist  for  just  such  purposes  in  France.  But  she  was  far 
beyond  me.  She  showed  me  shelves  on  shelves  —  far  more 
books  than  I  have  to  work  with  —  well  filled  with  good  French 
selections.  These,  observe,  for  Canadian  day-laborers,  in  a 
city  of  fifteen  thousand  people. 

When  she  saw  that  I  could  not  help  her  in  that  line,  she 
asked  if  I  had  studied  Napoleon's  campaigns.  "  I  have,  reg- 
ularly reading  here,  a  French  carpenter  —  or  he  was  a  carpen- 
ter till  he  was  cut  down  by  rheumatism.  He  is  wild  about 
Napoleon.  I  buy  memoires  for  him  right  and  left."  And 
she  showed  shelves  filled  with  personal  memoires  and  with 
general  histories  of  the  Napoleonic  period.  "  But  none  of 
them  go  as  far  as  he  wants  into  the  battles.  Surely  there 
must  be  some  military  atlases  which  would  interest  him." 

I  gave  such  advice  as  I  could,  and  went  my  way,  wonder- 
ing at  that  turn  of  civilization  in  which  the  officer  of  a  city 
was  caring  for  the  special  tastes  of  a  disabled  carpenter.  Nor 
was  I  displeased,  as  I  wondered. 

The  next  day  I  was  at  their  hospital  —  a  hospital  which  is 
free  to  any  person  in  that  state,  and  is  served  by  the  loyal 
service  of  some  of  the  best  surgeons  and  physicians  in  the 
land. 

"  You  come  from  Boston?"  asked  one  of  the  lady  visitors. 

I  said  I  did. 

"  Was  I  ever  at  the  Perkins  Blind  Asylum?" 

Oh,  yes:  I  had  many  friends  there,  and  often  looked  in  on 
their  anniversaries  and  ceremonies. 

Then  would  I  remember  the  name  of  Charles  ka^c^r_?  a 
French  lad,  who  had  been  sent  there  a  year  before?  Would 
I  give  him  the  love  of  Mrs.  Good  Nature  ;    and  would   I  say 
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that  she  had  his   nice   letter,  and  would  write   to  hirn   soon  ? 
Then  she  explained  to  me  that  this  was  the  son   of  a  broken-  ! 
winded  Frenchman,  a  poor  carpenter,  who  was  prostrate  with  ■ 
rheumatism.     The  "Friendly  Visitors"  of  the  town  had  found 
him  and  his  blind  boy,  had  persuaded  him   that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  boy  to  be  taught  to  read   and  write,  and  to  go 
through  all  the  training  of  the  asylum.     They  had  clothed  the 
boy  for  his  journey,  arranged  for  his   charges  at  the  institu- 
tion, and  had  regular  letters  from  him  since  he  had  learned  to  I 
write.     The  father  was  now  well  satisfied  that  he  had   made 
the  sacrifice  of  the  separation. 

I  asked  if  he  were  not  a  great  reader. 

Why,  yes,  he  was;  did  I  know  him? 

I  asked  if  he  were  a  student  of  Napoleon's  campaigns. 

"  Certainly  he  was.     How  did  I  know  that?" 
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'H  t  u  cp  X  v]  xx  1  xwcpaXaXo?  'EXevvjKeXeo.  To 
(Cv  o  u  ?  o  p  i  x  a  I  v  o  u  ?  ixoueiH  Suvxtxi  j3eS»^a>s  va  itfxp- 
[Lorf-l]  tcXvjpegtxtx  xxl  xvxSeixvuetxi  u>?  ^  6<{/i<jt7}  tu>v  xAtjOeiwv  el? 
to  sjctxxtov  xxl  7rxpa8o!jov  cpxtvficvov  TV)?  xwcpaXdXou  xx!  tuoXtj? 
xdo7)S  'EXevvj?  KiXXep,  wept  7]?,  6  eij  'Au.£ctxv;?  aprt  a<wy9el?  ev- 
Tau^x  ou-oyevvj?  x.  'Avxyvco<iT07rouXc?  d)f/iXy)ffE  t/jv  TrapeAOouaxv 
Tetxj-tvjv  el?  tvjv  al'6ou<7xv  tou  <JHXoXoytxou  2uXXo'you  ((nxovxsaou)). 

'H  i-txpx  'EXevy;  ly£vvV]07)  uytvj?  tote  aajjxx  xxl  tx?  xca^Tstc, 
Tcposeo/^Oy)  3[/co(;  xxtx  to  7rp<oTov  eto?  T7J?  7)Xtxia?  tv;?    671:6  xxxov]- 
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The  next  day  was  Sunday.  I  was  making  a  friendly  visit 
on  the  parents  of  one  of  my  young  friends  in  the  University. 
His  mother  told  me  of  an  interesting  service  they  had  had  that 
morning  in  the  Methodist  church. 

"We  have  not  many  French  members,  but  this  is,  well, 
quite  an  old  man,  and  he  has  been  a  great  sufferer  from  rheu- 
matism. But  he  reads  a  great  deal.  He  asked  for  some  of 
our  books,  which  I  should  have  been  careful  about  lending 
him,  for  I  did  not  know  what  his  prejudices  were.  A  year  ago  j 
he  asked  if  he  might  not  join  our  communion.  Mr.  Asbury,  \ 
our  minister,  is  very  careful.  He  made  him  stay  on  proba- 
tion for  a  year,  but  he  has  talked  with  him,  and  examined 
him,  and  he  likes  him  extremely.  The  man  is  very  much  in 
earnest.  He  says  that  since  he  has  been  sick  he  has  had  a 
chance  to  see  the  working  of  our  religion,  and  he  likes  it. 
And  so  to-day  he  was  received  into  full  membership  of  the 
church.     He  is  very  happy  about  it." 

I  asked  if  he  were  a  carpenter,  and   if  he  had  a  little  boy  i 
who  was  blind. 

"  Why,  yes  ;  that  is  the  man.     Do  you  know  him?  " 

I  said  I  had  never  seen  him,  but  that  I  knew  something  of 
his  history. 

I  did  not  wonder  that  my  poor,  rheumatic  French  carpenter 
liked  that  sort  of  religion. 


7rup£T0u,    e;  ou  a7rw/£<j£v    ocxciv,    axoVjv    xxt 
'AvxyvtoTTo'Tiou^o;    ?isu9uvtv|?    ev  'Af/.eptxf)  f/eyxXou    xxtx<jt»5w.xto? 

XCOCpxXxX^V,      TTJOSeXxSe       TV]V    7rxi?l'<JX7)V     TXUTVjV      £[?    TO      XXTX-JT7JU.X 

tou,  ottwi;  a'xcfl  auTvjf  ypauu-aTx.  To  7rpay[/.x    7rapouai'x£e     fxeysXa? 

8u<JX0xXlX?.    SlOTl       V)    XOpV)     XUT7)    7tXv)V    TOU      8rl      T,TO    XtOCpoiXxXo?    TjTO 
XXI    TUCpXV).      rj(3?   Xot7tdv     VX    TV)   XXTXUTY^  UWCTt    XXTxXvjTCTV)  V    TV)  V    U7tap- 

?iv  xxl  6vou.x<u'xv   avTtxEtu-EVwv,  artvx  ouSsttote  eiSe,  ei  u.vj  2 tot  twv 

OCfiQxXw.uJV    TV)?    CpXVTXfflX?.     ToUTO    <pXlVSTXl   XOUVXTOV. 

Kxl  6'u.w;  6  x.  'AvayvcoaTOTrouXo?  xxTtopOwoE  va  8i8x:v)  tvjv  u.x- 
6>jTptxv  tou    TauTvjv  ypxu.w.xTa,  ei?  Tpdrcov  uxjts  va  tu  ypacpv)  fat- 
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Xv0pa)7TO?    CSV   (7UVICTXTXI    f^-OVOV    UT:0    U.'IXOU     (JWfAXTO?         aX/ OC    XX!    U7T 

T^'fa'     jXVX^t/VjpOUfjr,?       e7TXpxe<TTXTX      TGC?    EUyeVEffTXTX?    TWV    (JWIJIX 

Ti  ;tov    X'.ffOvjlEiov. 
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0APNASS02.  —  OuSfe  O-'ck;  yjv  x0sc  xevvi  £v  t(3 
suX^oy^  [IarpvaT'ifi  xpoxsi.y.£vou  vi  oiuVflov)  6  x  Mi- 
^xv)X  'AvayvoiOTOTTOuXo?,  6  sv  Bootwvi  T'Tjc  'A^spixf.i; 
Ti^.STSpo?  ofAOsOvy)?,  6  toi(j>  eretTu/c3?  SteuO'Svcov  to  tu 
(p>.oxoaerov  orcta  lopuijev  6  ^ev^spo?  aurou,  6  aefzvfl- 
<tto?  Xxou.  '0  x.  'Avxyv(«)ijt67tou>.o?  aTTo  aTTiQou;  OfJLt- 
■Xoiv  8leTcpaY(X5tT£,J6•/)  stci  duo  c^soov  oioa;  lueol  rfi; 
^eiToupyfa?  tou  xaTaffT'/){AxTo;  xzi  tceot  t?)?  'EX^vyj? 
KeXXep  oxTKSTido?  Jto^aotTOu  xal  xcopa^aXou  xopvx, 
Y)Tt;  Stdk  tyI;  Sia  SiSzoxoXfz?  x-kt^itv)  Gxu^.a  aXYiGw^ 
o^uvota;  xxi  avaTpop*?,?  Tov  x  'AvayvwiTOTio'jXov  oi 
tcocvte;  £v  t£^£i  (,<j)Y]p(3;  ouvi^apyiiav. 

EniesaPHSis 


—  BaOeta?  evTU7t(i)ffet?  acp^xev  7^  y8e<;  e«  t^>  allapvaffcrw"  StaXs^t?  tou 
x.  M.  'Avayvou  SteuOuvTou  Touev  BoffTajvyj  ttjc  'AfJiepixvi?  cxoXeiou  t<3v 
tu^XcSv.  Kai  7to<3tov  8tepu;ijveuffoc?  irw;  6  86xTo>p  Xaou  6  aeiu-v^uto? 
TcevOspd?  tou,  xaTcooQuiffe  va  Sioa-^yj  ei?  ^^  xopasiSa  Acopav  ort  ii7:ap- 
•^ouort  aTifxettt  8i'  uiv  ayju-aivovTat  t«  7cpayu.xTai>,  npiuTo;  outo>  6uep- 
yeTT)!ra?  toc  Sucttu-/-}]  TauTa  ovTa  upb?  extppaatv  xajv  (rxe^ewv  tcov,  etcr- 
TJXOev  eItx  ei?  ttjv  U7r60e<itv  tou    wepi  tvj?  7rpocr(ptXou?  tou    EXevyj?    EV- 


toj?  4  TeXeuTaiou?  fxvjva?    yxXXwxt  xxl   oXiyov  eXArivtstl  xal    yepu.3 
vtorti.  "0,Tt     xupiu?  c  xxpivec  aut^v    elve  V)  xaTaTrA'^xTixYi  avTtX'/)t|;t? 
xai  euputaTrj  ai'  f)u.rj.  Aia    u.<5vy)?  ttj?    acpvj?  voe?  xxl  Ta?  7coixt- 

XoTepa?  ^l'u/,'*«,;  8ta0tj£i?  >-xi  oo'luOTe  e7ttXxv6i.;-x'  lE^eajv,a?  xxl 
anx^  [jtovov  -/jxouse  (/.eta  tvj?  6p8oypacpia?  auTuiv.  Outcj?  wuuXtitev  6 
eXX6yiu.o?  avy,p  eul  8uo  7repi7rou  <5pa?  u.eTa8oJ<  a^ionepiepya  xxi  wtpE- 
Xiu.a  Tor?  axpoaTau  auTiu. 
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KXYi0t!;  to  SeuTejiov   iv    t?)  P^ifpsitf)  ^X0^?  Ajx^ffi 
Upo^Qs?  ejtiipatv  iv(i>7Tiov    ^oytojv  xupidiv    x«i    xupio>v  xal 
T<3v  pL*6Yi'<Sv   tv5?  EtpYl(x£vTO«  e^oX^?    6  Siawpeur;;   6u;oy«- 
vrj;    k.  A.  'AvatyvcodrowouXo?  tiSixcS?  wepl  ttj?  4xw«iS«u- 
5i w?  t(S^  TupXdSv  xal  tou  ^v  BoffTwvip  t^?  'AjAtpuvi;  0au 
(jtaitw;  u^'   aovoO    Sieu9uvo(xivou  xcXetOTipou   tc2v   £v  t63 
x6c(x<f)  «xo>tfou  tov  tu(j>X(3v  K*TaS»i$x{  Ta;  x«tT3tirXtixTi- 
xa?icpo68ou;,  t*«  owo^a?  xai  Ta  iva7rvipa  TauTa  tou  xoi' 
vwvixou  cwfAaTo?  fxiXY)  SuvxvTat  va  cxTtXtawat    jtpo«0sli 
oXfya   Tiva  rcspl  ixwatSeudew;     4v    yevgi,  ntpO^va?   hk  Trj- 
Ovtoj?  <jo<py)v    xal  [xtaTYiv  xaptTo'Xoyujv  wapsicSicioiv  6fAi 
X(av  tou  8ta  0<p{ifi?  xai    watpiaTtxyj?  rcpo?  tou;  (xaQvjTa 
tti;   ox°^^«    wxpaivEOiw;.     Trjv  6u;iXtav  auTOU    ix^Xu^a- 
X«ipoxpotY|p.aTa,  et;    Ik  tg>v  (Aadf|(uv  >.iav  wpoapucS;  tli 
Xapi9TKi<J«  tov  x.  M.  'Avayvov. 
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RAGNHILD  KAATA. 

[The  Norwegian  girl  whose  attainments  in  articulation  are  here  de- 
scribed became  totally  deaf  and  blind  at  the  age  of  three.  The  descrip- 
tion derives  additional  interest  from  the  fact  that,  since  it  was  written, 
our  own  Helen  Keller  and  Edith  Thomas  have  begun  to  take  lessons  in 
Speech,  with  results  that  promise  to  be  satisfactory.  The  writer  of  this 
sketch,  formerly  Mrs.  Swift,  was  Laura  Bridgman's  teacher  from  the  age 
of  ten  to  fifteen  years,  and  wrote  her  biography. — E.  A.  F.] 

The  request  of  the  editor  of  the  A  nnals  for  an  account  of 
the  blind  and  deaf  girl  now  under  instruction  in  Norway 
lends  me  to  regret  that  my  visit  was  necessarily  so  brief  as  to 
give  opportunity  only  to  see  results,  and  none  for  studying 
methods  hi  detail. 

My  attention  was  called  to  this  girl  by  Miss  H.  B.  Rogers, 
late  principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  at  Northampton,  who, 
hearing  of  my  intention  of  visiting  Norway,  and  knowing  of 
my  interest  in  the  various  methods  of  teaching  deaf-mutes, 
kindly  sent  me  a  sketch  of  her  published  a  year  ago  in  the 
Deaf-Mutes'  Journal  of  this  country. 

Fortunately  the  writer,  Mr.  Lars  A.  Havstad,  signed  his 
full  name  and  address.  Having  found  him  in  Christiania,  he 
arranged  a  visit  for  me  at  the  school.  This  is  in  an  institu- 
tion for  deaf-mutes  at  Harnar,  a  town  on  the  great  railroad  of 
Norway,  running  north  from  Christiania  to  Troudjhem,  and 
midway  of  its  largest  lake,  Mjosen.  At  the  station  we  were 
met  by  the  Principal,  Mr.  Hofgaard.  Seated  in  the  carriage 
was  the  blind  and  deaf  girl,  no  longer  dumb,  Ragnhild  Kaata, 
pronounced  Kota,  and  this  was  our  introduction  :  Mr.  Hof- 
gaard placed  her  hand  in  mine,  and,  while  the  other  rested  on 
his  chin,  touching  the  under  lip,  said,  "  Fru  Lamson."  She 
spoke  the  name  at  once.  Then  my  daughter  took  her  hand 
and  he  said,  "  Froken  Lamson."  She  repeated  both  words  in 
a  pleasant,  natural  voice,  and,  shaking  our  hands,  said  in  Nor- 
wegian, "  I  am  glad  to  see  you."  I  was  prepared  to  hear  her 
speak,  but  astonished  at  her  perfect  articulation  of  each  sound 
in  our  name  and  titles,  which  embraced  so  many.  She  has 
been  under  instruction  about  two  years,  Mr.  Hofgaard  being 
heT  sole  teacher. 

He  is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  teaching  all  deaf-mutes  to 
articulate.  The  manual  alphabet  has  no  place  in  this  school, 
as  lie  claims  to  have  learned  that  success  hi  articulation  and 
lip-reading  is  greatly  hindered  by  its  use. 

Ragnhild  has  thus  been  surrounded  by  deaf-mutes  who  were 
being  taught  to  speak,  and  became  at  once  ambitious  to  do 
whatever  they  did.  Her  favorite  place  was  beside  her  teacher, 
with  her  hand  upon  his  face  and  throat  so  that  she  could  feel 
what  the  class  were  seeing.  Sometimes  when  a  child  was 
standing  near  by  for  special  instruction,  she  would  feel  her 
attempts  to  speak  and  show  that  she  understood  when  the 
child  was  in  error,  by  giving  the  proper  sound  herself.  In  this 
way  her  progress  has  been  rapid.  Like  our  own  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  her  thirst  for  knowledge  is  insatiable.  Born  of  humble 
peasant  parents,  she  had  not  been  taught  at  home  any  of  the 
amenities  of  life,  but  at  the  end  of  six  months  she  had  so  much 
improved  in  general  appearance  and  demeanor  as  hardly  to  be 
recognized  as  the  same  girl.  At  the  present  time  her  manner 
resembles  Laura's,  though  less  vivacious.  A  comparison  be- 
tween Ragnhild  and  Laura  when  each  had  been  two  years 
under  instruction  shows  them  equally  advanced  in  the  knowl- 
edge and  use  of  language.     It  must  be  remembered  that  Laura 


was  then  ten  years  of  age,  while  Ragnhild  was  fifteen.  It  is 
not  easy  to  say  which  had  the  advantage  ;  RagnhihVs  surround- 
ings in  the  five  years  since  she  was  ten  could  not  have  added 
much  to  her  mental  development. 

Although  she  feels  her  teacher's  lips  gently  and  delicately,  it 
would  not  be  pleasant  for  others  to  communicate  with  her  in 
the  same  way,  and  therefore  she  has  been  trained  to  understand 
words  written  with  the  ringer  on  the  palm  of  her  hand,  and 
speaks  each  written  word  aloud. 

Mr.  Hofgaard  invented  a  writing  machine  for  her  use,  and, 
though  she  had  had  it  only  two  weeks,  she  took  much  pride  in 
showing  us  how  well  she  could  use  it. 

It  will  be  very  interesting  to  all  teachers  of  deaf-mutes  to 
watch  the  further  progress  of  her  education.  The  ability  to 
speak  surely  gives  her  much  pleasure,  and  it  would  seem  de- 
sirable that,  in  cases  of  bright  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  children, 
who  have  the  constant  care  of  an  intelligent  teacher,  this  ex- 
periment should  be  repeated. 

Laura  Bridgman  had  the  habit,  very  common  to  deaf-mutes 
especially  those  of  a  nervous  temperament,  of  uttering  sounds 
not  always  agreeable.  At  one  time  she  chanced  to  say  doctor, 
and  was  told  at  once  what  she  had  said,  and  repeated  it.  From 
that  time,  as  long  as  she  lived,  when  talking  in  her  usual  way 
with  her  fingers,  she  spoke  this  word  instead  of  spelling  it. 
The  same  thing  happened  with  the  words  pie,  shi]?,  and  half  a 
dozen  others,  then  constant  use  showing  the  satisfaction  she 
derived  from  her  ability  to  speak  them.  That  she  would  have 
been  an  apt  and  happy  scholar  in  articulation  I  am  convinced, 
since  seeing  the  results  of  Mr.  Hofgaard's  teaching. 

Although  we  had  the  kind  services  of  several  interpreters, 
our  visit  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  could  we 
have  found  some  common  language,  that  we  might  have  learned 
more  of  his  methods,  and  discussed  the  various  questions 
which  were  suggested. 

We  regretted,  in  passing  through  Sweden,  that  we  could  not 
make  the  necessary  detour  in  order  to  visit  Skara,  where  Mrs. 
Norden  has  a  school  of  five  blind  deaf-mutes.  Her  work  is 
said  to  be  very  successful,  though  not  attempting  articulation. 

I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  an  allusion  to  Mr.  Havstad, 
mentioned  above.  He  is  totally  deaf.  Educated  first  at  a 
school  of  articulation,  he  went  next  to  the  university,  placing 
himself  on  an  equality  with  other  young  men,  and  took  high 
honors  on  graduation.  He  speaks  only  Norwegian,  but  ex- 
pressed much  regret  that  he  had  not  learned  English  as  well. 
He  conversed  with  me  nearly  an  hour  by  writing  in  English, 
making  only  one  trifling  mistake,  and  reads  and  writes  also 
French,  Greek,  and  Latin.  He  is  now  an  official  at  the  Parlia- 
ment building,  and  is  a  noble  example  and  encouragement  to 

all  deaf-mutes. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  LAMSON, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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€^c  C&tf$Stfan  IRtgtjster, 

141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


July  3  1890]     (9) 


KLNDEEGAETEN  FOE  THE  BLIND. 

ENDOWMENT    FUND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  Jan.  18  to  June  18,  1890:  — 

A  friend  of  the  little  blind  children,  additional.  #50.00 

Burnham,  Mrs.  John  A 100.00 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Greeley  S 100.00 

Foster,  Miss  C.  P.,  second  contribution 20.00 

Gooding,  Alfred 25.00 

Haven,  Mrs.  Lucy  B..  Lynn 30.00 

Hooper,  Mrs.  James  R 10.00 

L.,  S.E 200.00 

Thorndike,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  eighth  contribution  . . .  100.00 


n 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES 

A  friend 

Annual  subscriptions  through  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Aid  Society,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gard- 
ner, treasurer 

A  little-  girl's  Lenten  savings,  second  contri- 
bution   

Balfour,  Miss  Mary  D.,  third  contribution 

Blue  Hill.  Sunday-school 

Easter  offering,  Trinity  Church 

Entertainment    at   Mrs.    Francis    S.    Hessel- 

tine's,  Melrose 

Fay,  Miss  S.  M.,  annual 

Field,  Mrs.  E.  E.  V.,  annual 

First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society.  f\"ew 

Bedford,  fifth  contribution 

Glover,  Miss  A.,  second  contribution 

Glover,  Miss  C.  L.,  second  contribution 

Glover,  J.  B.,  annual 

Gunnison.  Miss 

Harvard  Student 

Higginson.  Waldo,  third  contribution  

Howland,  Mrs.  Z  C,  third  contribution 

Hunnewell,  F.  W.,  fifth  contribution  

Iasigi,  Miss  Mary  V.,  third  contribution 

Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  S.,  seventh  contribution.. 
Kindergarten,  Brighton,  Mrs.  Rust's,  for  new 

building   

Kindergarten,  CambridgepOTt,  Miss  Chamber- 
lain's  

Kindergarten,. Miss  Isabel  Merry's.  Newark, 
N.J 

Kindergarten,  Walpole  Street,  through  Miss 
C.  E.  Carr 

Kramer,  Henry  C,  second  contribution 

Lillie's  savings 

Lowell.  Miss  Lucy,  annual 

Lyman's.  Miss,  school 

Marrett.  Miss  Helen  M.,  for  new  building, 
third  contribution 

Meyer,  Mrs.  George  von  L.,  third  contribution. 

Newell,  Mrs.  M.  Abhie,  second  contribution.. . 

Porter,  Mrs.  H.  A 

Primrose  Club,  Dorchester 

Sundav-school  of  the  First  Church,  Boston  . . . 

Thorndike,  Mrs.  J.  H  ,  annual 

"Wainwrigut,  Miss  Rebecca,  annual 

Wales.  Miss  M.  A.,  annual 

Warren,  Mrs.  J.  Sullivan,  annual 

Whiting,  Mrs.  S.  B 

Whitwell,  S.  H.,  third  contribution  

Whitwell,  Miss  S.  L.,  third  contribution 

Wilder,  Miss  Mariorie  (O1,^  years).  Ipswich... 

Wood,  Miss  C,  third  contribution 


,<?4.50 


1,814.25 

2.75 
5.00 
7  22 

eloo 

88.75 

10.00 

5.00 

50.00 

25.(10 

25.00 

100.00 

5.00 

5.18 

10.00 

25.00 

50.00 

10.00 

25.00 

2.00  : 

2.00 
10.10 

3.00 
25.00 

1  00 
10.00 

103.00 

10.00 
50.00 
25.00 
1 .00 
01.00 
109.27 
10.0(1 

.->.()() 

25  00 
20.00 
10.00 
25  00 
25  00 
1.00 
5.00 


Total #2,812.02 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  146  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 
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LEADERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 


Eleventh  Biennial  Convention  of 

the  Ameaican  Association 

of    Instructors   of 

the  Blind. 


Addresses  of  Welcome  and  Re- 
sponges—  Organization 
and  Discussion. 


In  Indianapolis  in  1870  was  held  the 
first  convention  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  The 
organization  was  largely  the  result  of 
the  earnest  efforts  of  W.  H.  Churchman, 
a  blind  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania 
institution  and  at  that  time  superintend- 
ent of  the  Indiana  institution,  and,  who 
is  spoken  of  as  perhaps  the  ablest  blind 
instructor  ever  engaged  in  the  work. 
Since  that  meeting  in  the  Hoosier  state, 
conventions  have  been  held  regularly 
every  two  years,  the  last  one  being  at 
Baltimore  in  1888.  Each  of  the  thirty- 
five  institutions  in  the  country  is  en. 
titled  to  three  delegates,  the  superintend- 
ent, a  teacher  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  but  others  who  are  in- 
terested often  attend  and  electdd  honor- 
ary members. 

For  the  last  day  or  so  the  delegates 
have  been  arriving  in  town  and  at  10 
o'clock  this  morning  a  good  representa- 
tion assembled  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Institution  for  the 
opening  session.  W.  H.  Jackson  played 
a  Boft  and  cbarming  selection  on  the 
organ  while  the  delegates  took  their 
seats    in    the   beautifully     ornamented 


room,  and  Dr.  W.  F.  Short  led  in  a  few 
words  of  earnest  prayer. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens,  Richard 
Yates  extended  a  most  cordial  welcome 
to  the  convention.  Charity  is  one  of 
the  most  blessed  of  Christian  character- 
istics, and  we  know  that  the  efforts  of 
this  convention  are  for  charity.  The 
spirit  that  has  inspired  the  nation  never 
breathed  into  the  heart  of  man  a  more 
tender  thought  than  to  take  under  his 
care  that  child  who  is  born  without 
sight  and  to  encourage  him  to  the  duties 
of  life.  Jacksonville  honors  you  be- 
cause it  knows  you  represent  this 
spirit.  Illinois  always  honors  devotion 
to  any  cause.  We  take  an  interest  in 
these  state  institutions  because  we  know 
their  practical  benefit.  On  behalf  of  the 
mayor  and  council,  the  Business  Men's 
association,  the  board  of  education  and 
the  13,000  citizens  he  again  extended  a 
welcome. 

Rev.  Fred  H.  Wines,  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  state  board  of  public  charities, 
then  extended  a  welcome  to  the  state. 
It  was  not  as  warm  a  welcome  as  he  had 
expected  to  give,  as  the  storm  of  the 
nioht  before  had  cooled  things  off.  You 
have  observed  the  richness  of  our  crops 
and  fruits,  but  Illinois  produces  no  rich- 
er fruit  than  that  which  grows  in  the 
heart.  He  i3  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  charities  which  does  not 
recognize  the  blind  but  he  came  to  rep- 
resent the  governor.  Gov.  Fifer  would 
have  come  himself  but  had  too  great  a 
pressure  of  business  and  wished  him  to 
extend  an  invitation  to  the  convention 
to  come  over  to  Springfield  and  see  the 
capital.  Charity  is  of  two  sorts,  real  and 
spurious.  The  real  is  that  kind  described 
by  Paul.  It  is  a  spirit.  Every  one  who  is 
working  for  the  blind  is  filled  with  that 
spirit.  The  spirit  which  animates  the 
education  of  the  blind  is  nothing  but 
charity.  If  you  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind  and  the  care  for  the 
insane  and  poor  you  make  a  distinction 
that  does  not  exist.  Those  who  serve 
the  poor  or  blind  serve  their  Master. 
The  blind  and  poor  only  receive  that 
which  is  due  to  them.  These  public  in- 
stitutions are  only  a  matter  of  policy 
similar  to  the  public  school  system. 

Superintendent  John  T.  Sibjpy,  of  the 
Missouri  Institution,  responded  in  a  few 
words.  Coming  from  Missouri,  he  had 
expected  a  hearty  welcome,  but  he  spoke 
for  all  the  nation.  He  was  pleased  with 
the  prospects  of  the  convention,  but  said 
he  should  miss  one  familiar  face,  that  of 
the  late  F.  W.  Phillips,  whom  he  trusted 
was  a  silent  witness  of  the  convention. 
The  people  of  the  nation  are  taking  an 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
and  he  hoped  the  good  work  of  the  con- 
vention would  be  commensurate  with 
the  hearty  welcome  they  had  received. 

President  Wm.  B.  Wait,  of  New 
York,  said  he  would  not  undertake  to 
express  the  feelings  of  thanks  for  the 
others,  but  would  call  upon  a  few  to  do 
so  in  a  few  words. 

Rev.  John  H.  Dye,  of  the  Arkansas 
Institution,  said  be  had  visited  a  number 
of  blind  institutions  and  had  found  none 
which  could  be  compared  with  that  of 
Illinois.  He  endorsed  the  sentiment  of 
thanks  to  the  welcome. 

E.  E.  Allen,  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 


stitution, was  called  upon  and  responded 
in  a  few  graceful  words,  in  which  he 
said  he  hoped  that  his  first  pleasant  im- 
pressions would  continue. 

Canada  was  represented  by  A.  H.  Dy- 
mond,  of  Brantford,  Ontario,  whose 
humor  made  a  good  impression  on  his 
hearers.  He  is  very  much  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  convention  and  hopes 
to  derive  much  good  from  it.  The  25th 
chapter  of  Matthew  describes  a  picture 
of  a  perfect  Christian  life,  that  of  piety, 
of  labor  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for 
charity.  If  we  neglect  these  we  must 
suffer  condemnation.  Charity  is  not 
only  an  individual  act,  but  of  the  nation. 
A  nation  of  charity  shall  be  a  power 
among  nations. 

President  Wait  said  he  was  glad  that 
the  gentlemen  had  alluded  to  Him  at 
whose  feet  all  must  learn,  and  expressed 
his  thanks  for  the  privilege  of  presiding 
at  the  convention. 

On  motion  of  Frank  Battles,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a  committee  on  credentials 
was  appointed  to  report  this  afternoon. 
The  members  are  Miss  M.  H.  Taylor,  of 
Jacksonville;  Miss  Mattice,  of  Iowa,  and 
J'  H.  Johnson,  of  Alabama. 

On  another  motion  of  the  same  gen- 
tleman a  memorial  committee  of  E.  E. 
Allen,  of  Massachusetts;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Dunning,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  H.  H. 
Johnson,  of  West  Virginia.  They  will 
report  Thursday  afternoon. 

Treasurer  Babcock's  report  was  then 
read,  the  gentleman  himself  not  being 
present.  On  motion  A.  G.  Clement,  of 
the  New  York  State  Institution,  was 
elected  assistant  treasurer  until  a  regular 
one  was  elected. 

Responses  were  then  read  from  sev- 
eral important  men  in  their  branch  of 
education,  expressing  their  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  attend.  Among  others  was 
that  from  the  Texas  institution  aty&us- 
tin,  extending  at  the  same  time  a  most 
cordial  invitation  for  the  association  to 
hold  its  next  convention  there. 

Next  on  the  program  was  a  paper  on 
"How  Shall  We  Estimate  the  Relative 
Value  of  the  Instruction  in  the  Several 
Departments  of  Our  Schools,"  by  Super- 
intendent H.  B.  Jacobs,  of  the  Indiana 
Institution.  He  said  we  are  apt  to  think 
too  much  of  a  higher  education  and 
that  all  education  can  not 
be  made  practical.  The  practical  j 
benefits  that  the  blind  get  out  of  their  | 
education  is  the  ability  to  make  bread  ( 
and  butter.  That  may  sound  low  and  | 
too  much  like  work,  but  it  is  independ- 
ence. Active  employment  is  a  panacea 
for  the  gloomy  life  of  a  blind  person.  It 
gives  him  independence  and  that  means 
happiness.  Without  it  he  may  eat  and 
drink,  but  cannot  be  happy.  The  great- 
est comfort  a  blind  man  has  is  to  care 
for  himself  and  perhaps  help  others.  To 
him  toil  is  not  a  burden.  Culture  is 
what  we  want,  but  we  are  often  mis- 
taken in  what  is  true  culture.  Our  insti- 
tutions must  teach  active  business  prin- 
ciples and  not  mere  routine.  They  must 
not  b^  simple  asylums  nor  teach  that 
the  blind  should  not  wtuk.  In  this  dis- 
cussion we  are  apt  to  place  too  much 
value  upon  the  abilities  of  some  one  pu- 
pil, but  true  success  for  an  institution  is 
doing  the  most  good  to  the  macs.  He 
would  not  say  anything  against  the  in- 
tellectual part    of  the   course.    That  is 


necessary  to  give  attention  andipersist- 
ency  and  should  prepare  the  boy  for  the 
other  parts.  Nor  would  he  say  any- 
thing against  music  except  that  there  are 
but  a  small  number  who  can  make  a 
p'ractiCal  success  out  of  it.  The' work  in 
the  industrial  department,  however,  is 
for  all,  and  whaterer  may  be  the  tastes 
of  the  pupil  this  will  help  him. 

Some  announcements  were  made, 
after  which  the  discussion  of  the  paper 
was  opened  by  Supt.  F.  D.  Har- 
rison, of  Maryland.  He  thought 
no  single  department  should  be  made 
too  prominent.  We  must  pursue  that 
course  which  will  make  a  girl  the  most 
perfect  woman  and  a  boy  the  most  per- 
fect man.  Physical  training  is  necessary 
for  all.  He  thought  the  literary  train- 
ing as  valuable  as  the  mechanical.  Blind- 
ness is  not  the  cause  of  failure  to  succeed 
but  a  lack  of  the  faculties.  If  a  bright 
blind  boy  has  a  fair  talent  and  good  ad' 
dress  he  will  succeed,  but  a  systematic 
physical  training  is  necessary. 

A.  G.Clement,  of  New  York,  thought 
the  blind  should  learn  to  work,  but  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  branches.  They 
would  not  oe  such  useful  citizens  if  they 
neglected  literature.  The  different 
branches  must  be  carried  on  together". 

.T.  T.  Sibley,  of  Missouri,  said  that  Mr. 
Jacobs  had  expressed  his  views.  It  was 
not  the  idea  to  have  a  great  workshop 
and  nothing  else,  but  the  kindergarten 
and  literary  departments  must  be  the 
foundation  of  all.  Some  may  succeed  in 
music,  many  will  in  mechanics. 

Mr.  Jacobs  said  he  thought  many  pu- 
pils had  been  misled  in  the  idea  that 
they  could  succeed  in  music  when  they 
had  better  have  been  in  the  work  shop. 
But  he  realized  that  music  was  the  sun- 
light of  the  blind. 

E.  E.  Allen  said  the  great  characteris- 
tic of  the  blind  is  that  they  were  blind. 
They  are  different  from  other  children. 
If  a  blind  boy  had  good  appearance,  he 
respected  him;  if  he  had  not,  he  pitied 
him.  Ha  did  not  intend  to  speak  of  lit- 
erature, music,  physical  or  mechanical 
training,  but  thought  the  great  idea  in 
teaching  the  blind  was  to  make  them 
more  like  other  people.  This  can  best 
be  done  outside  of  the  class  room  by 
their  best  friends,  the  teachers.  There 
should  be  sociables,  newspapers,  danc- 
ing schools,  plays  and  other  things,  just 
as  among  seeing  people.  These  mean 
work  and  self-denial  for  the  instructors, 
but  will  be  the  means  of  success.  He 
would  rather  see  a  blind  person  with 
good  address  succeed  moderately  well 
and  a  slovenly  one  make  a  great  success. 

Chairman  Wait  wanted  to  know  what 
should  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  suc- 
cess—manual labor,  good  address  or 
something  else. 

H.  L.  Hall,  of  Philadelphia,  said  it  all 
fell  back  on  the  bread  and  butter  ques- 
tion. The  blind  must  learn  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to 
meet  at'  2:15  this  afternoon,  when  the 
program  as  published  in  last  evening's 
Courier  will  be  carried  out. 


COUKLEft,  JULY  16,  1800. 


THE  CONVENTION. 


The    Advantages     of     Physical 
Training  Thoroughly  Discus- 
sed—Reports of  the  Other 
Pape  rs— Kin  der  garten 
Work. 


An  Intelligent  Body  of  Men  and 

Women    Devoted  to    the 

Instruction  of  the 

Blind. 


PHYSICAL    TRAINING. 

The  session  of  the  convention  of  In-  I 
?sfcructors  of  the  Blind  was  called  to  order  I 
yesterday  afternoon  by  President  W.  B. 
Wait,  of  New  York,  and  the  first  paper 
was  "Remarks  on  the  Physical  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,"  by  John  A.  Simpson, 
of  North  Carolina,  read  in  his  absence  by 
another  delegate.  The  yalue  of  physical 
training  in  education  is  now  everywhere 
recognized,  and  is  especially  important 
for  the  blind  who  have  less  vitality  and 
are  required  to  put  forth  more  exertion. 
They  require  memory  and  imagination, 
both  of  which  are  exhausting  and  need 
a  strong  body.  Another  thing  is  the 
liking  of  the  blind  for  indoor  employ- 
ment in  which  they  get  little  exercise. 
A  gymnasium  is  very  important,  and 
after  that  come  calisthenics  and  military 
training.  The  children  should  be  taught 
to  play,  use  tools,  measure  distances.and 
a  thousand  other  things,  but  especially 
the  proper  care  of  the  body. 

Lieut.  C  A.  Hinchee,  of  the  Arkansas 
institution  next  read  his  paper  on 
almost  the  the  same  subject:  In  teach- 
ing the  blind  do  not  crowd  the  child 
with  too  much  study,  but  give  him  plenty 
of  exercise.  Let  the  teacher  point  out 
with  pride  the  well  developed  boy.  If 
the  brain  is  overworked  force  is  lost 
that  should  be  spent  elsewhere.  The 
result  is  a  monstrous  brain  and  a  weak 
body,  a  youth  of  study,  a  nervous  old 
Age.  Parents  urge  teachers  to  push  their 
children,  litle  dreaming  that  they  are 
injuring  the  children.  Let  their  first 
care  be  that  the  body  may  reach  its  full 
development.  The  healthy  body  aids 
the  healthy  mind.  Well  attending  to 
the  minds  of  the  blind,  let  us  not  neglect 
their  bodies.  It  is  easier  to  correct  de- 
formities in  youth  than  at  any  other 
time.  If  the  chest  is  weak,  youth  is  the 
time  to  deyelope  it.  The  same  boy  who 
would  have  grown  up  deformed  and 
weak  will  then  be  well  developed,  and 
fitted  for  life.  This  part  of  education 
must  not  be  left  to  one  who  is  engaged 
in  other  teaching.  It  requires  the  entire 
attention  of  one  who  makes  it  a  specialty. 

Very  few  institutions  are  well  supplied 
with  a  gymnasium.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  get  along  without  a  gymnasium,  but 
much  can  be  done  if  there  is  a  competent  , 
instructor  to  advise.  Military  drill  is 
not  too  violent  but  prepares  the  way  for 
■exercise  that  does  develope,  It  aids  the 
blind  to  stand  more  erect  and  gives  him 
more  confidence,  but  alone  it  does  not 
give  him  the  fully  developed  body. 
Physical  culture  should  be  compnlsory 
in  order  that  graduates  may  be  healthy 


and  vigorous. 

The  committee  on  credentials  next  re- 
ported, showing  about  fifty  regular  dele- 
gates present  from  twenty-two  institu- 
tions besides  a  number  of  yisiting  teach- 
ers. 

T.  B.  McCune,  of  Iowa,  who  was  to 
h&vn  opened  the  discussion  on  the  pa- 
pers, was  absent. 

Frank  Battles  thought  military  train- 
ing good  for  exercise,  and  especially  so 
for  discipline.  The  polite  forms  of  ex- 
ercise could  not  take  the  place  of  mili- 
tary drill,  but  should  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  Military  training  had  an 
^spirit  du  corps  that  simple  gymnasium 
work  did  not.  It  is  hard  to  get  the  boys 
and  girls  to  take  the  gymnasium  exer- 
cise from  their  own  inclinations,  which 
is  a  strong  point  for  the  lighter  forms  of 
exercise,  such  as  dancing. 

F.  D.  Morrison,  of  Maryland,  said  he 
did  not  see  the  benefit  of  the  military 
drill,  but  thought  the  physical  training 
important.  It  should  be  commenced  in 
the  kindergarten  with  little  marches  and 

.dances  and  carried  on  with  calisthenics 
and  gymnastics.  It  taught  confidence 
even  to  the  totally  blind.  The  larger 
boys  who  can  work  in  the  shop  do  not 
&eed  training  as  much  as  the  little  ones 
and  the  girls.  There  must  be  a  teacher 
and  regular  hours  just  as  much  as  in 
other  branches. 

A.  H.  Dymond,  of  Ontario,  thought 
the  convention  ought  to  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion which  should  express  their  views 
on  this  all  important  topic.  He  was  in- 
terested in  it,  but  had  difficulty  in  con- 
vincing the  government  of  the  province 
that  it  was  necessary.  Boys  play  foot 
ball,  la  crosse  and  base  ball  and  girls 
play  tennis  and  dance,  and  yet  they  clam- 
or for  gymnasiums.  But  how  much  more 
necessary  is  it  for  those  whose  blindness 
deprives  them  of  the  opportunity  to  join 
in  outdoor  sports.  Regular  physical 
training  should  be  maintained  at  least 
eight  months  a  year,  and  it  is  all  part  of 
the  course  from  the  kindergarten  up. 
He  again  advised  that  a  resolution  be 
£3assed. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Dye  then  offered  such  a  res- 
olution, which  was  referred  to  the  exec- 
utive committee. 

G.  W.  Tannahill,  of  Iowa,  said  that  in 
their  institution  they  had  a  regular  dance 
once  a  month,  not  a  boys*  dance  nor  a 
givi's  dance,  but  for  both,  and  he  thought 
it  a  good  thing.  The  boys  chose  their 
own  girls  and  all  enjoyed  it. 

W.  B.  Wait  said  he  had  seen  some- 
thing of  this  dancing  practice,  and  ad- 
mitting it  a  graceful  art  in  some  condi- 
tions, but  in  the  schools  where  the  boys 
and  girls  are  sent  for  education,  it  should 
be  regarded  as  extraneous  and  should 
not  be  undertaken.  As  to  the  resolution 
he  thought  it  should  be  approved  by  all. 
He  thought  military  training  good  but 
not  far  reaching.  Its  commands  are  m- 
inexorable  and  it  is  good  only  for  boys 
and  not  for  girls.  There  are  good  things 
in  it,  but  it  might  well  give  way  to  other 
exercises.  Free  exercises,  involving  a 
vast  variety  of  amusements,  are  good 
even  when  there  is  no  regular  gymna- 
sium. A  hard  thing  is  to  get  the  schol- 
ars voluntarily  to  use  the  appratus.  If 
there  is  an  intelligent  eorps  of  teachers 
a  special  instructor  is  not  needed. 

F.  D.  Morrison  said  that  unless  there 
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was  a  special  instructor  it  would  not  re- 
ceive the  attention  it  deserved. 

Capt.  T.  8.  Doyle,  of  Virginia,  thought 
nothing  had  done  the  blind  so  much 
good  as  the  regular  gymnastic  training. 
The  carriage  of  his  pupils  has  been  ma- 
terially improved. 

E.  E.  Allen  said  that  in  Boston  the 
physical  education  was  a  regular  thing, 
being  marked  as  other  studies.  The 
mind  should  be  kept  pleasant  during  the 
exercise.  At  London  the  boys  and  girls 
skated  on  roller  skates  regularly  and 
succeeded  admirably.  They  had  other 
exercises,  such  as  swimming,  throwing 
the  hammer  and  putting  the  shot,  kick- 
ing a  pile  and  cycling  on  a  tandem. 

Lieut.  Hinchee  said  that  when  the 
disinclination  among  the  blind  to  take 
part  in  gymnastics  is  overcome,  half  the 
work  is  done.  It  is  well  to  tell  the 
scholar  the  scientific  reasons  for  their 
exercise. 

S.  A.  Link,  of  Tennessee,  said  that  we 
were  apt  to  neglect  some  few  pupils  who 
most  need  the  exercise.  He  thought 
that  dancing  should  not  be  taught  in  the 
institutions,  nor  should  close  acquaint- 
ance be  encouraged  between  boys  and 
girls  in  their  teens. 

Eobert  Barker,  of  Michigan,  believed 
that  the  exercise  of  danoing  was  good 
for  the  girls  by  themselves.  The  exer- 
cise should  not  only  be  muscular,  but 
should  bring  in  mental  action,  such  as 
concentration  of  thought. 

Mr.  Jacobs  said  the  pupils  should  be 
taught  how  to  breathe  and  articulate 
clearly. 

MORAL  TRAINING. 

The  "Moral  and  Religious  Training  of 
the  Blind"  was  the  subject  of  the  paper 
by  Supt.  C.  H.  Miller,  of  Ohio.  He 
penned  his  paper  with  a  review  of  the 
so  called  conflict  between  science  and 
religion.  Both  are  parts  of  one  univer- 
sal science  and  what  is  true  in  one  is 
true  in  the  other.  First  appearances  are 
apt  to  be  contrary  to  reality.  At  first 
appearance  death  seems  awful,  but  the 
science  of  evolution  teaches  that  the 
change  from  life  to  immortality  is  no 
more  wonderful  than  many  physical 
changes.  These  changes  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  a  God.  The  whole 
purpose  of  nature  is  for  man,  made  in 
the  image  of  his  Creator.  We  should  be 
careful  in  his  moral  instruction.  The 
objections  to  teaching  the  Bible  in  pub- 
lic institutions  is  largely  sectarian.  Re- 
ligion has  always  encouraged  education 
and  the  two  should  go  together.  The 
Bible  should  be  read  and  the  teachers 
chosen  for  high  moral  standing. 

Supt.  H.  P.  Fncker,  of  Ohio,  who  was 
to  have  opened  the  discussion,  was  ab 
sent  and  in  his  place  A.  G.  Clement  said 
theie  the  moral  element  should  be 
cultivated  in  three  ways,  by  reading 
of  the  scriptures  and  other  elevating 
books,  by  regular  training  and  by  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  school. 

Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Little,  superintendent  of 
the  Wisconsin  institution,  thought  all 
were  agreed  in  the  importance  of  this 
training,  but  not  agreed  in  the  methods. 
Whatever  was  said  here  they  would  go 
home  and  do  just  as  they  thought  best. 
She  thought  training  bettor  than  teach- 
ing. 

Mr.  Sibley  said  they  had  no  formal  re- 


ligious exercises  in  their  school,  but  en- 
couraged tne  children  to  attend  the 
churches  near  by. 

Mr.  Wait  thought  that  truth  should 
be  taught  by  training  them  to  think 
aright  and  then  they  would  speak  aright. 
A  pupil  never  intentionally  fails  in  his 
studies,  and  it  should  be  our  purpose 
that  he  should  not  fail  intentionally  in 
his  moral  life. 

Mr.  Dymond  said  he  could  not  teach 
morals  on  exactly  the  same  plan  as 
grammar  and  science.  To  teach  a  child 
truth  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  source 
of  all  truth  and  love.  Telling  the  truth 
is  largely  a  matter  of  habit  and  should 
be  encouraged  from  childhood  up.  He 
believed  that  the  children  should  attend 
the  church  of  their  parents,  whether 
that  be  Catholic,  Anglican  or  Methodist. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until 
8  o'clock. 

At  half  past  six  o'clock  supper  was 
served  in  the  dining  hall,  not  only  the 
delegates  being  present,  but  quite  a  large 
number  from  the  city.  After  the  de- 
licious repast  an  hour  was  spent  in  con- 
versation in  the  halls,  on  the  porch  or 
in  strolling  about  the  grounds,  and  it 
was  almost  with  reluctance  that  the  del- 
egates assembled  for  the  evening  session. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

The  paper  on  "Literature  and  Printing 
for  the  Blind,"  by  Superintendent  D.  B. 
Grey,  of  Oregon,  was  read  by  Secretary 
Huntoon.  Intense  devotion  has  always 
characterized  the  efforts  in  this  line. 
The  question  now  arises,  what  books 
shall  be  published  for  the  blind?  Of 
course,  first  comes  the  Bible,  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Shakespeare,  a  good  History  of 
America,  and  a  few  other  such  standard 
works.  Other  volumes  should  not  be 
published  until  the  book  has  gained  a 
good  reputation  in  literature.  Good 
text  books  should  be  published  before 
anything  else.  The  work  of  printing  for 
the  blind  is  hampered  by  the  division  of 
the  point  and  line  systems.  He  hoped 
the  convention  would  agree  on  the  New 
York  point  system,  so  that  they  could 
have  twice  as  many  books.  He  also 
hoped  that  in  addition  to  the  monthly 
magazine  now  being  published  a  weekly 
would  be  started.  The  Bible  ought  to 
be  published  in  point.  What  needs  to 
be  done  can  be. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the 
discussion  of  this  paper  should  be  post- 
poned to  some  time  arranged  by  the 
committee. 

Prof.  Wallace  P.  Day's  paper  on  "Sight 
(touch)  Singing"  was  read  by  ex-Super- 
intendent Phillips,  of  Illinois.  This 
term  is  applied  to  repeating  music  after 
one  reading,  and  can  thus  be  applied  to 
the  blind.  For  him  who  wants 
to  make  a  success  of  his> 
voice  it  is  necessary  that  he 
master  sight  singing.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  sight  singing  will  teach  one  to  play 
the  piano  or  control  his  voice,  but  it  de- 
yelopes  the  musical  sense.  The  major 
scale  of  eight  notes  should  be  taken  as 
the  standard  for  sight  singing.  The  pu- 
pil must  learn  to  hear  the  sound  when 
he  reads  it,  and  then  learn  the  effect  of 
the  continuation  of  two  or  three  notes. 
To  excell  in  sight  singing  requires  ability 
in  both  touch  and  singing. 

Superintendent  W.  B.  Wait,    of   New 


Yoik,  said  that  it  was  his  experience 
that  the  very  youngest  scholar  should  be 
trained  to  recognize  not  only  relative  but 
absolute  pitch.  The  development  of  the 
power  of  the  ear  to  discriminate,  is  a 
valuable  thing  for  one  who  depends  upon 
his  hearing.  After  learning  to  determine 
pitch,  the  scholar  should  learn  time  and 
dynamics.  We  have  printed  music  for 
other  instruments  but  cot  yet  for  the 
piano  or  voice,  but  will  have  soon.  Sight 
singing  is  very  desirable,  and  the  only 
question  is  one  of  means.  He  is  devoted 
to  working  out  other  things,  but  if  no 
one  else  undertakes  it,  he  hoped  he 
could  And  time  to  take  it  up. 

N.  B.  Kneass,  the  publisher  of  the 
Blind  Monthly  said  he  had  printed  music 
for  the  voice  in  his  system  and  thought 
it  could  be  done  without  trouble  in  the 
point  system. 

Prof.  Carpenter  had  found  that  every 
mark  had  to  be  copied.  He  is  blind, 
but  had  taught  seeing  people  and  was 
glad  that  the  music  was  being  printed  in 
the  point  svstem. 

Chairman  Wait  said  that  last  testi- 
mony was  a  pood  one  for  the  bread  and 
butter  question.  In  regard  to  what  is 
being  done  there  is  in  this  country  the 
American  College  of  Musicians.  There 
are  three  grades,  and  examinations  are 
held  in  all  departments  and  the  tendency  I 
is  to  raise  the  standard  in   this  country. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until 
this  morning. 

TO-DAY — THE   STUDY    OF    GEOGRAPHY. 

The  second  day's  dession  of  the  con- 
vention was  opened  this  morning  by 
prayer,  led  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Dye,  of  Arkan- 
sas. The  memorial  committee  asked 
that  notices  of  any  deaths  be  handed  to 
them  at  once.  It  was  moved  and  carried 
that  the  discussion  of  each  paper  be 
limited  to  one  hour  and  a  half. 

Superintendent  A.  G.  Clement,  of  New 
York,  next  read  a  paper  on  the  "Study 
of  Geography."  This  study  which  is  so 
interesting  to  seeing  pupils  is  often  not 
taught  in  the  blind  institutions.  Teach- 
ers ought  to  make  the  study  more  than 
the  boundaries  of  nations  and  location  of 
mountains  and  cities,  make  it  include 
the  study  of  man.  The  Germans  have  a  • 
good  method,  developing  effect  from 
cause  and  thus  explaining  how  the 
different  industries  have  originated. 
Such  a  lesson  is  easily  taught  and  does 
much  good.  The  German  is  well  edu- 
cated for  business,  takes  the  lead  even 
in  other  countries.  The  German  is 
taught  how  to  apply  his  knowledge.  Art 
is  the  application  of  science.  Geography 
should  teach  the  man  where  to  locate 
and  succeed.  Geography  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Suez  and  Nicauragua 
canals.  The  study  of  geography  should 
regard  man  as  the  central  figure.  The 
geography  of  a  land  has  much  to 
do  with  its  history,  as  is  seen 
in  Holland,  Norway  and  Egypt,  current 
news  is  of  geographical  importance.  A 
proper  study  of  geographical  conditions 
will  effect  many  important  changes  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  business 
man,  statesman  and  historian  must  un- 
derstand geography. 

Supt.  S.  A.  Link,  of  Tennessee,  said 
geography  could  be  made  a  means  of 
entertainment  as  well  as  of  profit.  Man 
should  certainly  be  the  central  thought. 
Much  should  be  presented  from  outside 


the  text  book.  There  is  a  phylosophy 
in  Geography.  History  and  language 
are  worth  little  unless  geography  is  used 
in  connection  with  them. 

Br.  Dye  said  that  a  great  deal  lay  in 
the  teacher.  Many  states  did  not  pay 
the  salaries  to  employ  the  best  talent. 
If  Brother  Clement  should  lose  his 
health  in  New  York,  he  would  be  wel- 
come in  Arkansas. 

G.  R.  Parker,  of  Illinois,  wanted  some- 
thing a  little  more  practical  than  mere 
theory.  There  should  be  some  method  of 
making  a  map  cheaply  for  use  in  the 
class. 

Mr.  Battles  said  that  the  skill  of  giving 
general  information  requires  a  great  deal 
of  judgment,  more  than  we  can  expect 
in  the  teachers  we  usually  employ.  In  the 
primary  classes  collateral  matter  can  be 
introduced  a  little,  but  the  main  time 
must  be  devoted  to  the  study  itself. 
In  his  school  each  child  had  a    map    of 
his  own,  made  out    of   this    wood,  each 
division  being  on  a  separate  piece.    It  is 
well  to  have  maps  on    different   scales,  ' 
using  pin  heads  or  nails  for  rivers    and 
railways;   but  too  much  attention    must  I 
not  be  paid  to  details. 

Dr.  Sibley  said  he  had    used    simple 
maps  made  on  paper  by  a    sewing    ma- 
chine.   A  dissected  map  gave    a    good 
idea  of  the  comparative  size  of  different  I 
states. 

Mr.  Dymond  said  great  teachers  are 
ahead  of  their  generation.  The  ideas 
may  be  good,  but  cannot  always  be  car- 
ried out.  Blind  children  can  not  expect 
to  be  great  merchants,  and  most  of  them 
do  not  need  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
geography.  The  geography  of  their  own 
province  and  country  should  be  taught. 
There  is  need  of  some  interesting  book 
to  enlarge  upon  the  bare  facts  of  geog- 
raphy. 

Mr.  Clements  said  such  a  book  was 
being  published. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  West  Virginia,  thought 
mural  maps  of  great  value,  and  he  de- 
scribed how  they  were  made  at  his  insti- 
tution. 

Mr.  Jacobs  said  the  study  can  be  made 
interesting  by  bringing  in  other  things, 
such  as  the  products  of  the  land  and  its 
climate. 

The  executive  committee  reported  the 
following  resolution  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  blind  are 
commonly  of  inferior  physique  and  have 
a  marked  aversion  to  the  forms  of  exer- 
cise engaged  in  by  the  sighted, 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
American  Associations  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  that  it  is  absolutely  assential 
that  there  should  be  distinct  recognition 
in  all  the  institutions  of  the  necessity  of 
regular  and  intelligent  instruction  in 
such  calisthenic  and  gymnastic  exer- 
cises  as  may  seem  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  highest  possible  culture  of 
the  pupils. 

The  committee  then  made  a  short  fi- 
nancial report. 

PRIMARY   READING. 

Supt.J.  J.  Dow,  of  Minnesota,  who  was 
to  read  a  paper  on  "Primary  Reading  for 
the  Blind,"  was  absent  and  Mrs.  S.  C  . 
Little,  of  Wisconsin,  opened  the  discus- 
sion by  reading  extracts  from  a  letter  by 
Mr.  Dow,  in  which  he  defined  his  posi- 
tion on  the  use  of  primers.  She  had  not 
had  much  difficulty  in  teaching  reading. 
Keading  is  a  sort  of  preliminary  work  for 
writing  She  tauEht  the  point  system 
before  the  line. 

Dr  Sibley  thought  the  line  reading 
should  be  taught  first,  as  there  are  more 
books  in  that,  but  all  were  aereed  that 
the  point  was  the  proptr  system. 

John  E.  Ray,  0f  Colorado,    beli  eved  '• 
that  in  reading  as  in  geography,  we  are 
too  apt  to  teach  the  children  that  they 
are  blind  and  therefore  dependent. 

♦Ar  i'     ■  J,ohnG°n.  of  Alabama,  said 
the  blind  are  different  from  others  and 


different  methods  were  necessary. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

"Kindergarten  Training  for  the  Blind" 
was  the  subject  of  the  paper  read  by 
Superintendent  B.  B.  Huntoon,  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  was  written  by  Miss 
Beebe,  the  teacher  in  his  institution. 
On  a  table  in  front  were  a  large  number 
of  samples  of  the  work  of  the  children 
in  her  classes.  By  means  of  this  work 
bright  children  can  raise  from  their 
overgrown  infancy.  It  shows  the  child 
that  he  has  some  power  of  his  own.  Play 
is  necessary,  but  should  not  be  too  for- 
mal. Let  the  children  imitate  a  railroad 
train,  firemen  and  the  action  of  a  mill. 
Curiosity  must  be  awakened,  and  that 
leads  to  study.  You  must  let  the  chil- 
dren ask  questions  and  help  them  find 
the  answers.  The  paper  then  described 
many  of  the  different  appliances  used. 
The  line  system  of  reading  should  be 
commenced  in  the  kindergarten,  when 
the  touch  is  most  sensitive.  The  teacher 
should  study  methods  in  the  broadest 
way. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Bailey,  formerly  of  Ohio, 
who  was  the  first  to  apply  kindergarten 
work  to  the  blind, opened  the  discussion. 
The  motto  of  the  man  who  invented  the 
system  was,  "Come,  let  us  live 
with  our  children."  The  most  im- 
portant thing  is  to  be  natural  and 
help  the  children  express  their  thoughts. 
The  sphere,  cube  and  cylinder  are  the 
fundamental  forms  of  modelling.  The 
child  should  always  finish  its  own  work. 
Children  should  not  be  restricted  in 
their  games.  They  can  invent  new  ones 
and  are  our  best  teachers.  All  that  is 
good  in  life  should  be  commenced  in 
childhood.  She  thought  dancing  should 
be  taught  in  the  kindergarten. 

Miss  Margaret  Taylor,  of  the  Illinois 
Institution,  was  called  for,  and  respond- 
ed briefly,  saying  that  each  kindergarten 
teacher  must  be  her  own  kindergartner. 
She  was  glad  to  have  heard  the  paper 
and  seen  Miss  Bebe's  samples,  and  felt 
amply  repaid  for  attending  the  conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  Huntoon  said  he  was  gratified  to 
see  the  beautiful  kindergarten  work  of 
the  Illinois  Institution.  This  is  the  most 
important  branch  and  is  the  foundation 
of  other  departments.  Its  value  is  now 
being  appreciated  and  is  recognized  by 
those  who  are  most  interested  in  educa- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Bailey  said  that  the  best  kinder- 
gartner was  the  one  who  used  the  finest 
helps,  and  Mr.  Huntoon  said  that  both 
inyentive  and  dictated  work  should 
haye  their  place. 

Mr.  Dymond  thought  the  kindergarten 
children  should  be  entirely  under  the 
care  of  the  same  teachei. 

Mr.  Fred  H.  Wines  then  introduced 
three  other  members  of  the  state  board 
of  public  charities,  who  are  here  holding 
a  meeting.  Their  names  were  Hon.  C. 
G.  Trusdale,  of  Chicago,  president;  Dr.  J. 
L.  R.  Wadsworth,  of  Coilinsville,  and 
Dr.  A.  T.  Barnes,  of  Bloomington.  Each 
spoke  a  few  words  expressing  their  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  tha  convention, 
even  though  it  does  not  come  under 
their  care. 

At  quarter  past  twelve  the  convention 
adjourned  until  this  evening,  when  there 
will  be  papers  on  "Our  Girls"  and  "Rec- 
reations for  the  Blind."  This  afternoon 
there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
the  American  Printing  House.  At  eight 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning  it  is  arranged 
that  the  citizens  of  Jacksonville  shall 
show  the  delegates  the  sights  of  the  city 
in  their  private  carriages,  after  which 
there  will  be  a  number  of  informal  dis- 
cussions. The  closing  business  and  ad- 
dresses will  come  in  the  afternoon  and 
in  the  evening  there  will  be  a  concert. 
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Little  Helen  Keller. 

'  Some  of  these  dayB  the  TELEGRAPH 
^hopes  to  give  to  the  Georgia  boys  and  girh; 
a  more  particular  account  of  this  wonder- 
ful littlt;  girl,  who  lives  in  Tuscumbia, 
Ala.  Forty  years  ago,  the  whole  civilized 
world  united  in  expressing  wonder  and  ad- 
miration at  the  tucccss  attending  Dr. 
Howe's  efforts  fc/  educate  poor  afflicted 
Laura  Brtdgman.  But  now,  in  Boston,  the 
home  of  Dr.  Howe,  the  most  learned  men 
of  America,  as  you  see,  are  filled  with 
even  more  delight  at  the  powers  of  this 
little  Alabama  girl. 

She  hsis  a  bright,  happy  face,  and  as  soon 
as  we  find  a  picture-inak'-r  for  the  Telr- 
graph,  her  picture  shall  go  into  the  Young 
Folks  column,  together  with  some  further 
account  of  her.  Suppose  some  of  you 
yaung  people  write  to  her  otcesionally  ? 
We  must  let  .her  know  how  proud  we  are 
of  her,  and  how  interested  in  the  life  which 
a  little  child,  blind,  deff,  and,  until  re- 
cently, mute,  has  always  made  cheerful 
and  happy. 

The  following  we  clip  from  the  Nash- 
ville American : 

Although  this  "little  marvel  of  the  nine- 
teenth century"  is  widely  known  as  one  to 
whom  the  po*ver  of  speech  has  been  mirac- 
ulouUy  restored  after  years  of  silence,  yet 
she  possesses  many  remarkable  character- 
istics which  are  calculated  to  win  the  ad- 
miration of  the  general  public,  but  which 
are  not  so  well  known.     When  her  tender 
age,  and  the  fact  of  her  having  been  totally 
blind  and  deaf  fiom  infancy  are  taken  into 
consideration,  her  literary  attainments  are 
astonishing.  To  ^ive  one  or  two  examples: 
During  her  last  term  at  Perkins  institute, 
she  was  one  day  placed  among  other  pupils 
in  a  class  undergoing  examination  in  geog- 
raphy; the  teacher  desired  each  scholar  to 
write  a  description  of  New  York  city  from 
memory,  giving  the  class  60  many  minutes 
in  which  to  complete  the  tatk.     When  the 
time  expired  she  called  upon  each  pupil 
to  hand  up  her  paper.     Not  one  had  suc- 
ceeded in  filling  out  a  page  except  little 
Helen.    She  had  written  seven  pages,  and 
ended  her  graphic  description  thas:  "Peo- 
ple from  all  countries  in  the  world  come 
to  New  York  city;  that  is  why  it  is  called 
a  cosmopolitan  city."    Think  of  thi-s  from 
a  child  of  10.     No  wonder  the  audience 
clapped   and  applauded  when  this  paper 
was  read  by  the  teacher.  At  another  exam- 
ination, this  time  in  entomology,  a  favor- 
ite study  with  Helen,  each  member  of  the 
class  was  told  to  write  down  all  she  could 
think  upon  the  subject.     They  did  their 
best,  but  again  our  small  scholar  was  des- 
tined to  carry  off  the  palm.  Sbe  wrote  six- 
te?r>  pages,  which  were  read  aloud  on  the 
■■  6pot  without  one  word  of  correction,  and 
created  a  great  sensation.     The  dear  child 
wvites  beautiful   little  stories,  taking  for 
subjects  the  interesting  inhabitants  of  the 
insect  world,  with  whose  curious  instincts 
and  ways  of  living  she  has  made  herself  so 
familiar.     No  doubt  you  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  this  small  person  is  an  excel- 
lent horsewoman,  yet  such  is  the  case;  she 
not  only  sits  well,  but  sbe  rides  fearlessly, 
and  manages  her  little  donkey — a  present 
from  an  old  friend  of  Capt.  Keller— with 
perfect  skill.     Of  course  she  is  not  allowed 
to  ride  alone.     Some  trusty  person  always 
accompanies  her  to  prevent  accidents. 

Helen's  ideas  of  religion  and  that  world 
which  is  one  day  to  set  this  right  are  pecu- 
liarly original  and  beautiful.  Yet  great 
care  has  been  taken  to  prevent  her  sunny 
nature  from  beirjg  clouded  by  gleomy 
thoughts  or  warped  by  straight! aced  prej- 
udices. Miss  Sullivan,  who  has  been  her 
devoted  teacher  and  friend  for  se,veral 
years,  gives  an  amusing  account  of  a  ren- 
contre between  a  Boston  divine  and  her 
little  charge.    He  questioned  Mi?s  Sulli- 
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van  closely  whether  Helen  had  l>een  ta  aght 
the  "doctrines  of  the  church"  and  fully 
realized  her  condition  as  a  lost  sinner,  to- 
tally depraved  by  nature,  etc.  She  replied 
that  although  her  father  and  mother  were 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Helen  had  not  as  yet  been  taught  much 
about  doctrines.  Hereupon  the  preacher 
desired  the  privilege  of  asking  the  child  a 
few  questions.  Miss  Sullivan  gave  her 
consent  with  a  solemn  face,  and  he  seated 
himself  beside  the  little  girl. 

"Do  you  pray?"  was  his  first  query. 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  ■ 

"What  do  you  pray  for?" 

"When  Miss  Sullivan  translated  this  sec- 
ond question  on  her  fingers  to  Helen,  a 
lovely  smile  lit  up  the  dear  child's  face,  as 
she  answered  in  her  newly-found  voice : 

"I  pray  to  be  made  all  beautiful  within, 
and  free  from  every  taint  of  sin." 

The  vanquished  divine  had  no  more  to 

say. 

Mr.  "Whittier  haviDg  manifested  a  desire 
to  see  Helen,  she  paid  him  a  visit  before 
leaving  Boston  for  her  home  in  TiiKcum- 
bia;  the  venerable  poet  was  delighted  with 
her.  and  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  part 
with  her.  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  was  also 
greatly  pleased  with  the  wonderful  child, 
and  insisted  upon  devoting  himself  to  her 
exclusively  during  her  stay,  although  the 
room  was  full  of  guests  who  had  come  to 
do  him  honor. 

The  little  girl  is  so  remarkably  sweet  in 
disposition,  so  sunny  in  nature,  so  affec- 
tionate, and  above  all  so  forgiving  and 
charitable,  that  ker  father  says  she  has 
"knocked  all  his  preconceived  ideas  of 
total  depravity  and  original  sin  endwise." 
He  asserts  positively  that  if  one  were  to 
wantonly  and  purposely  injure  the  child 
she  would  immediately  begin  to  find  ex- 
cuses for  him.  Ah,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
she  lives  closer  to  God  in  the  silence  and 
darkness;  in  her  cup  of  life's  experieneeno 
drops  have,  been  mingled.  Well  may 
the  Southland  be  proud  of  claiming  as  her 
daughter  this  pure,  sweet  character,  this 
"marvel  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  our 
own  dear  little  Helen  Keller, 

Ruth  Aroyli* 


SoIffiDiitftlitftficMung 

fcv  „pitttfJjittv  Itenefleti  Itadjridjfot"* 

< — — — — — i 

awtftwdi,  9-  antt  1890. 

~-      ■■  <     ■    .   .  ■■  ..      .  ,.,■■■. K_  -  '  "   "  -  -  ■■   — 

■■^KSos  alette  ^riifuugSfongert)  ber  f.  DJtafiffcbuIe  am 
SamStag  2lbenb  rourbe  mit  bem  finale  au§  ber  ©onate  in  F-moll 
fiiu  bie  Orgel  con  DJcenbelSfolm  cvoffnet.  pexv  £or»lanb  (Slaffe 
IRbemberger)  trug  biefelbe  irtit  grofcer  $vajifiou  nor  unb  erntcte 
nrieberbolteit  lebbaftert  23eifall.  2U§  Slaoierfpielerin  con  ebenfo 
burchgebilbetem  teebnifebem  Gormen  rote  temperamentrjoUem  Sortrage 
erroteS  fid)  graulein  DJJtla  ©taubadjer  (Piaffe  SbuiUe)  in  bem 
2llIegro  au§  bem  H-molh^onjert  oon  3-  5ft-  £>ummel,  ba§  con  frerrn 
21.  ©cbmib  (Piaffe  2Ibel)  birigirt  rourbe.  3"  ber  2lrie  ber  $amiuu 
„2ld),  id)  fiibls,  es  iff  oerfebtouubeu",  legte$rl.  ftolj  (Slaffe  Senger) 
neuerbing?  33erneife  ab  con  ben  gang  bebeutenbenftortfebritten,  roeldjc  fte 
feit  QabreSfvift  in  ber  (BefangSfunft  gemarht ;  bie  Jonbilbung  iff  jroang* 
lofer  unb  renter,  bie  Sttmme  fclbft  haftiget  geroorben.  ^nbejj  roiirbe 
bie  jnnge  Siinftlertn  rjielletdbt  gut  tbun,  bei  einem  tceitereu  Sluftreten 
eine  tlxk  gu  roablen,  bie  eine  geringere  £bbe  uerlangt.  &err 
8eifd)fa  (SU.  Straufj)  bebutirtc  in  einem  £)ornfonjert  feines  SebrerS 
%i.  Straufj  unb  madjte  bemfelben  alle  6bve.  ©err  8eUcbfa  bat 
eine  gute  Gmbondnue  unb  eine  Secbntf,  roelcfte  jctjt  fchon  rriel  vtx- 
fpridjt,  roenn  fie  eS  aud)  o  rlauftg  nod)  nidjt  uermag,  iiber  alle 
©fhiDierigfeiteu  binroeggufommen.  @ine  ©ebiilerm  frerrn  SKicbterS 
?}vQuIein  %abt  nerrietb  bet  bem  ffiortvage  con  ©chillers 
..Gaffcmbra"  etn  fd)6ne§  talent  ju  bramatifeber  2)ef  tarnation. 
@S  folgten  greet  ©efange  fiir  Chor  a  oapella,  uon  Oerb.  Sullaib 
(SI.  SRbeinberger)  fomponitt,  groei  tiidjtige  2lrbeiten,  unter  Sirefttou 
£>evrn  Otto  Sieber'3,  non  ber  oberflcu  Gborflaffe  febr  reader  »or« 
getragen.  2J«m  befonberem  Qnteieffc  nmr  bie  SBiebergabe  einer 
SbomaS'fctjeu  ^bemtafie  fiir  fiiarfe  burcb  frerrn  2Uber  ft  otter  (SI. 
^merger),  rodeber  fein  fo  ungemeiu  fchroicrigcg  3nftrumcnt  in  ftaunen?> 

roertber  SBeife  beberrfdjte.  ftr!.  gfifc&er  unbfrt  Sob  el  (SH.@ieWJ 
fpielten  bo§  Songert  in  Fis-moll  oon  JRetnede;  guter  fraf tiger  2In 
feblag,  grofje  ^tngerferttgfeit  unb  nidjt  gum  9Kinbeften  noble  2luf 
faffung  ift  betben  ©amen  etgen.  $er  2Ibenb  fchlofe  mit  ber  con  ber 
Ordfcefterflaffe  unter  2Ibel8  ©ireltion  ungemein  Pott  ausgefiibrten 
Oucerture  gum  Dtofftnifdben  „2;ell". 
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ETOS  A'. 
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$TAAON  IA' 


EKAIAOTAI  KATA  MHNA 


PQMH  KAI  OAQPENTIA 

*H  'PwtxY],  et'  xal  rujSi-Ko-z  u^yjp^sv  ixXyiOyi;  a^TYip 
3t«t  VSVVSTS'.pa  TOU  o,ti  sttIv  U'llTTOV  EV  TVi  <juXXy)^si 
xal  sxXaxrcpov  ev  tyj  uX'.xvi  7cap:<«7Ta<jei  ^  Te^viXYj  ex- 
tppxss'.  tou  xaXou,  ey£vsTO  avavnppYiTw;  (piXdixopyo; 
tqocdo;  xal  yewato^wpo;  TcposTaTi;  twv  opai'wv  ts- 
*yvwv.  MsTa  ty.v  xaxatfTpocpYiv  xal  5yjwcuv  xfa  'Hwsi- 
pou  (146  w.  X.),  yevousV/i;  tyi;  *EXXa£o;  eVao^'a; 
;Swxxtx-?i;  u^6  t6  6'voxa  'A/atx,  7tXsiiTO'.  Stoi  twv 
dptsrwv  re^viTwv  xal  Xoyiwv  ueTe?Y)<7av  s?s  tyiv  a- 
tiXyittov  xotTxx.TviTptav  xal  eupov  ev  auV?i  ou  xdvov 
acrcpaXe;  xaxacpuyiov  aXXa  xal  uXixyiv  evSappuvatv  et? 
e^ax.oXo'jOvi'ji.v  tou  ercayyeXxxTtf;  tcov.  'EvteuOsv  yj 
TldXi;  TOU  'PwXuXou  XXTeTTY)  ou  y.dvov  to  tcoX'.tivcov  TOU 
xdcrp-ou  xevxpov.  aXXa  xxl  yj  eaTia  twv  ypxxaaTwv, 
twv  Itugtyixwv  xal  twv  ts^vwv. 

Adytot,  (ptXtaocpoi,  pviTope;,  yXurcTai,  £coypacpot,  ap- 
jitIxto'iz;,  ypj70/6oi,  7T»vt£;  xarecpeuyov  e/.el  xal 
iirop^ovTO  acpOdvw;  tsc  7tpo;  to  £yjv.  Outw;,  evcS  at 
'Arrival  xal  yj  KdpivQo;,  to  "Apyo;  ital  yj  'OXuxTt'a, 
jj  *Pd5o;  xxl  yj  Ilepyauo;  esTepouvTO  twv  xxXXits^vwv 
twv,  yj  'P<o;ayi  tou;  (T'jVYiOpoi^sv  uit6  tyiv  axiav  TWV 
TtT&p'jywv  tyj;  xal  Yivoiysv  «uto\;  eupu  <tt<x5iov  5pa- 
5sw?.  '&;  ex  toiJtou  Ta  £/.ou<teix  tyi;,  ot  vaoi  tyi;,  at 
iyopxi  tyi;,  at  Oipxai  tvi?,  Ta  f/iyapa  tyi?,  Ta  6sa- 
rpa  tyi;  xxl  at  ertauXei;  tyi;  e£pi9ov  spywv  eXXYivtxwv, 
,  Jj^v  Ttva  vWav  TcpwTdTuna,  aXXa  aTCO[Ai|xY)<iet;  xal  aXXa 
avTiT'jTCx  TcecpYiuusxevwv  ayaXaxTwv    xal  e'xdvwv    IX- 

XflVlXWV.  Tiva   TO'JTWV      TWV     avTtTU7TWV      (TWC^OVTat     /CXt 

<j-o;jt.£pov  ev  ts  toi;  aouTs(ot;  xal  Tai{     eTrauXeii    T-?if 
'PwjAT,;.  TxiiTa  5s    O'jo^sva  (pepo'JTt     tutcov     t^iatxepa; 
pwxa't.V»Yi;  Ts/vn;,  ot  $k  oxiXo^vts?  tcsoI  auT/i;  o^<  ot- 
5a<7t  7cep'.  tivo;  XaXo07i,    5toTi   TotauTYi    ou^eTOTe    0- 
7rJjpfev  O'jts  ItcI  o'/ixo/.pocTvx;,  o'jts  ercl    auxoicpaTopix; 
o'j  -z  a>i6xYi  e^i  TCaTCoxpxTi'a;.    'H    "Pw«.yi,     ©aiverat. 
ott  Tiro  TcpowpiiaivYj    ou^i  va  evT'jTUCfWrj  yi     ey/apa^/i 
t-Jiv  aToy.tx,OTYiTa  tyi;  et;  t^tocpus;  el^o;  Te/v-zi;,  aXXa 
va  T'jXXe^-zi  e^  e^wTepuwv  tctiywv  xal  ^po  Tcavxwv    eX- 
Xyivi/.wv  tov     ttXoutov  ev  w  eveTpu<pa    y.ai  ecp'  w    Ics- 
avuvsxo.  'AXX'  oaoXoy/iTeov  6'ti,  evw  its\  tyj;    ap/aid- 
tyito;  auT/i  ou^ev    a'XXo     G'Jvs'.aYiveynev    6,Tep    twv  w- 
pa'!u>v  Teyvwv  ^  eupeiav  jcal  p.eyaXoTCp£7TYJ  7raXai'(7Tpxv3 
ev  -(i  «5t*i  ^sjtouvTO  >cat  IppwvuovTO,  ^oaritjTepov  Saw; 
o;  xaXXiTS/vat  tc«vt6;  x,Xa(io'j  supov  ev  aux-?]  Ta;  tyi- 
ya;  T'fl;  exTvs'jTew;  twv,    j3eota<Jfiivoi  ovts;  va    <j;;o'j- 
^7.^'-j7t  scat  e^^YiTw?'.  TV/    e©'./-T'/)v    tou  xaXou  TeXe'.d- 
TYira  ex.  tyj;    avx-'.XaTew;     auTOu  ev    tw     TreptXaaTce- 
ttxiw  y.-ZTOTTpw  t?j;  7'jXXo^yi;  twv  e'pywv  tyI;  or.pyy.i- 
y.rr,  ts^vyi;  x.al  <p'.XoXoyi'«c.  *H  eTuiTTaaeV/i  x.xl  aviv^o- 
to;  LteX&TY)  tojv  TcpotdvTcov  TTij    Te     (^ijtvota;    x.al  twv 
yz'.zoy/  to>v   rjxeTepwv  xpoyovcov,     Tcaprlyays  [3a9(/.r,^6v 

JCaTOE    TV1V     1  5  7)  V   K3U    1  6  0V     ex./.  TOVTOtSTYlpt^a       TY)V      TOU 

x.aXou  TCaXvyysvsiiav,  -fiT'.;  o'j^ev  -^ttov  e7x.d7rei  vj  va 
oipvj  ex.  veo'j  et;  t-^v  c^wyiv  tyjv  7to(yiiiv  ;cal  tyiv  pYiTopi- 
x.r,v  e»jyXwTTiav,  t/.v  x.aXXai70-/)7''xv    y.ai    t-/]v  01X070- 


^piav,Ta;  Te/va;  >c*l  Ta;  eTCiTTYixa;  tyI;  xXactx.Yi;  stto- 
•/•^;.  Ot  apyYiy&Tai  x.al  TcpwTOTTaTai  tyi;  avayevvYirrewj 
(renaissancej-^av  [jtisiai  tou  ^aiuov'ou  eXX-/)vtxou  Ttveu- 
w.aTo;  oy  (xr.v  aXXa  jcai  IpaTTal  twv  0xuxa<jiwv  auTou 
x.apTtwv,  T-/iv  5s  avx^tojitv  ayrou  STceiJiw^av  p.eT'  a- 
v./,0ix.Tou  evQayjia^aou  w;  Tr(v  adv/iv  awTYip^av  tou  iv- 
6p'ja:;t'vo'j  ysvoj;  arc6  twv  ^ctxwv  t^;  5o-jXeia;  x.al 
tyi;  e£ou\)evwsew;  tou  [xeaaiwvo;. 

Koul;  6'j.w;  jcal  Xtx.vov  tyj;  ^uTipopou  avayew/5- 
csw;,  L)--?ip;ev  yj  wpxia  ^Xwpsvti'a  xal  ou^l  yj  aTcXvi- 
cto;  y.oaao*.paTeipx  'Pcop.Yi.  'EvTeiiOev  xat  ou/l  e*si- 
6sv  e560n   yj  TCDWTYi  xal  ou<Ttwo7i{  wOyiti;  et;    ava<pXs- 

£lV    TWV  ev   T?i    T^<ppOt    TWV   afwVWV  OtaTYlOYlOlvTWV      (TTTIV- 

OYipwv  too  Tcpou.yi9eiou  Tcupo;,  twv  wpxiwv    Te^vwv    xal 
twv  voxxxaTwv.   'E^w     avexeiXav  ot  (paitvol    adTeosc 
ot  affOTsXsffaVTS?  tyiv  exXaarepov  7uXetaoa  T-?i;  TcaXiy- 
yeveijta;    t-a;    avOpw^oTYixo;.    'EvtsuOs^  Trp&YjXQov    o! 
Tit/.aX<p£<7T£pot    twv  aoaxavTwv    xal  xapyaptTwv,     ol 
xxTaT-Yi'javTe;  tviv  atyX-ziv  tou  ota^YiaaTo;  tyI;   'Ixa- 
Xia;  ay/ipw.  Mstoc  ttjv  u-petriv  twv  uc^aTwv  tou  cppixxou 
tou  ttsiaiwvo;  y-xxay-Xuirxou,  tou  xaTaTCoriuavTo;   ?:av 
U'jiYiXov  jtal  euyeve;  at-rOYixa    xal    e^.^epawaavTo;    y.al 
xaxepYTAWTavTo;  t'/iv  avQpwTrivriv  5iavoiav,  IvTauQa    a- 
vs^XaTTYiiev  yj  eXaix.  ^;  t6v  xXa^ov     e-pspsv  IttI    tou 
paj/.pou;  tyi;  yj  ayyeXo;  tou  tsXou;    twv    5sivwv  7rept- 
dTepx,  xal    avs<puv)7av  ri  e9UTOXO(XYi0r(i7av    Ta    7cpwTa 
tx  Ta  aTCorcveuTavTa  to  a'pwpta  tyj;  xaXXaiiOr.C'ia;  y.al 
x?i;  eiYixspcojew;  tyI;  v^a;  xotvwvfa;.  $iXdXoyoi,    en- 
OTYixove;,  xaXXiTS^vai,   <ptXav6pw7i:oi,  avopOwTat,  op8o- 
"Xoyi7Tal  cuv^ppeov   evTauGa    e^    6'Xwv  twv    f;.epwv.  '0 
Aavx-zi;  xal  o  Boxaxio;,  6  SaXouTaTo;  xal  6  Aeovap 
^o;  BpouvYi;,  6  MapoauTCTtCvY);  xal  6  Flouyxio;,  6  Max- 
xia^eX/i;    xal  6  Bappi;,  o  TaXiXaio;     xal  6  SaSava- 
p6Xa;,  6  Txiwto;   xal  6    Tya^Yi;,  o  BpouveXeaxY);  xal 
o  Mt^aXo^o;,  6  Txo^epTYi;  xal  b  AovaxeXXo;,  o  A^tt- 
tcyi;  xal    6   BottixeXXyi;,   6  TipXavTaio;    xal   ol  Tpet; 
Trptyx-flTce;  tyi;   iTaXixYi;  TspYi; — Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Mi^aYiX  "AyyeXo;  xal    Pa<paviX, — rcavre;    outoi    xal 
oux  oXiyoi  a'XXoi  71    eyewYiOr^av  xal    o;veTpa<pY)<jav  7) 
ETTcou^affav,  Etpya<j9vi(jav    xal  5texpi9r,(7av  ev  <t>Xwpev- 
Tia.  'H  XaaTcpa  auXr,     ^wv  Meo^txwv,  h    e9ep.eX(wcrev 
o  'Iwavv/i;  tw  1  429    xal  tyiv  o7Co(av    exX^i'7ev  6    uto'; 
tou  K6(7[xo;    5ia  tyj?  a7:apa(xUXou    xeyaXod'opta;    tou 
xal  x?jc  auTTacew;  tyI;  axa^Tja^a;  tou    IlXaTwvo;  xal 
tyi;  ttowtyi;  Pi^XioOyixvi;,    eyeveTO  xevTpov  xal  appwyo; 
wavTo;  o^t  y^v  xaX6v  xal  e^o/ov    ev    tyj   xoivwvta.    Ot 
api<7Toi  xaXXixe^vai  xal  ol  TrpwTOi  tcov  vew-r^pwv  ^piXc- 
X6y;-%v  guvyiVtwvto    cruy^povw;    ev  auTYJ  xal  ty)V  exaX- 
Xuvov  5ia  tvic  7rorpou<7ia;  xal  twv  ea£pi9wv    otaX£;ewv 
twv.  Outoj;  avixeiXe    5ta  tc    tyiv     'IraX(av  xal    tyiv 
avOpcoTJoxviTa  ev  yevei  v£a  iitoy-h,  ecp'  'h  ccpe(XeTai    a- 
j»xXet(TTtxw;  xia-/i  xal  ^oHa  tyj  3>X«pevTia  et';  atwva; 
twv  atcWwv.  'Ev    tw  7rava£TCTW    TcavOew  twv    euepye- 
twv,   5i5a<7xaXwv  xal  <pcoTo5oTwv    tou  avOpwTci'vou  y£- 
vouc,  at    piv    'AO^vat    xaTE^ouoiv    avavTipp^Tw;  ty;v 
irpwTYiv  Oeatv,  yj   8i  <I>XwpevTta  tt,v  5eure'pav. 


cav  into  te  euvixwv  6-rc.idpo[/.E 

«vwv  xaTaxTY.Twv,  xai  f/.6vov  t<x  Xst^asa  ty,;  Axpo-rco- 
Iiew;  tou  ©yosiou,  tou  OsaTpou  tou  Atovuaou  xat  6\t- 
vwv  vauv  rcpoxsivTat  [xapTupta  aiwvta  tyj;  o*6£y;  xal  ty; 
p.EyaXo<puta;  twv  xaWxwv  twv,  sutuxw;  o^w;  ty,{ 
o*£UT£pa;  ol  Gr^aupol  o"iaTY,pouvTat  axipaiot  eV  ayaGw 
cuixTravTo;  tou  x6cu.ou.  iJpwTioToi  5s  p.STa£u  toutwv 
W7rapyouct  toi  ^XouciwTaTa  xal  czavfwv  e?x»vwv  xa- 
Toffxeuxa  ponoEta  tou  Ufijji  xal  twv  avaxTopwv  tou 
Pitti,  to  IQvixov  [aougeiov,  y)  axao'ruia  twv  &>pac'wv 
tevvwv,  to  apyaioXoyx'.v  p.oucetov  xal  to     ty;  <puct- 

XYJ;    tlTOpta;,  YJ   U7UO    TOU   Bp0UVE>icX7i   TCEpaTwOstSa    [XV)- 

TporcoXi;  ty;  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  t6  (SaxTiaTYpiov  tou 
Ayi'ou  'Iwawou  fiST*  twv  Tpiwv  opEtvaXxfowv,  Gupwv 
(wv  f,  (xia  <7y£&ia<!0£taa  U7c6  tou  Txi^pTOu  GswpstTat 
w;  Gauu-a  te/vtc,)  oi  vaol  ty;  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
tou  aytou  AaupsvTfou  xal  tou  ayi'ou  CTaupou,  ai  teV 
Taps;  (3t6Xio8Yixat  (wv  Y]  uiv  eOvixy)  TrEptE^st  oxTaxi- 
c/Ckitx  y£ip6ypa<pa  xal  300,000  Topu;,  rj  5  s  )aupEv- 
Ttavr,  ^sxaxtsyOaa  ir^ou^atOTaTa  v^Etp^ypacpa  'EXXy^- 
vtov  xal  AaTivwv  cuyypafpswv),  to  ev  w  vtopEUEV  rj  #7)- 
uoxprTtxT.  xu^pvYici;  apyaiov  avaxTopov,  rj  ei;  pioucstov 
pETa^XyiOEiara  ocxt'a  tou  Mt^aYiX  *AyyEXou,  xal  o\a<po- 
pa  fWyapa  ExpocwrcouvTa  tou;  ttj;  avayEWYSEw;  apy^i- 
«xtovixou;    puOptoiS;. 

*Enl  Tract  toutoi;    xal    eVt  rcoXXot;    aXXot;,  ^>6po; 

otEvvaou  £uyvw[j(.oo-uvYi{  ocpstXETat  £t;  tyv  £uvacT£{av 
twv  Ms&(xwv,  oitivs;  ou  [/.6vov  Eo^Ei^av  (XSyfaTY.V  guvs- 
civ  ev  ty,  ^ioixYi<76t  twv  xal  E7tsipa67)aav  va  PeXtiw- 
cwgi  ty,v  xaTa^aotv^Twv  xaTWT^pwv  toc^ewv  xal  va  Ta- 

U.WGIV  St;  TO'j;  U7tYjX60U5  TWV   TY|V  O^OVTYJ;  EUYifAEp£a{  OlO. 

ty;  yswpyta;  xal  tou  c{j(.7Uoptou,  aXX'    ETTpocTaTEucav 
xal  ^poYiyayov  o\a  ty;  [xsyaXo^wpou  TrsptOaX^sw;  twv- 
tyv  ava'TwTu^tv  twv  wpa(wv  tevvwv  xal  e7ci<ityiu.wv. 

Hspl  Ta  (xEGa  ty;  15yi;  exaTOVTasTY(pi&o;  rj  'Pw{ji.yi 
Yip^aTo  -raXiv  va  et:i5iwxyi  tyv  xaTOy_YjV  7cpwTEuou5r; 
tivo;  G^cew;  ev  ty)  IdTopla  twv  TEyvwv,  xal  6  t6te 
tzoltzx;  NixoXao;  6  tte^ttto;  Yjp.iXXaTO  jrpo;  tou;  Me 
o(xou;  ev  ty)  EcpEdEi  tou  Et;  aTrdxTYidiv  (3iSX(wv  xal 
XTiptwv,  'AXX'  a:  wpaiat  T£y^vai  oute    Itc*    auTOu  oute 

ETlt   riauXou   TOU  ^EUT^OOU  xal   St^TOU   TOU   TETOtpTOU  7TE- 

piE^V/jGY.tfav  tov  lo^ia^ovTa  exeivov  tut^ov  tyj;  ^wy(;  xal 
oiE'jGuv(j£w;,  8v  jj.6vov  y;  aTu,<5a^aipa  ty,;  'Pw^y;  y^ou- 
vaTO  va  lfjni;'j7W(jYi  -^  t6  wvEuaa  tou  BaTtxavou  va  tcs- 
piGaXiir,.  Touto  ouv^Svi  tw  1505  etci  tyI;  TrairwcuvY,; 
*IouXiou  tou  ^Eurspou,  ote  vip^aTO  7rpayp.aTi  6  ypucou; 
atwv  T7ic  pwp.atxyj;  t£yvy;.  Et;  auTOv  ocvyIxbi  yj  #d£a, 
8ti  Tuvso^Ecre  (jletoc  ty;  'Pw{/.yi;  toc  ovdp.aTa  tou  Bpa- 
(/.avTTj,  tou  Miya-/iX  'Ayy^Xou  xal  tou  *Pa<paY)X,  twv 
Tpiwv  toutwv  fjLEyaXwvufxwv  av^pwv.  oitive;  [xivouaiv 
Eiasl  <pwToo6Xoi  (papot  ev  tt)  7:op£ta  twv  wpatwv  TEyvwv 
xat  ol  67:0101  xaTa  ty,v  5iapxEiav  ty;;  16y;  exaTOVTas- 
TY.pioo;  avE^iSaaav  tyiv  vswT^pav  T^yvYv  ei;  to  u^ictov 
CYU.E10V  ty,;  XafjtTcpoTYT^;  ty,;.  Tou  jj,ev  TCpwTOu  E^aiaia 
xai  aGavara  i'pya  YJcrav  toc  apyixa  apyiTEXTOvixa  crys- 
01a  ty;    avouoooL/.Y,TEw;     tou  tcecyu-kjm-^vou   vaou  tou 

f        ,  ,         f  l  i        i  *        • 

ayiOU   llETpOU,    TOU   TCOXuTEXEiTTaTOU    Xal   [/EyaXcTCpETtE- 

CTaTou  7:dvTwv  twv  ev  t?j  t<jTop(a  yvwcTwv  xTYptwv* 
tou  oi  OEUT^pou,  at  TOiyoypaipiai  tou  ev  tw  BaTixa- 
vw  avaxT^pw  oittiveiou  7vapExXY<riou,  o^taipopa  ayaX- 
|/aTa  (wv  TTpwTtCTa  vjaav  6  EVTa<pia<7[i.6;  tou  XptcTOu, 
b  Mo;0gy,;  xal  6  Aaut£.)  xal  y;  f/EpEi  exteXeoi;  pt£ 
Tiva;  Tpo7:o7roiY,(JEi;  twv  Trepl  tou  ayi'ou  n^Tpou  oy£- 
oiwv  tou  Bpa^avTY'  tou  5e  Tp^TOu,  a't  Toiy_oypa<p(ai 
twv  aiGoucwv  xal  twv  Eiod^wv  twv  asaxro'pcov  tou  Ba- 
Tixavou  xal  xXeictki  Scat  ywcicTal  eix^ve;,  wv  ouj 
oXiyat  Ei5tv  azoTEGYaaupicuEvai  ev  toi;  7:XouaiojTaToi 


(jloutei'oi;  twv  avaxTopwv  tou  Pitti  xal  tou  Ufijji.  'Ev 
toi;  xaGiVpiact  TOUTOl«  tIv£  tva^OTafxiEui^vo;  a'-mpo; 
tuXouto;  ECaici'wv  i'pywv  t£Xvy;  apXa«a;  te  xal  vewte- 
pa^.'Ev  tw  Ufijji  uirapyEt  ^Arriv  Tt  xaXoujiEvov  Tn- 
buna,  oTrsp  TuspisxEt  luXoufftwTaTViv  xal  u^EpSaXXouday 
<ruXXoyYv  aptcTOupyYifxaTwv  apya'a;  yXuiyTixY;  *** 
vEWT^pa;  C"Ypa(p(a;.  MsTa£u  twv  TrpwTwv  UTcapx"  1 
7tEpi*9Y,u.o;  'Afppo^t'TY,  twv  Me^ixwv  (uspl  7)5  Eyp^fpY^av 
oux  axWot  UTCEpgoXtxot  Iwaivoi),  aufxuXEyaa  ixGXytwv, 
el;  ciTupo;  xal  6  v£o;  'A^^XXwv.  AEv  a'XXo  Jw^aTtov 
xaT^YETat  6tco  twv  ayaX^Twv  tyi;  N«56yi«  xal  twv 
texvwv  ty(;.    BE^at'w;  ou^ev  toutwv  eIve    ^pWTOTUWOV. 

M. ANArNOSTOnOYAOU 
AieueuvTY.c     tou  ev  BccTwvy,  (tyi;  'Au.epixTiO  cxTrxtBeu- 
xixou  Xuxefcu  TWV  TUfXwV. 
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Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 

Blind. 
The  total  number  of  blind  persons  connected  with  this  insti- 
tution Oct.  1,  1889,  was  226,  of  whom  206  belonged  to  the 
educational  departments,  and  20  were  employed  in  the  work- 
shop for  adults.  Those  connected  with  the  educational  depart- 
ments are  classified  as  follows  :  — 


Pupils  belonging  to  the  boys1  department, 
«  "  "       girls1  department, 

"  "  "       kindergarten,     . 

Teachers  and  employees, 

Domestics, 


Total, 


Jp'.TI/E 


oux 

c 


Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries, 

of  adults  belonging  to  Massachusetts, 

of  blind  persons  belonging  to  other  States, 


Total 


89 
68 
32 
14 
3 


20G 

110 

24 
92 

226 


mmm 


m 
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The  following  summary  of  the  annual  report  of  the  treasurer    able  to  analyze  the  gifts.     She  takes  great  delight  in  modellin 


to  the  corporation  represents  the  financial  status  of  the  insti- 
tution :  — 

Receipts. 

Cash  in  the  treasury  Oct.  1,  1888,    .  $37,306  52 

Annual  appropriation  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts  30,000  00 

Income  from  all  other  sources,        ....     55,027  94 

Legacies  and  donations, 5,211  00 

Legacies,    donations     and     contributions    to    the 

kindergarten  fund, 75,531  44 

Collection  of  mortgage  notes,  etc., ....      37,000  00 


with  clay,  in  which  she  is  very  successful.     She  has  a  ver 
active  mind,  is  ingenious  in  her  plans  and  skilful   in  executin 
them  without  assistance,  and  her  independence  and  self-reliancji 
are  remarkable. 


$240,079  90 


Disbursements. 

Maintenance,  superintendence  and  instruction,      .  $60,307  55 
Kindergarten  grading,  insurance,  and  repairs  on 

houses  let, -     .  1,640  18 

All  other  expenses, 16,235  38 

Investments, 99,650  00 

Cash  on  hand  in  New  England  Trust  Company,  to 

pay  mortgage, 50,000  00 

Cash  balance  in  treasury  Oct,  1,  1889,    ..        .        .  12,246  79 


$240,079  90 


The  year  just  ended  has  been  a  prosperous  one  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  institution.  The  kindergarten,  which  was  opened 
at  Jamaica  Plain  in  May,  1887,  for  very  young  blind  children, 
has  been  filled  to  overflowing,  notwithstanding  that  promotions 
have  twice  been  made  from  it  to  the  school  at  South  Boston. 
This  kindergarten  is  doing  an  admirable  work  in  promoting  the 
education  of  blind  children,;  for  not  only  are  its  pupils  better 
prepared  for  the  primary  instruction  given  the  youngest  classes 
at  the  South  Boston  school,  but  it  has  so  aroused  the  attention 
of  parents  to  the  importance  of  early  training,  that  the  admis- 
sions during  the  last  two  years  show  an  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  young  children.  With  such  material  the  school  can 
accomplish  better  results  than  heretofore. 

In  the  intellectual  department,  the  training  has  been  con- 
ducted on  the  same  general  principles  as  in  preceding  years ; 
the  pupils  have  made  good  progress,  and  a  class  of  eleven 
members  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June  last. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  musical  training  of  all  pupils 
who  have  sufficient  ability  in  that  direction  ;  and  this  education 
becomes  not  only  a  pleasant  accomplishment,  but  is  so  thorough 
that  it  fits  them  for  future  success  as  teachers,  vocalists,  pianists 
or  organists.  The  tuning  department  gives  very  thorough 
tuition  in  the  construction,  care  and  tuning  of  pianos,  —  a 
business  which  can  be  very  successfully  pursued  without  sight. 

The  printing  office  of  the  institution  is  gradually  enlarging 
its  work,  and  is  supplying  a  large  library  of  embossed  books, 
wall  and  dissected  maps,  and  other  tangible  apparatus  for  the 
use  of  the  blind. 

The  education  of  Edith  M.  Thomas,  the  blind  deaf-mute 
whose  case  was  mentioned  in  the  last  report  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  has  been  continued  with  very  gratifying  results. 
She  has  made  considerable  progress  in  language,  and  now 
understands  the  use  of  comparatives,  the  singular  and  plural 
of  nouns  and  the  personal  pronouns,  and  she  uses  prepositions 
with  greater  freedom  and  correctness.  The  manual  alphabet 
has  become  so  fain i liar  that  she  frcquentty  talks  to  herself  in 
finger  speech.  She  reads  from  embossed  books,  and  has 
recently  become  much  interested  in  so  doing ;  and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  watch  her  as  she  reads  to  her  teacher,  fol- 
lowing the  lines  with  the  fingers  of  her  left  hand,  while  with 
the  right  she  translates  the  words  into  the  manual  language. 
She  writes  a  legible  hand,  with  pencil ;  studies  elementary 
arithmetic;  has  taken  the  kindergarten  occupations,  and  is  now 
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«  Obstacles  are  things  to  be  overcome  » 

a  Gli  oslacoli  sono  cose  che  dobbiam    superare  »  Questa  sentenza  candida- 

mente  americana,  messa  fuori  dall'Istituto  bostoniano  pei  ciechi,  quando  festeggio 

il  50.°  anniversario  dal  ricevimento  di  Laura  Bridgman  -  la  prima  sordomuta 

cieca  cui  fu  largita  i'istruzione  -  merita   d'esser   ripetnta,  parlando  di  nuovo 

d'Elena  Keller  (1),  cue  la    sua   istitutrice  -  Miss  Sullivan  -  educa  e  istruisce 

con  perizia  singolare.  Gi  muove  a  parlarne,  un  altro  recente  opuscolo  (Helen 

Keller,  by  Mr.  Anagnos.  Boston,  Press  of  Geo.  Ellis.  1889),  che  l'egregio   au- 

tore  ha  formato  con  quanto  scrisse  sul  pietoso  e  attraente  argomento  nel  57.° 

Resoconto  annuale  dell'Istituto  Perkins  di  Boston.  Due  ritratti  della  prodigiosa 

fanciulla  cieca  e  sordomuta  fregiano  questa  pubblicazione:  uno  la  rappresenta 

in  mezza  figura;  l'altro,  seduta  in  atto  di  leggere. 

II  sig.  Anagnos  afferma   notabile  il  progresso    fisico,  morale  e  intellettuale 

della  fanciulla:  nonostante  la  rapidita  del  suo  sviluppo  corporeo,  la  sua  per- 
soncina  e  diritta,  ben  fatta  e  ben  proporzionata,  regolari  ed  armoniche  le  fat- 
tezze;  d'eccellente  salute,  mangia  con  appetito  e  dorme  saporitamente.  II  suo 
benessere  fisico  va  di  pari  passo  con  quello  intellettuale:  1' attivita  del  suo 
spirito  e  straordinaria  e  d'una  rara  energia.  I  medici  chiedono  spesso  al  sig. 
Anagnos  se  la  prodigiosa  fanciulla  sia  tranquilla  nel  sonno,  da  quanto  temono 
che  il  continuo  eccitamento  del  cervello  possa  influire  sulla  salute  e  nuocerle : 
dell'afiermativa  risposta  che  sempre  ricevono  fanno  grandi  meraviglie. 

Oramai  e  fuor  di  dubbio  ch'essa  non  ha  la  piu  lieve  percezione  della  luce 
e  del  suono :  la  cecita  e  la  sordita  sono  in  lei  assolute;  anzi,  pazienti  e  insistenti 
ricerche  han  provato  che  il  suono  e  la  luce  non  entrano  mai  ne'suoi  sogni. 
Chiestole  una  volta  se  avesse  mai  sognato  di  vedere  o  d'u'dire;  «  no,  no;  » 
essa  rispose  subito  e  con  veemenza,  «  sono  cieca  e  sorda  ».  Par  che  traduca 
sernpre  in  parole  i  suoi  pensieri,  e,  mentre  dorme,  le  sue  ditina  sillabano 
confuse  e  vaghe  fantasticherie.  II  cieco  nato  sogna  nero,  scrive  Maxime  du 
Camp,  dopo  una  visita  nella  casa  delle  suore  ciecho  di  S.  Paolo,  in  Parigi. 
V'interrogo  tre  suore  cieche  molto  intelligenti,  e  quel  ch' esse  gli  risposero  lo 
fe  certo  che  le  immagini  de'loro  sogni  sono  sempre  improntate  aU'udito  e  al 
tatto  e  nulla  di  comune  han  col  senso  visivo. 

L'acutezza  dei  sensi  di  Elena  Keller,  specie  del  tatto  e  del  sentire  in  ge- 
nerate, a  furia  d'  esercizio  ha  raggiunto  la  perfezione.  Riconosce  gli  amici 
appena  tocca  con  le  ditina  le  loro  rnani  o  i  loro  abiti;  non  le  sfugge  il  piu 
lieve  odore;  dalle  vibrazioni  che  si  ripercotono  sul  pavimento  avverie  il  suono 
d' un  pianoforte  o  d' un  organo,  e,  cosa  che  parrebbe  inverosimile,  se  non  lo 
affermasse  la  stessa  Miss  Sullivan,  s'accorge  perfino  dello  stato  d'animo  di  quei 
che  la  circondano.  «  Impossibile  -  scrive  l'egregia  istitutrice  -  che  chiunque 
conversa  con  Elena  sia  in  qualche  modo  allegro  o  mesto,  e  che  il  fatto  ri- 
manga  ignorato  dalla  fanciulla.  » 

Sia  in  casa  o  in  giardino,  in  campagna  o  in  citta,  in  vettura  o  in  battello, 
sempre  trova  il  modo  di  fare  osservazioni  e  domande;  sempre  impara  qualche 
cosa  ed  arricchisce  ognor  piu  il  suo  gia  ricco  intelletto:  il  conversare  non  e 
per  lei  che  una  lezione  continua;  sta  sempre  attenta:  un  organismo  meno  bene 
temprato  del  suo  non  reggerebbe,  forse,  a  sitfatto  incessante  lavorio;  ma  essa 
trova  come  un  compenso  e  un  equilibrio  nel  suo  naturale   ridondante  di  vita 


di  gaiezza  e  di  fidacia.  Non  e  da  dirsi  quantb  si  diletti  del  consorzio  di  coloro 

che  intendono  il  suo  linguaggio  manuale:  scrive  con  singolare  rapidita  i  suoi 

pensieri    nell'  aria,   poi   afferra  la  mano  del   suo    interlocutore    e,    con    anche 

maggior  rapidita,  segue,  sente,  -  indovina   quasi,    tant'e    pronta    la    sua    per- 

cezione  -  i  pensieri  altrui.  Lasciata  sola,  fa  la  calza  o   cuce  per  ore.   Modella 

in  creta  e  legge;  legge  molto:  preferisce,  piu  che  altro,  racconti  che  esercitano 

1' immaginazione,  leggendo,  si  china  sul  libro  con  uno  aspetto    che    denota    il 

il  piu  vivo  interesse,  e  mentre    l'indice    della    destra    scorre    lungo  la  linea, 

sillaba  coH'altra  mano  le  parole.  Ma  spesso  i  suoi  moviraenti  sono  cosi  veloci, 

da  restare  inintelligibili  sino  a'meglio  abituati  ad  intenderli. 

11  vocabolario  della  Keller  comprende  piu  di  tremila   parole,  ch'  essa    pud 

sillabar  senza  errori  e  adoperare  con  proprieta,  sia  che  parli  o  che  componga. 

«  La  padronanza  della    lingua  -  nota  Miss  Sullivan  -  e  cresciuta  via  via  con 

V  esperienze  sue  proprie.  Allorche  queste  erano  scarse  ed  elementari,  scarso  e 

limitato    era    pure  il  suo    vocabolario;  ma  via  via    che    piu    impara  su    tutto 

qaanto  la  circonda,  il  suo  discernimento    acquista    accuratezza,  le  sue    facolta 

razionali  divengono  piu  forti,  piu  attive,  piu  sottili,  ed  il  suo  linguaggio  prende 

maggior  logica  e  speditezza.  » 

La  parte  piu  disagevole  dell'insegnamento  era  per   certo  il  fare   intendere 

all'allieva  il  significato  intellettuyle  e  morale  di  certi  vocaboli.  Miss  Sullivan 
osserv6  i  moti  spontanei  dello  spirilo  d' Elena,  cercando  di  seguire  le  sug- 
gestioni  ch'essi  le  davano,  e  crede  che  la  fanciulla  pervenisse  a  capire  le 
astrazioni  del  linguaggio  piu  per  via  d*  associazione  d'idee  e  d'un  continuo 
ripetere,  che  non  per  via  di  spiegazioni. 

L'opuscolo  del  sig.  Anagnos  riporta  il  diario  di  Miss  Sullivan,  la  quale 
trascrive  alcuni  brani  di  quello  che  fa  tenere  alia  sua  stessa  allieva.  II  diario 
della  fanciullina  e  un  documento  umano  prezioso  e  attraente  quanto  mai:  ri- 
vela  non  solamente  lo  spirito  d'  osservazione  e  la  chiarezza  e  giustezza  delle 
sue  idee,  ma  puranco  la  bonta  d'  animo,  la  facolta  d'  affezionarsi,  di  sentire  e 
d'amare  di  questo  essere  singolare,  che  gli  amanti  della  poetica  fanciullezza 
-  esclama  il  sig.  Anagnos  -  non  possouo  che  tener  caro  e  noverar  tra  le 
gemme  dell'umanita.  C.  B. 


(1)  Vedi  VAmico  dei  Ciechi,  n.°  39  del  marzo  1887. 


Der 


Blindenfreund. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Verbesserung  des  Looses 

der  Blinden. 

(Orgao  der  Blindenanstalten,  der  Blindenlehrer-Congresse  nnd  des 
Verems  zur  Forderung  der  Rliodenbildung.) 

Unter  Mitwirkang   vieler  Blindenlehrer,  Aerzte  und  Blinden 
herausgegeben  und  red.g,rt  von  W.  Becker,  Director  der  Rheinischen 
Provinzial-Blindenanstalt  zu  Diiren 


Ars  pietasque  dabunt  lucem, 
caeciquc  vldebunt. 


M  3- Piiren,  den  15.  Marz  1890.  Jahrgang  X. 

L-  Laura  Bridgman. 

Vor  einigen  Monaten  starb  im  Blinden-Institute  zu  Boston  in 
Nordamenka  ein  Geschopf,  dessen  Lebenslauf  tiefstes  Mitleid  und 
zugleich  hochste  Bewunderang  hervorzurufen  geeignet  ist.  Als  zwei- 
jahnges  Kind  des  Gesichtes,  des  Gehors  und  des  Geruchssinnes  beraubt 
hat  Laura  Bridgman  mit  Hilfe  des  einzig  unversehrt  gebliebenen 
lastsinnes  Dank  einer  genial  ersonnenen  und  mit  bewundernswerther 
Beharrhchke.t  durchgefahrten  Methode,  sich  die  Fingersprache  der 
laubstummen  angeeignet,  Blindendruck  lesen  und  nach  Blindenart 
schre.ben  und  rechnen  gelernt.  So  ist  es  gelungen,  dieses  ungluck- 
hche  Wesen  aus  der  Vereinsamung  zu  befreien,  ihr  den  Verkehr  mit 
Menschen  zu  ermoglichen  und  ihr  reiche  Schiltze  menschlicher  Bil- 
dung  zuzufuhren.     Laura  Bridgman   hat  es  so   weit  gebracht,   dass 


« 


sie  selbst  eine  Schilderung  ihrer  Jugendzeit,  also  eine  Art  Autobiogra- 
phie,  niederschreiben  konnte,  wovon  Ausziige  unlangst  in  Amerika 
veroflfentlicht  wurden.  Sie  hat  ihr  sechzigstes  Lebensjahr  beinahe 
erreicht  und  sich  den  grossten  Theil  ihres  Lebens  hindurch  froh 
und  glucklich  gefiihlt.  Das  Wunder  ihrer  Erziehung  und  noch 
mehr  die  sieghafte  Kraft  des  Menschengeistes,  dem  ein  so  diirftiges 
Material  von  sinnlichen  Eindriicken  geniigte,  urn  die  Schatze  mensch- 
licher  Bildung  in  sich  aufzunehmen,  ist  in  den  vierziger  Jahren,  als 
die  erste  Kunde  davon  nach  Europa  kam,  vielfach  angestaunt  worden. 
In  Amerika  ist  das  Interesse  fur  Laura  Bridgman  immer  ein  sehr 
reges  geblieben,  und  erst  vor  zehn  Jahren  hat  Professor  Stanley 
Hall  sehr  interessante  psychologische  Experimente  mit  ihr  gemacht 
und  die  sehr  werthvollen  Resultate  in  der  englischen  Zeitschrift 
„Mind"  verbffentlicht.  In  Deutschland  hingegen  hat  man  sich  nur 
wenig  mit  dem  Falle  beschaftigt.  Laura  Bridgman  war  so  ziemlich 
vergessen  und  der  jiingeren  Generation  vielfach  ganz  unbekannt 
geblieben.  Ihr  Tod  bringt  sie  nun  wieder  in  Erinnerung,  und  so 
durfte  denn  ein  Riickblick  auf  dieses  arme  und  doch  so  merkwurdig 
reiche  Leben  nicht  unerwiinscht  kommen. 

Laura  Bridgman  kam  am  21.  December  1829  in  Hannover  in  New- 
Hampshire  in  Nordamerika  als  vollkommen  gesundes  Kind  zur  Welt. 
Ihre  Eltern  waren  wohlhabende,  anstandige  und  gutmuthige  Bauers- 
leute  von  massiger  Bildung.  Die  kleine  Laura  litt  in  den  ersten 
Monaten  bfter  an  heftigen  Krampfen,  entwickelte  sich  dann  aber 
prachtig  und  war  mit  zwei  Jahren  ein  ungewohnlich  lebhaftes  und 
aufgewecktes  Kind.  Sie  sprach  schon  einige  Worte  und  konnte 
sogar  einige  Buchstaben  des  Alphabets  unterscheiden.  Bald  darauf 
wurde  das  Kind  von  einem  heftigen  Scharlachfieber  ergriffen,  welches 
zwar  sein  Leben  verschonte,  aber  Gesicht  und  Gehor  fur  immer 
zersiorte.  Auch  der  Geruchssinn  wurde  erheblich  geschwacht,  und 
als  Laura  nach  mehr  als  zweijahrigem  Krankeln  sich  wieder  frei 
bewegen  konnte,  war  der  Tastsinn  der  einzige  Weg,  auf  dem  die 
Aussenwelt  dem  lebendig  gebliebenen  Geiste  Nahrung  zufiihren 
konnte.  Die  Sprache  verlernte  sie  allmahlich,  weil  sie  nicht  reden 
horte,  und  wurde  stamm,  weil  sie  taub  war. 

Laura  schien  jedoch  ihr  Ungluck  nicht  zu  fiihlen ;  sie  war  leb- 

haft  und  aufgeweckt  wie  friiher,    begleitete   ihre  Mutter  iiberallhin, 

wusste  ira  Elternhause  Bescheid   und   lernte  sogar   durch  Befuhlen 

der  Hande   von   ihrer  Mutter   Nahen,   Stricken   und  Flechten.     Die 

Verstandigung  mit  ihr   war   naturlich    sehr   schwer;    man    war   auf 

einige   wenige   Zeichen    beschrankt,    deren    Bedeutung    wiederholter 

Gebrauch   kennen   gelehrt  hatte.     So  bedeutete  Auflegen   der  Hand 

auf   ihren  Kopf,    dass  man   mit  ihr    zufrieden   sei,   Beriihrung  des 

Riickens   das  Gegentheil.     Die  Unmoglichkeit,    sich   verstandlich  zu 

machen,   brachte  oft  heftige  Zornesausbruche  hervor,  die  der  Vater 

zuweilen   mit  grosser  Harte   bestrafte.     „Da  war  ein  Wesen,"    sagt 

Charles  Dickens,    der   Laura   auf   seiner   amerikanischen    Reise   in 

Boston  sah,  „in  eine  Marmorzelle  eingeschlossen,  jedem  Lichtstrahl, 

jeder  Schallwelle  unzuganglich,  mit  einer  kleinen,  weissen  Hand,  die 

wie  durch  eine  Mauerritze  hervorragte,  irgend  einem  guten  Menschen 

winkend,   er  moge  einer  unsterblichen  Seele  helfen,   die  erweckt  zu 

werden  verlangt." 

Der  gute  Mensch  fand  sich,  und  die  Hiilfe  kam.  Dr.  Samuel 
Howe,  Leiter  des  kurz  zuvor  von  ihm  begriindeten  Blinden-Instituts 
in  Boston,  hatte  von  dem  blinden  taubstummen  Madchen  gehort 
und  sofort  den  Entschluss  gefasst,  dieses  Wesen,  wenn  moglich,  aus 
seiner  Vereinsamung  zu  befreien  und  ihm  den  Verkehr  mit  Menschen 
zu  erschliessen.  Er  begab  sich  sofort  nach  Laura's  Geburtsort  und 
brachte  die  Eltern  leicht  dazu,  das  Kind  dem  Blinden-Institut  zur 
Ausbildung  zu  ubergeben.  Im  October  1837  kam  das  noch  nicht 
achtjahrige  Madchen  nach  Boston,  und  bald  begann  der  Unterricht. 
Dr.  Howe  hat  in  den  Jahresberichten  des  Instituts  iiber  die  von 
ihm    eingeschlagene  Methode  Aufschluss    gegeben    und   iiber  die  all- 


rs 


mahlig  erzielten  staunenswerthen  Resultate  berichtet.  Diese  Jahres- 
berichte  sind  aber  nie  gesammelt  worden  und  ira  Buchhandel  nicht 
zu  haben.  Dr.  Howe  hat  auch  seine  Absicht,  eine  zusammenhangende 
ausfiihrliche  Darstellung  der  Entwicklung  Laura's  zu  geben,  nicht 
ausgefuhrt.*)  Da  mir  nun  der  Fall  namentlich  in  psychologischer 
Hinsicht  noch  keineswegs  geniigend  gewiirdigt  schien,  wendete  ich 
mich  diesbeziiglich  an  den  jetzigen  Director  des  Bostoner  Instituts, 
Dr.  M.  Anagnos,  den  Schwiegersohn  des  1876  verstorbenen  Dr.  Howe. 
Director  Anagnos  hatte  die  uberaus  grosse  Freundlichkeit,  mir 
sammtliche  auf  Laura  Bridgman  beziigliche  Berichte  zuzuscnden  und 
mich  so  in  den  Besitz  des  vollstandigen  Materials  fur  das  Studium 
dieses  Experiments  der  Natur  zu  setzen.  Auf  Grund  dieser  Berichte, 
sowie  einer  ausfuhrlichen  Biographic,  welche  eine  von  Laura's  Lehre- 
rinnen  verfasst  hat,  bin  ich  nun  in  der  Lage,  mitzutheilen,  wie  es 
moglich  geworden  ist,  ein  blindes,  taubstummes  Madchen  lesen  und 
schreiben  zu  lehren,  es  dahin  zu  bringen,  dass  es  mit  der  Finger- 
sprache  seine  Gedanken  ausdriicken  und  Andere,  die  sich  dieser 
Zeichen  bedienen  konnen,  leicht  und  sicher  verstehen  konnte,  und 
ihm  so  zum  Theile  wenigstens  wiederzugeben,  was  ihm  ein  grausames 
Geschick  fur  immer  geraubt  zu  haben  schien. 

Nach  ihrer  Ankunft  im  Institute  liess  man  Laura  durch  einige 
Tage  sich  an  die  neue  Umgebung  gewohnen,  dann  begann  eine  Lehre- 
rin,  Miss  Drew,  in  Gemeinschaft  mit  Dr.  Howe  den  Unterricht. 
Dr.  Howe  hatte  mehrere  Papierstreifen  mitgebracht,  auf  denen  in 
erhabenem  Blindendruck  die  Namen  haufig  vorkommender  Gegen- 
stande,  wie  Messer,  Schlussel,  Stuhl,  Loffel  u.  dergl.  gedruckt  waren. 
Von  jedem  solchen  Streifen  hatte  er  zwei  Exemplare,  den  einen 
befestigte  er  an  den  betreffenden  Gegenstand,  der  andere  blieb  lose. 
Zuerst  gab  man  ihr  nun  das  Wort  ,, knife"  (Messer)  auf  dem  losen 
Streifen  und  liess  ihre  Finger  dariiber  hingleiten,  wie  es  die  Blinden 
beim  Lesen  thun.  Dann  gab  man  ihr  das  Messer  mit  dem  daran  geklebten 
gleich  beschriebenen  Streifen  in  die  Hand,  liess  sie  die  Buchstaben 
befiihlen  und  machte  ihr  durch  ein  Zeichen  begreiflich,  dass  beide 
Streifen  gleich  seien.  Sie  begriff  das  leicht.  Dasselbe  that  man 
nun  mit  anderen  Gegenstanden  und  wiederholte  dies  am  nachsten 
Tage.  Anfangs  bekam  sie  nun  die  Vorstellung,  dass  einige  Streifen 
einander  glichen,  andere  nicht.  Am  dritten  Tage  jedoch  begann  sie 
einzusehen,  dass  die  Worte  auf  den  Papierstreifen  die  Gegenstande 
bedeuteten,  an  welchen  sie  befestigt  waren.  Sie  nahm  namlich  das  Wort 
, .chair"  (Stuhl)  und  legte  es  auf  einen  Stuhl,  dann  auf  einen  zweiten, 

*)  Die  actenmassige  Darstellung  des  Lebens-  und  Entwickelungsganges  der 
Laura  Bridgman  ist  in  dem  Jahresberichte  iiber  die  Bostoner  Blindenanstalten 
de  1889  enthalten.    Die  Redaction, 

wahrcnd  ein  verstandnissinniges  Lacheln  ihr  bis  dahin  verdutztes 
Antlitz  erhellte  und  ihre  offenbare  innere  Befriedigung  ihren  Lehr- 
meistern  die  Versicherung  gab,  dass  sie  ihre  erste  Lection  begriffen 
habe.  In  den  folgenden  Lectionen  gab  man  ihr  ein  Wort  und  sie 
suchte  den  entsprechenden  Gegenstand,  urn,  wenn  sie  inn  gefunden, 
den  Streifen  darauf  zu  legen,  oder  umgekehrt,  sie  bekam  den 
Gegenstand  und  suchte  den  Papierstreifen  mit  dem  Namen  desselben. 

Bis  dahin  hatte  sie  jedes  Wort  als  ein  Ganzes  kennen  gelernt. 
Urn  ihr  nun  beizubringen,  dass  jedes,  aus  mehreren  Zeichen  be- 
stehend,  sich  aus  ihnen  zusammensetzen  lasse,  liess  Dr.  Howe 
mehrere  Alphabete  aus  Metalltypen  anfertigen,  und  man  lehrte  sie 
nun,  die  Typen  so  zu  legen,  dass  die  ihr  schon  bekannten  Wbrter 
sich  ergaben.  War  ihr  dies  gelungen,  dann  nahm  sie  voll  Freude 
die  so  arrangirten  Lettern  zusammen  und  legte  sie  auf  den  dem 
Worte  entsprechenden  Gegenstand.  Bald  hatte  sie  die  alphabetische 
Ordnung  der  Lettern  sich  gemerkt  und  wusste  die  Typen  nach  dem 
Gebrauche  richtig  in  den  Hasten  zu  legen.  Immer,  wenn  sie  eine 
Schwierigkeit  uberwunden  hatte,  erhellte  ein  freudiges  Lacheln  ihr 
Antlitz,  welches  auch  taglich  ausdrucksvoller  und  intelligenter  wurde. 

Nach    zwei  Monaten    lehrte    man    sie   das  Finger- Alphabet  der 


Taubstummen.  Lassen  wir  dariiber  Dr.  Howe  selbst  berichten :  „Es 
ist  zura  Entzucken  und  zum  Staunen  zugleich,  zu  sehen,  wie  rasch, 
wie  correct  und  mit  welcher  Lust  das  Kind  in  seiner  Lernarbeit 
fortschreitet.  Ihre  Lehrerin  gibt  ihr  einen  ihr  neuen  Gegenstand, 
z.  B.  einen  Bleistift  (pencil),  lasst  sie  denselben  zunachst  unter- 
suchen  und  sich  so  eine  Vorstellung  vom  Gebrauche  dessel  ben  bilden. 
Dann  lehrt  sie  sie  das  Wort  dafiir,  indem  sie  die  Zeichen  fur  die 
Buchstaben  mit  ihren  eigenen  Fingern  macht.  Das  Kind  ergreift 
ihre  Hand,  befuhlt  die  Finger,  wahrend  diese  die  einzelnen  Buch- 
staben darstellt;  Laura  wird  aufmerksam  und  gespannt,  ihr  Mund 
ist  offen,  sie  scheint  kaum  zu  athmen,  und  ihr  anfangs  angstlichcr 
Gesichtsausdruck  geht  allmahlich  in  ein  Lacheln  ttber,  so  wie  sie  das 
Gelernte  versteht.  Dann  hebt  sie  ihre  kleine  Hand  empor  und  buch- 
stabirt  das  Wort  ira  Finger- Alphabet;  dann  nimmt  sie  ihre  Typen, 
setzt  das  Wort  zusammen,  und  una  ganz  sicher  zu  sein,  dass  sic 
Alles  richtig  verstanden,  legt  sie  die  zum  Worte  geordneten  Typen 
auf  oder  nebcn  den  Bleistift.  In  der  Fingersprache  erlangte  Laura 
bald  eine  erstaunliche  Fertigkeit,  sovvohl  im  Gebrauche  als  im  Ver- 
stehen  derselben.  Selbst  im  Schlafe  sprach  sie,  wie  wiederholt 
beobachtet  wurde,  mit  den  Fingern,  allein  sie  machte  die  Zeichen 
so  schnell,  dass  es  unmoglich  war,  abzulesen,  was  sie  sagte. 

Sie  lernte  zuerst  Namen  von  Dingen ;  im  ersten  der  sie  be- 
treffenden  Berichte  vom  Jahre  1837  pagt  Dr.  Howe,  sie  habe  bis 
jetzt  nur  Substantia  gelernt.  Bezeichnungen  von  Eigenschaften, 
die  sinnlich  wahrnehmbar  sind,  wie  „hart",  „weich",  machten  ihr 
keine  Schwierigkeiten.  Kleine  Satze  mit  Zeitwortern  der  Bewegung, 
wie  shut  door,  give  book,  lernte  sie  leicht,  wenn  man  ihr  zugleich 
mit  dem  Vorgange  die  Worte  gab.  Ihre  Lernbegier  war  ungemein 
gross,  und  sie  fiihrte  durch  Fragen  die  Lehrerin  oft  weit  ab  von 
dem  Gegenstande  der  Lection.  Die  blinden  Madchen  im  Institute 
gewannen  Laura  sehr  lieb,  und  viele  lernten  ihr  zu  Liebe  die  Finger- 
sprache, urn  mit  ihr  sprechen  zu  konnen ;  durch  diesen  steten 
Wechselverkehr  wurde  ihr  Wortvorrath  immer  reicher,  und  erst 
dadurch  stellte  sich  die  nothige  Leichtigkeit  und  Sicherheit  im  Ge- 
brauche der  Sprache  her.  Im  Jahre  1839  lernte  sie  schreiben. 
„Es  war  amusant,"  schreibt  Dr.  Howe,  ,,Zeuge  des  stummen  Stau- 
nens  zu  sein,  mit  welchem  sie  sich  ihrer  Aufgabe  hingab,  der  Ge- 
lehrigkeit,  mit  welcher  sie  jede  Bewegung  nachahmte,  und  der  Aus- 
dauer,  mit  welcher  sie  den  Bleistift  immer  vvieder  in  derselben  Spur 
hin  und  her  bewegte,  bis  sie  den  Buchstaben  bilden  konnte.  Als 
aber  endlich  die  Einsicht  in  ihr  zu  dammern  begann,  dass  sie  durch 
dieses  geheimnissvolle  Verfahren  anderen  Personen  ihre  Gedanken 
mittheilen  konnte,  da  war  ihre  Freude  grenzenlos.  Niemals  hat  ein 
Kind  mit  mehr  Lust  und  Freude  sich  einer  Arbeit  hingegeben,  als 
sie  in  diesem  Falle,  und  in  wenigen  Monaten  konnte  sie  jeden  Buch- 
staben deutlich  hervorbringen  und  die  Worte  von  einander  trennen. 
Sie  schrieb  auch  bald  darauf  ohne  jede  Nachhiilfe  ihrer  Mutter 
einen  Brief,  in  welchem  sie  dieselbe  ihres  Wohlseins  versicherte  und 
die  Erwartung  auf  deren  baldigen  Besuch  aussprach.  Eine  Copie 
dieses  ist  der  oben  erwahnten  Biographie  beigegeben.  Der  Brief  ist 
vollkommen  leserlich  geschrieben  und  besteht  aus  kurzen,  ohne  Ver- 
bindung  aneinandergereihten  Satzen.  ,, Laura  wird  der  Mutter  Brief 
schreiben.  Laura  wird  mit  Vater  fahren.  Laura  wird  fur  Mutter 
(eine)  Borse  machen.  Laura  wird  bei  Mutter  schlafen.  Dann  wird 
Mutter  Laura  lieb  haben  und  kussen"  u.  s.  w. 

So  war  denn  das  blinde,  taubstumme  Madchen  in  den  Stand 
gesetzt,  seine  Gedanken  in  einer  gebildeten  Sprache  auszudriicken 
und  fremde  Gedanken  zu  verstehen,  wenn  dieselben  sich  jn  die  ihr 
zugangliche  Form  kleideten.  Sehr  viele  Leute  lernten  ihr  zu  Liebe 
die  Fingersprache,  und  durch  diesen  Verkehr  sowie  durch  die 
Lecture  von  Buchern  in  Blindendruck  wurde  ihre  Ausdrucksweise 
immer  reicher  und  gewandter.  Sie  wurde  angehalten,  ein  Tagebuch 
zu  fuhren    und  ofter    kleine  Erzahlungen,    die   man    ihr  vorgelesen, 


den  nachsten  Tag  aus  dem  Gedachtnisse  niederzuschreiben.  Aus  den 
mitgetheilten  Proben  kann  man  vielfach  sehen,  wie  sie  mit  treuem 
Gedachtnisse  den  Kern  der  Erzahlung  erfasst  und  dieselbe  oft 
ziemlich  frei  wiedergibt.  -  (Schluss  folgt,) 

Der 


Zeitsclirift  fiir  Verbesserung  des  Looses 

der  Blinden. 

(Organ  der  Blindenanstalten,  der  Blindenlehrer  -  Congresse  und  des 
Vereins  zur  Forderung  der  Rlindenbildung.) 

Unter  Mitwirknng   vieler  Blindenlehrer,  Aerzte  und  Blinden 

lieraiisgegolien   und  redigirt  von  W.  Meeker,  Director  der  Rheinischen 

Provinzial-Blindenanstalt  zu  Diiren. 

ArH  pietasque  dabimt  lncem_ 
caeciquc  videbunt. 


A  4  u.  5.  Diiren,  den  25.  April  1890.  Jahrgang  X. 


L.-  Laura  Bridgman. 

(Schluss.) 

Dr.  Howe  regte  sie  haufig  an,  Erinnerungen  aus  ihrer  Kind- 
heit  wachzurufen  nnd  niederzuschreiben.  Diesen  Anregungen  vcr- 
danken  wir  ihre  Autobiographic,  aus  welcher,  wie  schon  erwahnt, 
Ausziige  kiirzlich  veroffentlicht  wurden.  Als  Probe  ibres  Styls  mag 
folgende  Stelle  dienen,  die  iiber  ihre  ersten  Vorstellungen  vom  Tode 
bcrichtct :  ,,Mein  Vater  pflegte  gctodtcte  Thiere  in  die  Kiicbc  zu 
hringen  und  legte  sie  auf  eine  Seite  des  Gemaches.  Als  ich  das 
bemerkte,  machte  es  mich  schaudern,  weil  ich  nicht  wusste,  was 
das  Ding  war.  Ich  hasste  es,  mich  dem  Todten  zu  nabern.  Eines 
Morgens  ging  ich  einen  kurzen  Gang  mit  meiner  Mutter.  Ich  ging 
fiir  eine  Zeit  in  ein  hiibsches  Zimmer.  Sie  nahmen  mich  in  ein 
Zimmer,  wo  sich  ein  Sarg  befand.  Ich  steckte  meine  Hand  in  den 
Sarg  und  fiihlte  etwas  so  Eigentbiimlicbes.  Es  crschreckte  mich  in 
iinangenehmer  Weise.  Ich  fand  etwas  Todtes  sorgfaltig  in  ein 
seidenes  Tuch  gehullt.  Es  muss  ein  Korper  gewesen  sein,  der 
(f'ruher)  Leben  (^eliabt)  hatte.  Ich  batte  koine  Lust,  es  zu  wa^en, 
den  Korper  zu  untersuchen,  denn  ich  war  bestiirzt.  Eine  Person 
stand  an  meiner  Seite  der  Thtir,  sehr  ruhig  auf  den  Todten  blickend, 
und  sie  beruhrten  sein  umwolktes  (clouded)  Auge  und  streichelten 
es,  als  ob  die  Thranen  iiber  sein  Gesicht  flossen."  Dies  geschah 
vor  Laura's  Eintritt  ins  Institut,  und  es  unterliegt  keinem  Zweifel, 
dass  erst  die  durch  ihre  Ausbildung  erlangte  Fahigkeit,  in  Worten 
zu  denken,  ihre  Erinnerungen  klarte  und  es  ihr  moglich  machte, 
iiber  ihre  erste  Jugendzeit  so  reiche  und  interessante  Aufschliisse 
zu  geben.  Ihre  Scheu  vor  Todten  hielt  ubrigens  auch  spater  an. 
In  der  Kiiche  des  Institutes  bekam  sie  einmal  zufallig  ein  todtes 
Iluhn  zu  fiihlen  und    wollte  darauf   wochenlang  kein  Fleisch  essen. 

Laura's  weitere  Ausbildung,  wie  sie  Rechnen,  Geographic,  Ge- 
schichte,  etwas  Naturkunde  lerute,  bietet  lange  uicht  mehr  das 
Interesse,  mit  welchem  man  dem  Elementar-Unterrichte  folgt.  Wir 
wollen  daher  lieber  Uber  einige  andere  merkwiirdige  Erscheinungen 
in  ihrer  seelischen  Entwicklung  berichten. 

Gesicht  und  Gehbr  blieben  fiir  innner  zerstort,  ihr  Geruchssinn 
besserte  sich  allmahlig,  geradezu  erstaunlich  aber  sind  die  Leistungen, 
welche  der  immer  mebr  ausgebildete  Tastsinn  zuwege  brachte.  Von 
den  mehr  als  fiinfzig  Personen,  welche  das  Institut  bewohnten, 
erkannte  Laura  jeden  Einzelnen  sofort  bei  Beriihrung  der  Hand 
oder  des  Kleides.  Wenn  im  Zimmer,  wo  sie  sich  gerade  aufhielt, 
gesprochen  oder  musicirt  wurde,  verriethen  es  ihr  sofort  die  Schwin- 
gungen  des  Fussbodens.     ,,Der  Schall  konnnt  durch  den  Fussboden 


zu  raeinen  Fiissen   und   von   da  zu  meinem  Kopfe",   pflegte  sie  zu  °  / 

sagen.     Wenn  Laura  des  Morgens   ervvachte  und    vvissen    vvollte,   ob 

es  Zeit  sei,  aufzustehen,  stecktc  sie  den  Finger  durch  das  Schliisscl- 

loch    einer    Thiir,    welche   ins    Sehlafzimnier    der    blinden-  Madchen 

fiihrte,    und  wenn  die  Kinder   schon  vvach    vvaren,    fuhlte  sie  es  an 

der  Erschiitteiung  der  Thiir.     Eines  Abends   kehrte    ihre   Lehrerin 

Miss    Swift   (dieselbe,    die    ihre  Biographic    gesehrieben)    von    einem 

Wege    in   die   Stadt    zuriick,    geht    in    den    Salon    und    rindet   dort 

Jeannetten,  Dr.  Howe's  Schwester,  allein.    Nach  einer  Weile  kommt 

Laura,  die  von  der  Riickkehr  ihrer  Lehrerin  nichts  wissen  konnte, 

hinein,    setzt  sich  auf  das  Sopha  und  strickt,     Nach    einer  Viertel- 

stunde  fragt   sie  Jeannetten:    ,,Wer  spricht  mit  Ihnen?    Ich  denke, 

es  ist  Swift."     Auf  die  Frage.  woher  sie  das  wisse,  antwortete  sie: 

„Ich  filhltc  sie  sprechen."     Es   bereitete  Laura    grosses  Versniigen, 

eine  Spieldose    in    den  Handen   zu    halten,    wahrend    das  Werk    im 

Gange  war;    ihr  Gesicht   strahlte   ordentlich    vor  Entziicken,    wenn 

sio  die  Tonwellen   fuhlte.     Sie    hatte   somit   eine  Art  musikalischen 

Genusses,  ohne  einen  einzigen  Ton  zu  horen. 

Noch  merkwurdiger  und  nanientlich  in  psychologischer  Hinsicht 
wichtiger  sind  die  eigenthiimlichen  Laute  (noises),  welche  Laura  oft 
von  sich  gab.  Sie  bezeichnete  mit  diesen  Lauten  verschiedene 
Personen  ihrer  Umgebung,  und  zwar  hatte  sie  fur  jede  Person  cin 
besonderes  Zeichen.  ,, Kommt  sie  ins  Zimmer,"  berichtet  Dr.  Howe, 
.,begriisst  sie  jede  Person  mit  ihrem  Zeichen,  das  schrill  und  in 
hohem  Tone  hervorgestossen  wird.  Jedes  Kind  erkennt  den  Ton 
und  weiss,  welche  Person  er  bezeichnet.  Spricht  sie  von  der  Per- 
son, dann  buchstabirt  sie  den  Namen  derselben  an  den  Fingern, 
doch  hbrt  man  sie  bfter  diese  Laute  von  sich  geben,  wenn  sie  allein 
ist.  Als  ich  sie  einst  fragte,  warum  sie  einen  gewissen  Laut  von 
sich  gebe,  statt  den  Namen  der  Person  an  den  Fingern  zu  buch- 
stabiren,  sagte  sie:  ,,Ich  denke  an  den  Laut  fiir  Jeannette  (die 
schon  erwahnte  Schwester  Dr.  Howe's),  wenn  ich  denke,  wie  sie 
inir  gute  Sachen  gibt;  ich  denke  da  nicht  daran,  ihren  Namen  mit 
den  Fingern  zu  buchstabiren."  Ein  andersmal,  als  ich  hbrte,  wie 
sie  im  Nebenzimmer  eben  diesen  Laut  von  sich  gab,  eilte  ich  zu 
ihr  und  fragte,  warum  sie  das  thue.  Ihie  Antwort  war:  ,,Weil  ich 
daran  denke,  wie  sie  mich  lieb  hat,  und  wie  ich  sie  lieb  habe." 
Man  sieht  daraus,  dass  diese  Laute  eine  Art  Kosenamen  fiir  die 
bestimmten  Personen  waren,  und  kann  daraus  entnehmen,  wie  natur- 
gemass  es  fur  den  Menschen  ist,  Gefiihle  durch  Laute  auszudriicken, 
woraus  sich  vielleicht  fiir  den  Ursprung  und  die  Entwicklung  der 
Sprache  Schliisse  ziehen  lassen.  Laura  pflegte  auch  solche  Laute 
von  sich  zu  geben,  die  nur  Gefiihle  ausdriickten.  Diese  ,, emotional 
noises'-  hat  Professor  Stanley  Hall  genau  beobachtet.  Laura  brachte 
sie  ganz  unbcwusst  hervor  und  merkte  es  erst,  wenn  ihre  Lehrc- 
rinnen.  die  bcmiiht  waren,  ihr  diese  Aeusserungen  abzugewohnen, 
die  Hand  auf  ihren  Mund  legten.  Von  Stanley  Hall  befragt,  gab 
sie  an,  dass  sie  drei  solcher  ,, noises"  vorstellen  konne,  ohne  sie  zu 
mach.cn;  sie  absichtlich  hervorzubringen  ohne  das  sie  crregende  Gc~ 
fiihl,  war  sie  nicht  im  Stande. 

Nun  noch  Einiges  iiber  die  moralische  und  religiose  Entwick- 
lutyg  Laura's.  Sie  war  in  ge,i;  Kegel  frohlich  und  heiter,  spieltc 
gern  mit  den  anderen  Kindern  und  neckte  sich  mit  ihnen.  Zornes- 
ausbriiche  kamen  auch  spater  noch  vor,  allein  sie  wurden  immer 
seltener.  Ein  starkes  Gefiihl  fur  Recht  und  Unrecht  war  in  ihr 
entwickelt,  und  sie  bereute  jede  Luge,  jede  Bosheit  sehr  bald  und 
aufrichtig.  Merkwurdi^  war  ihre  Zuriickhaltung  gegenuber  dem 
mannlichen  Geschlecht.  Dr.  Howe  war  fast  der  einzige  Mann,  zu 
dem  sie  Zutrauen  hatte,  wahrend  sie  fiir  die  weiblichen  Bewohncr 
des  Instituts  grosse  Zuneigung  an  den  Tag  legte.  Charles  Dickens 
erzahlt,  dass  sie  seine  Hand  sofort  zuruckwies,  wahrend  sie  die 
seiner  Frau  in  der  ihrigen  behielt,  sich  von  ihr  liebkosen  liess  und 
mit  madchenhafter  Neu<»ierde  ihre  Kleidun''  untersuchte.    Fiir  schonc 


< 
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Kleider  hatte  sie  grosse  Vorliebe  und  liebte  es  sehr,  sich  zu  schmiicken. 
Sexuelle  Regungen  sind  nie  an  ihr  bemerkt  worden. 

Ihre  religiose  Erziehung  wollte  Dr.  Howe  ganz  allein  iiber- 
nehmen  und  wies  die  Lehrerinnen  an,  sie  mit  alien  derartigen 
Fragen  an  ihn  zu  verweisen.  Allein  wahrend  einer  langeren  Reise,  die 
er  nach  Europa  unternahm,  hatte  man  ihr  stiengdogmatische  Glaubens- 
satze  beigebracht,   die  sie  bis  zum  Ernie   ihres  Lebens  ,be\vahrt  hat. 

Laura  Bridgman's  Erziehung  hat  bereits  mehreren  anderen 
ungliicklichen  Wesen,  die  im  gleichen  Falle  vvaren,  Hilfe  gebracht. 
Einen  blinden,  taubstummen  Knaben,  Oliver  Caswell,  der  im  gleichen 
Alter  mit  Laura  war,  aber  spater  als  sie  ins  Institut  kam,  hat  sie 
selbst  in  der  Fingersprache  unterrichtet.  Mehrere  solehe  Falle 
sind  in  Schweden  vorgekommcn,  und  die  letzten  Berichte  des  Bo- 
stoner Institutes  erzahlen  von  einem  Wunderkinde,  Helene  Keller, 
die  ebenfalls  blind,  stunim  wie  Laura,  jedoch  weitaus  begabter  ist. 
Sie  ist  jetzt  neun  Jahre  alt  und  wird  nach  Dr.  Howe's  Methode 
seit  mehr  als  einem  Jahre  unterrichtet;  ihre  Leistungen  sind  geradez'u 
phanomenal.  Dire  Briel'e,  von  denen  die  Berichte  Facsimiles  geben, 
wiirden  jedein  vollsinnigen  Kinde  in  ihrem  Alter  Ehre  machen. 

Dr.  Howe's  menschenfieundliche  Arbeit  ist  keine  vergebliche 
gewesen.  Ausser  ihrem  hohen  sittlichen  Werthe  hat  sie  noch  einen 
eminent  wissenschaftlichen.  Das  Material,  das  Laura  Bridgman's 
Erziehung  geliefert,  ist  noch  nicht  geniigend  verarbeitet  und  wird 
uns  vielleicht  noch  manchen  Blick  thuu  lassen  in  die  Tiefe  der 
Menschenseele.  Die  Wissenschait  kann  vom  Leiden  der  Menschheit 
keinen  schoneren  Gebrauch  machen,  als  indent)  sie  dieses  Leiden  dazu 
benutzt,  die  Summe  unserer  Kenntnisse  zu  vermehren,  unsere  Herr- 
schaft  iiber  die  Natur  zu  erweitern  und  diese  Herrschatt  auszuiiben 
zum  Wohle  der  Gesammtheit.  Unter  der  Hand  der  Wissenschaft  ver- 
wandelt  sich,  wie  im  Munde  Bileam's,  der  Fluch  zum  Segen. 

Dr.  Jerusalem,  „N.  F.  Presse." 

Das  Verdienst,  mit  diesem  psychologisch  so  interessanten  Falle  auch  die 
wissenschaftli.che  Literatur  Deutschlands  bekannt  zu  machen,  gebuhrt  Dr.  Jerusalem 
in  Wien,  der  sich  mil  der  Idee  beschaftigt,  eine  grossere  Abhandlung  til)er  diesen 
hochst  mcrkwurdigen  Fall  herauszugeben.  Wir  erlauben  uns  zu  bemerken,  dass 
audi  im  Monatshefie  (Heft  4,  18K9)  der  illustrirten  Zeilschrift  ,,Vom  Fels  zum 
Meer"   cine  griissere  Abhandlung  iiber  Laura  Bridgman  zu  finden  ist. 


— fi  Der  Bericht  iiber  die  „ Perkins  institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind"  zu  Boston  de  1889  liegt  in  einem  379  Seiten  starken  Octav-Bande 
vor  uns  und  bringt  uns  des  Wissenswerthen  sehr  viel.  Zunacbst  ist  darin  eine 
ausfuhrliche  actenmiissige  Darstellung  des  Lebens-  und  Bildungsganges  der  vor 
kurzem  verstorbenen  Taubstumm-Blinden  Laura  Bridgman  enthalten,  der  fur 
Psychologen  und  Lebrer,  namentlich  fiir  Lehrer  von  anormalen  Kindern,  vide 
dankenswerthe  Aufschliisse  und  Winke  bietet.  Eine  kurze  Lebensbeschreibung 
dieser  merkwflrdigen  Person,  die  sckon  lange  die  Aufmerksamk'it  der  padago- 
giscben  Welt  in  Spannung  gehalten  bat,  ist  in  der  vorliegenden  und  der  vorher- 
gehenden  Nummer  d  Bl.  entkalten.  Die  Bostoner  Anstalt  hat  augenblicklich 
wiederum  2  Zoglinge,  die  blind  und  taubstumm  zugleich  sind,  Helen  Keller  und 
Edith  Thomas,  beide  rei'ht  bildbar^  Madchen,  deren  Entwicklung  schrittweise 
in  den  Bostoner  Jabresberichte::  verfolgt  wird.  Audi  in  diesem  neuesten  Berichte 
sind  wiederum  mehrere  von  diesen  dreisinnigen  Kindern  geschriebene  Briefe  wie 
auch  viele  intoressante  Angaben  iiber  die  Fortschritto  in  der  Entwiekelung  ihres 
Geistes  und  GemutbsVhens  b'nfH'aUbn,  Die  Boston  r  Anstalt  zahlte  im  Ganzen 
240  Blinde,  und  zwa.r'  173  (d.iruntor  1  ■>  l)linde  Lebrer  und  Bedicnstotei  in  der 
Ilauptanstalt,  33  in  derri  vor  2  Jahnm  eingericbtelen  Kindergarten  und  20  in  der 
Werkstattc  fiir  Krwachsene.  An  tier  Anstalt  sind  thiitig:  1  Director  (M  Anagnos) 
1  Director-Stellvertrctcr,  '.)  Schullchrer  resp.  Lehrciinnen,  15  Lehrer  und  Leh- 
rerinnen der  Musik,  2  Stiimnlehrer,  10  Lehrer  und  Lehrerinnen  der  Handarbeiten 
und  noch  13  sonstige  Bedionstete.  Im  Kindergarten  wird  das  Frobel'sche  Er- 
ziehungssystem  in  dleu  seinen  Ilauptsiitzeu  angewandt.  Die  auf  das  reichste  aus- 
gestattete  Anstaltsdruckerei  liefert  mehr  Beliefbiicher  als  alle  Druckereien  der 
dcutschmlendeu  Liinder  zusammen;  bis  jet/t  sind  dort  119  Biinde  Schul-,  Unter- 
haltungs-  und  Belehrungsschriften  gedrtiekt  worden,  viele  davon  schon  in  mehreren 
Auflagen.  Leider  erfahren  wir  nichts  uber  das  Schicksal  der  Kntlassencn  dieser 
Anstalt,  die  in  Bezug  auf  Scbulunterricbt  und  al'gemeinc  Erziehung  es  mit  jedcr 
europai6cheu  Anstalt  aufnehmen  kann 
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Readers  of  "the  biographical  sketch  of  little  Helen 
Keller,  the  blind  deaf-mute,  which  appeared  in  St. 
Nicholas  for  September,  1889,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
the  bright  little  girl  has  recently  been  taught  to  speak 
and  can  now  readily  make  herself  understood. 

We  take  much  pleasure  in  giving  to  our  readers  the 
following  simple  story  which  Helen  wrote  especially  for 
St.  Nicholas  : 

SISTER   MABEL. 
By  Helen  A.  Keller. 


Harry  is  twelve  years  old.  He  has  two  little  sisters, 
both  younger  than  himself.  Mabel  is  ten  and  Kitty  is 
five  years  of  age.  They  live  in  a  beautiful  and  quiet  vil- 
lage, in  a  far-away  southern  country,  where  the  sun  shines 
brighdy  nearly  all  the  year,  and  where  the  little  birds 
fill  the  air  with  their  glad  songs  from  morning  until 
night,  and  where  each  gentle  breeze  is  sweet  with  the 
perfume  of  roses,  jasmines,  and  magnolias.  Harry  and 
Kitty  have  a  little  garden  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house, 
which  they  plant,  and  carefully  tend.  Harry  digs  and 
plows  the  ground  because  he  is  taller  and  stronger  than 
Kitty.  When  the  ground  is  all  ready,  Kitty  helps  sow 
the  seeds  and  cover  them  lightly  with  the  soil.  Then 
they  bring  water  from  the  well  to  sprinkle  over  them. 
The  little  boy  and  his  wee  sister  are  very  happy  together. 

Mabel  loves  to  watch  them  at  play  from  her  window. 
Mabel  is  an  invalid.  She  has  never  been  able  to  run  and 
frolic  with  her  brother  and  sister  ;  but  Mabel  is  not  often 
sad.  She  sits  by  the  window  with  the  warm  sunshine 
upon  her  pretty  brown  hair  and  pale  face,  and  chats  hap- 
pily to  the  other  children  while  they  work  or  play.  Some- 
times a  sad  feeling  comes  into  Mabel's  heart  because  she 
cannot  run  and  skip  like  other  little  girls,  but  she  wipes 
away  the  tears  quickly  when  she  sees  her  brother  or  sis- 
ter coming  toward  her,  and  tries  to  greet  them  with  a 


pleasant  smile  ;  for  Mabel  does  not  wish  to  make  them 
unhappy.  She  often  tells  Kitty  pretty  stories  she  has 
read,  and  is  always  delighted  to  help  Harry  with  his  les- 
sons. I  am  very  sure  Mabel  helps  everybody  with  her 
sunny  smiles  and  gentle  words.  Harry  is  sure  to  bring 
Mabel  the  first  juicy  peach  which  ripens,  and  dear  little 
Kitty  never  forgets  to  give  her  the  first  sweet  hyacinth 
which  blooms  inthe'little  garden.  When  Harry  was  ten 
years  old,  his  father  gave  him  a  pretty  pony  named 
"  Don";  a  beautiful  pet,  and  very  gentle.  Nearly 
every  pleasant  morning,  after  breakfast,  Harry  and  Kitty 
would  go  to  the  stable,  and  saddle  and  bridle  Don.  Then 
they  would  lead  him  around  to  the  side  of  the  house, 
under  Mabel's  window,  and  there  he  would  stand  quietly 
until  the  other  children  were  ready  for  their  ride,  and  let 
Mabel  pat  his  soft  nose  while  he  ate  the  delicious  lumps 
of  sugar  which  she  kept  for  him. 

Don  has  a  good  friend  named" Jumbo."  Jumbo  is  a 
splendid  mastiff  with  large,  kind  eyes.  Don  is  never 
happy  if  Jumbo  is  not  at  his  side.  Jumbo  will  sit  on 
his  hind  legs  and  look  up  at  Don,  and  Don  will  bend  his 

beautiful  head  and  look  at  Jumbo.  Mabel  thinks"  they 
have  some  way  of  talking  to  each  other  —  for  why  should 
not  animals  have  thoughts  and  a  language  as  well  as  we  ? 
Harry  would  mount  Don  first,  then  Kitty's  mother 
would  put  a  blanket  before  the  saddle  and  place  Kitty 
upon  it,  and  Harry  would  put  his  arms  around  her,  and 
give  her  the  reins,  and  away  they  would  go  !  First  they 
would  ride  through  the  village  and  then  they  would  take 
the  broad  country  road.  They  would  sometimes  stop 
Don  to  admire  the  green  fields  and  lovely  wild  flowers 
that  grew  by  the  way.  On  their  way  home  they  would 
dismount,  and  gather  the  most  beautiful  flowers  they 
could  find  for  Mabel.  Then  Harry  would  drive  and 
Kitty  would  hold  the  flowers  in  her  lap.  The  boy  and 
girl  made  a  pretty  picture  sitting  so  gracefully  on  the 
pony's  back  and  many  people  looked  at  them.  Mabel 
always  kissed  her  hand  to  them  when  she  saw  them 
coming  up  the  path. 


The  Story   of  Little  Helen  Kel- 
ler, ta  Child  of  Sheffield,  Al- 
abama, Who  was  Pre- 
cocious and  Bright 
in  Infancy, 


lint  by  Sickness   Lost   Sight,    Speech 
and  Hearing1   and   for   Years 
Was    in    Total   Dark- 
ness to  Express 
Herself. 

Her  Speech  Partially  Recovered— The   Won- 
derful Power  of  Touch— Her  Accr.ra- 
racles  in  Mathematics— Her  Re- 
tention of  What  is  Taught 
Borders  on  the 
Miraculous. 


The  most  remarkable  case  of  mind- 
training  and  nurse-skill  tbat  is  today 
known  is  the  case  of  little 
Helen  Keller,  who  resides  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Sheffield.  This  case  is  so 
strange  in  fact,  so  thrilling  in  reality, 
and  startling  in  development,  that  many 
who  read  this  account  will  doubt  the 
truth   thereof. 

Helen  Keller  was  born  June  27th  1880, 
at  the  old  Keller  homestead  in  Tuscnm- 
bia,  where  for  several  generations  the 
family  has  lived.  Helen  is  the  scion  of 
two  prominent  families,  the  paternal 
side  is  Cavalier,  the  maternal  being  Pu- 
ritan. She  is  the  daughter  of  Col. 
Arthur  H.  Keller,  who  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  haying  fired  the  first  gun  of 
the  rebellion  that  was  fired  in  Alabama, 
the  shot  being  fired  from  the  bluff  at 
Sheffield  at  the  pilot  of  a  Federal  gun- 
boat. The  father  of  Colonel  Keller, 
hauled  by  team  from  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  by  flat-boat 
down  the  river,  the  first  load  of  goods 
ever  brought  to  York  IUuff,  now  Shef- 
field, in  1817  when  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson 
decided  to  build  a  city  where  Sheffield 
now  stands.  The  grand-father  of 
Colonel  Keller,  and  the  "rand- 
mother  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  were  bro- 
ther and  sister. 

The  mother  of  Helen  was  Miss  Kate 
Adams,  a  daughter  of  General  Charles 
Adams,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  who  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  historic  Massa- 
chusetts family  of  that  name.  Mrs.  Kel- 
ler is  a  cousin  of  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
So  much  for  genalogy  to  give  credence 
to  the  facts  of  this  story. 

In  infancy  Helen  was  a  most  remark- 
ably bright  child,  quick,  intelligent  and 
of  robust  health.  She  bade  fair  to  be 
only  one  of    many    brilliant  children    of 


^^ 
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such  noted  parentage.  There  was  not  a 
defect  in  one  of  all  her  senses.  She  was  / 
a  perfect  child,  physically  and  mentally; 
There  was  not  a  cloud  on  her  young  life 
and  her  future  seemed  peculiarly  bright. 
When  nineteen  months  old  Hcleu  was 
stricken  with  a  very  serious  attack  of 
iritis,  and  while  she  was  only  ill  four  or 
five  clays,  on  her  recovery  it  was  found 
that  she  had  lost  the  senses  of  sight, 
speech  and  hearing  and  was  left  in  total 
darkness  for  all  time,  was  what  the  fam- 
ily feared. 

Many  known  physician  of  renown  were 
consulted  without  even  holding  out  hope. 
The  child  was  growing  physically,  and 
the  violent  efforts  she  made  to  be  under- 
stood proved  that  her  mind  was  clear  and 
unimpaired.  At  times  she  would  make 
sign  after  sign  and  failing  to  be  compre- 
hended, she  would  be  miserable  and 
melancholly. 

In  1887  Col.  Keller  wrote  Dr.  Auagnos, 
son-in-law  of  Dr.  Howe,  who  founded 
an  institution  for  deaf  mutes  in  Boston, 
and  who  educated  ;Laura  Bridgemau,  the 
most  celebrated  case  in  medical  science. 
Dr.  Anagnos  is  at  the  head  of  the  Boston 
Institution,  founded  by  his  father-in-law. 
Col  Keller's  only  hope  was  to  get  a 
trained  teacher  who  understood  caring 
for  deaf-mutes.  He  applied  for  oue  and 
Miss  Annie  Sullivan  was  recommended. 
Miss  Sullivan  had  been  blind  until  her 
fifteenth  year  but  was  cured  by  heroic 
surgery. 

An  arrangement  was  made  with  Miss 
Sullivau  and  she  came  and  took  charge 
of  Helen,  then  in  her  seventh  year.  At 
the  first  sitting  the  child  was  taught 
several  object  lessons  by  the  sense  of 
touch.  She  was  an  expert  sign-maker 
and  when  the  first  lesson  was  given,  she 
seemed  delighted  and  realized  that  deliv- 
erence  had  come.  Miss  Sullivan  begun 
by  taking  her  hand  and  puttiug  it  ou  an 
object,  the  first  being  Colonel  Keller's 
hat,  and  in  the  mflte  alphabet,  spelling 
it  out.  Soon  Helen  grasped  the  situa- 
tion and  .gleefully  clapped  her  hands  in 
joy.  One  object  after  another  was 
placed  in  her  reach  and  she  was  told 
what  they  were.  Not  once  did  6he  for- 
get a  single  lesson  or  the  name  of  an 
object.  After  several  such  object  les- 
sons, Miss  Sullivan  taught  her  the  al- 
phabet, and  then  an  upward  flight  in 
knowledge  was  taken  that  surprised 
even  her  parents  and  teacher,  while  all 
who  were  watching  the  case 
marveled  as  if  a  miracle  was  being  per- 
formed in  their  midst,  and  indeed,  it 
was  a  miracle,  for  a  child  who  was  de- 
prived of  three  essential  senses  and  who 
was  bereft  of  all  power  to  make  her 
wants  and  wishes  known,  to  communi- 
cate with  others  in  any  way,  was  using 
in  the  short  space  of  three  months  a 
smooth-flowing,  rich  and  correct  vocab- 
ulary of  2, .500  to  3,000  words,  and  could 
converse  fluently  with  any  one  who  had 
mastered  the  deaf-mute  language, 

It  was  noticed  that  the  child   was    not 


Mime  things,  the  power  of  which  is  un- 
known. After  once  being  introduced  to 
a  gentleman,  lady  or  child,  she  never  for- 
EOt  it,  even  though  a  long  time  had 
passed  Since  the  introduction,  she  would 
instantly  recognize  and  tell  who  it  was, 
where  they  met,  the  circumstances  of  the 
meeting  in  all  detail,  as  soon  as  their 
hands  touched.       She    had    settled    the 


question  oTagVin  more  Instances  than 
one,  for  there  are  many  who  know  her 
intuition-  on  such,  while  phenominal  and 
inexplicable  is  absolutely  correct.  The 
ladies  of  uncertain  age  never  test  her 
powers  of  divination  on  that  subject,  for 
all  know  that  she  is  considered  infallible, 
from  hundreds  of  tests  in  which  it  was 
known  slit  could  not  have  x  known  the 
truth  and  in  which  she  did  not  err. 

Most  of  the  two  years  past  Helen  spent 
in  Boston  and  having  entre  to   the    elite, 
she  met  mauj  prominent  men  and  women, 
to  all  of  whom  she  was  a  mystery  inter- 
esting, a  study  unexplained.     I)r  Oliver 
Wendel  Holmes  was  her   prime    favorite 
and  the  two  had  long  and  deep   talks   on 
various  subjects,  but  on  the   second    re- 
ference   to    the    matter,    Dr.  Holmes  in 
every   instance   that  the   child    had    not 
only  understood  and  retained    the   sense 
of  the  conversation,  but  also  had  grasped 
and  remembered  the    most    minute    de- 
tail-!.     The    venerable    poet,     John    G- 
Whittier,  spent  hours  studying  the    mys- 
terious child  and  while  he  was   convers- 
ing with,    and  studying  her,  she  was  ab- 
sorbing knowledge,  expanding  in  thought 
and  taking  in  a  wider  range  of  informa- 
tion of  the  deep  and  the.beautiful,   until 
her  mind  is  an  unfinished  poem,   follow- 
ing in  the  trend    of  the    pure  of  nature 
and  the    virtuous   of  thought.      She  can 
quote    poem    after    poem  from  standard 
writers,  but  she  most  frequently    quotes 
from  Whittier. 

In  June  last  Helen  was  allowed  to 
take  part  m  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  school,  although  she  was  be- 
low the  age  allowed  to  take  part.  Among 
the  children  was  some  as  old  as  eight- 
teen.  One  of  the  subjects  given  them 
wasto  tell  what  they  knew  of  New  York. 
The  exercises  were  public  and  no  teacher 
to  prompt.  None  of  a  large  class  of  girls, 
some  of  whom  were  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen, wrote  more  than  one  page 
and  Helen  wrote  seven  pages, 
winding  up  her  descriptive  essay 
with:  "New  York  is  called  a  cosmopol- 
itan city,  because  the  people  of  all  na- 
tions live  there."  The  written 
exercises  were  then  on  entomol- 
ogy and  the  essay  written  by  Helen  cov- 
ered seventeen  pages.  This  had  to  oe 
done  in  the  presence  of  the  audience  and 
without  aid  or  instruction.  The  infor- 
mation imparted  in  Helen's  essay  would 
have  been  wonderful  and  prodigious  for 
a  child  of  her  age,  who  had  never  been 
afflicted  and  had  received  the  best  pos- 
sible teaching.  She  did  not  make  a  mis- 
take in  a  single  instance  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  her  information  on  en- 
tomology all  had  to  come  from  lessons 
imparted  by  touch  alone,  that  she  could 
not  hear  the  bird-song  nor  see  the  butter- 
fly ;  that  she  could  not  watch  the  chrysalis 
nor  study  the  insect,  is  not  a  well  writ- 
ten  and  accurate  essay  phenomenal? 

She  is  most  remarkable  for 
her  mathematical  genius,  which 
is  absolutely  startling  in  the  rapidity  with 


only    bright,  bat   absolutely    correct    in      which  she  gives  results  and  the  accuracy 

of  those  results.  Her  diction  is  simply 
marvelous.  It  is  pure,  lofty,  expressive. 
In  the  grammatical  construction  of  he* 
sentences,  she  never  errs.  Nothing  jars 
on  her  more  than  inaccuracies  of  speech, 
or  the  use  of  slang.  Invariably  does 
she  correct  such  errors  and  improve  such 
habits.  She  now  uses  a  vocabulary  of 
some  4,500  words  and  does  not  eir  in  the 


use  of  one. 

About  one  year  ago  Helen  began  to 
mutter  a  few  words  that  could  hardly  be 
called  speech.  The  lesson  was  taught 
by  her  placing  her  hand  on  the  throat  of 
the  speaker  and  in  a  low  and  distinct 
tone  the  words  were  spoken  slowly.  Af- 
ter a  few  trials  Helen  could  utter  the 
words  so  they  could  be  understood,  but 
could  not  talk.  Last  spring  Miss  Sarah 
Fuller,  principal  of  the  Horacjj  Maun 
school  for  deaf-mutes  in  Boston,  became 
more  than  ever  interested  and  instructed 
her  two  or  three  months. 

On  her  return  trip  home  from  Boston 
she  stopped  to  visit  a  gentleman  friend 
who  has  long  been  much  interested,  and 


met 
in 


who  is  now  more  than  ever  concerned 
her  case.  While  she  was  engaged  with 
the  gentlemau,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
entered  into  conversation  with  Miss 
Sullivan  regarding  Helen.  Among  other 
quest  ions  asked  was  one  to  know  if  her 
parents  were  christians.  He  was  an- 
swered that  they  were  of  the  Presby- 
terian faith.  He  then  wanted  to  know  if 
Helen  had  been  taught  the  tenets  of  the 
church  and  was  informed  that  an  agree- 
ment was  made  to  the  effect  that  Helen 
should  be  allowed  to  form  her  own  con- 
clusions on  Christianity.  This  was 
agreed  to  by  her  parents  and  a  number 
of  scientists  who  are  friends  of  the  fam- 
ily. This  agreement  was  made  in  the 
interest  of  theology  aud  to  see  if  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  total  depravity, 
where  intellect  was  possessed;  if  Christi- 
anity was  a  ltsson  or  inspiration.  When 
the  preacher  engaged  Helen  in  conver-  I 
sation,  he  askel  her  if  she  prayed  and 
she  answered  in  the  affirmative.  He 
then  asked  her  what  she  prayed  for  and 
she  quoted  from  her  favorite  poet, 
Whitter: 

"I  pray  God  to  make  me  beautiful  within 
Aud  mine  eyes  to  behold   all  good  save  in  sin." 
On  Helen's  return  home  she  found  one 
branch  of  the    family    in    deep  distress 
over  the  death   of  a    member.     She    of- 
fered consolation    in    such    a    spirit    of 
truth    and    virtue,    such    an  absence  of 
guile,  and  lofty  thought  that  man  had  not 
yet  scaled  to  the  summit  of  her  iuspired 
views.     The  question  of  total  depraviiy 
was  destroyed  and  no   one    to    hear    her 
can  doubt  that  she  possesses    some   su- 
pernatural   power.       She     had    written 
many  letters  home   and    frequently    told 
her  parents  that  she  had  a  great  surprise 
in    store    for    them,    but  would  not  tell 
what    it    was    until    her    return.     They 
fouud  that  she  could  speak   many  words 
quite  plainly  and  is  daily  adding  more  to 
her    vocabulary    of  speech.       Wheu  she 
pronounces  a  word,  she  never  forgets  it. 
She  formerly  spoke  words  by  putting  her 
fingers  on  the  throat  of  the   speaker.     A 
few  days  ago  she  was  seen  s'tting  on  the 
floor  with  her  three  year  old    sister    and 
her  fingers  touching  the  lips  of  the  child 
as  it  talked  to  her.     Her  face  wore  a  look 
surpassingly        interesting       and        at- 
tentive.       There      sat      a    child    that 
could       not       see,       that      could      not 
hesr,  who  was  engaged    in   conversation 
with  her  baby    sister    through     the    one 
sense    of  touch.     When    the    little    one 
would  talk  Helen  would  pay  the    closest 
atteution    and    would    then  reply  or  ask 
questions.     It  was  strange  and  startling. 
Miss      Sullivan      says       she  never    knew 
of  this  being    done   before.     Just   think 
of  the  one  sense  of  touch  being  edu cat.  d 


to  such  exquisite  perfect!. -n  that  the  fin- 
gers become  a  receiving  board  and  trans- 
mit to  the  ini.nl  of  theoperator  the  del- 
icate vibration's  of  the  lip,  caus.il  by  the 
quivering  of  sound  on  human  fle*h  and 
the  movement  made  by  speech.  Here  is 
indeed  a  study  for  science.  Here  is  Ed- 
ison surpassed.  All  who  see  the  child 
are  more  aud  more  surprised.  No  one 
can  comprehend  the  truth.  No  one  can 
grasp  the  marvellous  wonder  without 
seeing  the  child. 

The  following  letter  was  received  Sat- 
urday the  10th  by  Helen: 
Grace  Acre,  Eliot,  Me.,  Aug.  o,   1890. 
My  dear  little  friend:— Thy    beautful 
letter      has      at      last       reached       me 
here      and     1     have       read       it      with 
great    pleasure.      I    am    glad    to   think 
of  thee  in  thy   own    home.       How    sur- 
prised thy  friends  must  be  to  see  nowthat 
thee  have  learned  so    much!       God    has 
been  good  to   thee  in  giving  thee   such  a 
teacher  as  Miss  Snlllvau.     I  am  here   on 
account  of  my  health.     I    am   not    well,  I 
and  at  my  age  T  cannot  expect  to  be.  We 
'  are  on  the  banks  of    a   great    river,    the 
'  Piscotaqua,  a  few  miles   from    the    sea. 
There  is  almost  always  a  cool  breeze  here. 
I  thank    thee      lor  remembering  me  and 
writing    inc.      May  the   dear  God  bless 


thee! 


Thy  old  friend, 
John  G.  Whittkr. 


Monday  last  Col.  Keller  bought  a  type- 
writer and  sent  it  out  to  his  summer 
home  on  Mt.  Pleasant  to  Helen. 
Miss  Sullivan  began  to  in- 
struct her  how  to  operate  it  and  in 
half  an  hour  after  touching  it,  she  began 
and  rapidly  wrote  the  following  with 
errors  as  here: 

Mount  Pleasant,  Aug.  11,  1890. 
My  dear  Father:  My  type-writer  came 
this  morning  &  I  am  going  to  try  to  write 
you  a  letter  on  it.  1  thank  yon  f<  r  it.  I 
hope  I  shall  learn  to  write  rapidly  be- 
fore long.  It  is  beautifull  &  ceol  up 
here  on  the  mountain,  &  we  are  all 
very,  very  happy.  I  shall  be  so  glad 
twhen  you  come.  We  all  went  down  to 
the  train  this  morning  to  welcome  Simp- 
son. FromLyour  loving  little  daughter 
with  many  sweet  ki-ses  &  a  hug 
()  Helen  A.    Keller. 


The  following  excerpt  will  tell  of  her 
prominence  in  the  East: 

The  three-mastered  schooner  Helen 
Kel'cr  of  New  York  was  launched  yes- 
terday noon  from  George  Hawley's  yard 
atl'aih,  Me.  She  will  be  commanded 
by  ('apt.  Hayes,  is  owned  by  .7.  H.  JJrad- 
street  of  Gardnier,  and  the  captain.  She 
will  be  ready  for  sea  today.  Her  dimen- 
sions are:  Length,  122,  3  feet;  breadth, 
30,  3  feet;  depth,  8  feet;  gross  tonage, 
244,  G8.— Boston  Traveller. 

Col.  Keller  was  a«ked  and  granted 
permission  to  the  owner  of  the  schooner 
to  name  it  for  Helen.  He  also  had  an 
invitation  to  be  present  at  the  landing 
and  make  the  trial  trip,  but  business 
here  compelled  him  to  decline. 

There  is  one  thiug  more  marvelous 
than  all  else.  Helen  when  introduced  to 
any  one  will  put  her  hand  on  the  face  of 
the  party  and  then  not  meet  the  party 
for  years,  but  when  they  do  meet, 
the  little  girl  will  put  her  hand  on  the 
face  of  the  party,  tell  the  name,  the 
place  of  former  meeting  and  the  circum- 
stances attend  iuu:  the  meeting.  This  has 
been  clone  hundreds  of  times  when 
others  had  forgotton  the  person  having 
met  Helen  and  she  would  have  to  tell 
them  of  the  meeting  and  attending  in- 
cidents. 

Colonel  Keller  is  a  lover  of  bird-shoot- 
iiig  and  on  one  occasion   was   the  owner 


of  a    litter  of  pups.     When  they  all  were 

exactly   alike(  the   same   size   and    hair, 
!  Helen  soon  knew  them  all  as  soon  as  she 

would  touch  them  and  on  touching  them 
would  accurately  call  each  name  one  af- 
ter the  other. 

Helen  received  a  letter  a  few  days  atro 
from  Dr.  Holmes  congratulating  her  on 
the  progress  she  was  making,  urging  her 
to  dilligently  prosecute  her  studies  and 
thanking  her  for  writing  to  and  remem- 
bering him.  This  letter  was  promised 
for  this  account  but  the  family  are  out 
in  the  mountains  and  the  letter  was  left 
at  home. 

They  receive  hundreds  of  letters  from 
different  people  wanting  a  description  of 
Helen  while  many  others  want  a  photo- 
graph. Col.  Keller  has  heretofore  not 
consulted  nor  objected  to  accounts  being 
published.  This  was  submitted  to  him 
and  hence  is  accurate  in  each  statement. 
He  is  ve*y  proud  of  the  child  and  does  all 
that  position,  wealth  and  love  can  confer. 
She  is  supremely  happy  and  her  life  is  as 
free  from  thought  of  sin  as  an  infant.  She 
is  an  unanswerable  illustration  of  mute 
Christianity  and  Is  never  heard  to  speak 
an  angry  word.  The  life  of  this  child  is 
like  a  beautiful  poem,  true  to   nature. 
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Born  Blindness  Preventable. 

Statistics  taken  from  the  reports  oi 
Fuchs,  Magnas,  Howe  and  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Ophthahnological  Society 
of  the  United  Kingdom  show  that  at 
least  30  per  cent,  of  all  blindness  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country  is  caused 
by  preventable  disease  at  birth.  The 
census  of  1880  gives  a  total  of  about 
50,000  blind  in  the  United  States.  Of 
these  at  least  15,000  have  been  blind 
from  birth.  And  yet  this  disease  is 
well  nigh  absolutely  preventable,  and 
in  its  incipiency  easily  curable. 

This  statement  is  borne  out  by  facts, 
as  wall  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  large  lying  in  hospitals, 
where  the  methods  of  prevention  have 
been  in  operation.  After  these  means 
were  put  in  operation  there  was  prac- 
tically an  entire  disappearance  of  the 
disease.  The  method  consists  in  wip- 
ing the  face  and  lids  clean  and  dry  im- 
mediately after  the  umbilical  cord  is 
tied.  The  lids  are  then  opened  and 
one  or  two  drops  of  a  2  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  are  instilled. 
Except  in  premature  children  the  re- 
action from  this  treatment  is  very 
slight. — Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 
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>|c  Prof.  Anagnos  returned  last  week 
from  Europe,  after  an  absence  of  fif- 
teen months.  His  health  is  better,  but 
not  fully  restored,  and  he  was  advised 
to  remain  in  Italy  until  next  Spring,  but 
he  could  not  resign  himself  to  that  sug- 
gestion. He  visited  his  native  city, 
Athens,  which  he  says  has  become  a 
new  city  since  his  departure  twenty- 
two  years  ago.  During  the  past  sum- 
mer he  has  been  in  Italy  and  Germany. 
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Worcester,  Mass.,  Sept.  11. 
One  of  the  best  known  educators  of  the 
country,  speaking  here  of  the  outlook,  says, 
"A  new  hour  has  struck  for  university 
work."  His  reasons  and  facts  are  very  in- 
teresting to  all  who  take  an  active  part  in 
the  higher  education  and  hence  the  work  of 
Clark  University,  which  is  regarded  as  one 
pf  the  potent  factors  in  the  coming  change,  is 
worthy  of  notice.  This  university  has  fin- 
ished one  year  of  active  existence  and  will 
begin  its  second  on  Oct.  1  next.  Last  year  the 
applications  for  admission  were  so  numerous 
that  only  about  one  applicant  in  ten  was  ad- 
mitted. This  year  the  record  is  likely  to  be 
repeated.  The  number  of  persons  connected 
with  the  university  is  not  large,  but  it  is 
large  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  founder. 
Last  year  there  were  thirty-two  lecturers, 
but  the  number  this  year  will  probably  be  at 
least  forty.  No  one  can  enter  who  is  not  a 
graduate  of  some  college  or  university  and 
has  the  degree  of  A.  B.  No  hard  and  fast 
line  exists  between  professors  and  students 
and  a  large  proportion  of  those  on  the  rolls 
both  attend  and  give  lectures.  The  chief 
work  at  the  university  is  in  the  line  of  origi- 
nal investigation  and  it  is  the  development 
of  this  field  which  is  believed  to  be  destined 
to  mark  a  revolution  in  higher  education  in 
this  country. 

There  is  '•  published  at  the  institution  the 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  edited  by 
President  Hall  and  devoted  to  the  field  of 
experimental  psychology.  In  its  forthcom- 
ing number  it  will  have  an  article  of  great 
interest  to  all  students  in  this  field.  Probably 
few  people  knew  that  the  university  was  en- 
abled to  obtain  the  brain  of  the  late  deaf 
mute,  Laura  Bridgman,  and  to  submit  it  to 
probably  as  minute  study  as  was  ever  be- 
stowed upon  such  an  object.  But  this  has 
been  done  and  the  next  Journal  will  have 
a  long  article,  in  which  the  surface  of  the 
brain  only  is  mentioned,  leaving  the  results 
of  the  study  of  the  internal  structure  to 
come  later.  To  science  the  interest- 
ing question  is  whether  the  lack  of 
sense  development  in  Laura  .Bridgman 
left  any  corresponding  peculiarity 
in  the  formation  of  her  brain.  If  it  did,  then 
here  would  be  an  important  basis  for  further 
investigation  in  psychology.  Now,  it  is 
clearly  shown  that  this  brain  has  peculiari- 
ties on  the  surface  due  to  the  lack  of  the 
senses  of  sight,  hearing  and  smell  (to  a  con- 
siderable extent)  and  to  the  loss  of  speech. 
The  brain  was  of  about  the  average  weight 
for  a  woman  of  her  size,  but  its  area  was 
small  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  and  it  was 
remarkable  for  the  fact  that  the  furrows 
were  slightly  longer  and  more  shallow  than 
the  normal.  In  some  respects  the  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  was  almost  embryonic. 
The  more  important  facts  relating  to  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  brain  will  be  given  in 
'  a  later  article. 
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— -  The  olij  anil-slavery  men  who  survive,  joining 
with  many  younger  meD,  anr!  an  active  representation 
or  the  colored  citizens  of  Miueachusetts,  have  called 
another  anniversary  meeting,  to  assemble  at  Tremoni 
Temple  on  the  22<l,  the  anniversary  of  the  lirst  emanci- 
pation proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  twcnty-elght 
years  ago.  That  event  recalls  the  singular  polltlcil 
abortion  of  that  year  In  Massachusetts,  when,  In  the 
hope  of  getting  rid  of  the  actl-slaverv  regime,  repre- 
sented  by  Andrew,  Charles  Sumner  and  Henry  Wilson, 
there  was  a  union  of  the  odds  and  ends  ot  parties 
nominally  to  "diand  by  the  President,"  but  really  to  op- 
pose emancipation,  and  turn  Sumner  out  of  the  Senate 
at  Washington.  In  the  so-called  "people's  party,"  or- 
ganized for  this  purpose,  were  found  Joel  Parker  and 
Judge  Thomas,    Dr.   Lorlng,    Caleb  dishing,    Charles 
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Delano,  of  Northampton,  and  Judge  Devens,  then  a 
General  In  the  field;  while  many  JJepubllcans  who 
thought  Sumner  too  radical  at  first  uave  encouragement 
to  the  movement.  The  Republican  State  Convention 
met  at  Worcester  September  10,  18G2,  and,  In  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  it.  H.  Dana  and  other  conservatives, 
passed  a  resolution  Indorsing  Sumner.  The  malcon- 
teuts  then  Issued  a  call  for  another  convention,  which 
was  to  "stand  by  the  President"  In  resisting  Sumner 
and  Andrew.  But  before  It  could  meet,  out  came  the 
first  emancipation  proclamation,  dated  September  22>J, 
and  placing  Lincoln  exactly  on  the  platform  of  Sumner. 
The  situation  was  very  embarrassing,  for  the  Cambridge 
professors  and  others  who  had  meant  to  use  tne  Presl 
dent's  name  against  Andrew  and  Sumner;  however, 
they  went  forward,  nominated  General  Devens 
for  Governor,  and  a  whole  list  of  Congress- 
men, of  whom,  In  November,  they  elected 
just  one  —  John  S.  Sleeper,  In  Boston,  over 
A.  H.  Rice.  Gov.  Andrew  was  reelected  by  25,000 
over  Gen.  Devens;  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  had 
been  nominated  for  senator  against  Sumner,  withdrew 
his  name,  and  Sumner  received  nearly  all  the  VDtes 
when  the  Legislature  came  together.  Of  the  ten  con- 
gressmen then  chosen  by  the  emancipationists,  three- 
Alley,  Boutwell  and  Dawes,  still  live,  and  one  of  them 
signs  the  call  for  the  reunion  on  the  22d.  This  was 
Boutwell's  first  election  to  Congress,  where  he  remained 
till  he  entered  Grant's  cabinet.  The  Commonwealth 
newspaper,  a  weekly,  was  started  In  Boston  early  In 
September,  1862,  to  support  emancipation  and  Sumner; 
and  its  expenses  were  paid  by  George  L.  Stearns,  Dr. 
Howe,  F.  W.  Bird  and  a  few  other  radical  anti-slavery 
men.  Moncure  Conway  was  lt3  first  editor,  and  he  was 
succeeded  in  February.  1863,  by  F.  B.  Sanborn.  I  do 
not  see  Mr.  Bird's  name  signed  to  the  present  call,  but 
I  fancy  he  will  attend  the  meeting.  He  has  been  spend- 
ing a  part  of  the  summer  at  Falmouth,  and  has  been 
liltle  In  Boston  of  late.  The  Commonwealth  newspaper, 
which  still  lives,  but  has  no  great  circulation,  has  lately 
been  sold  to  Mr.  Goodrich  of  the  l'ost.—Boton  corres 
pondent  Sprinr/field  Republican . 
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THE  GAY  WILL  CASE. 

The  Testimony  About  the  $134,- 
000  Bequests  Resumed. 

Jurors    Listen   to   the    Evidence 
With  a  Greatly  Interested  Air. 

The    jury  which    is   listening  to  the  evi- 
dence in  the  contested  Gay  will  case  in  the 
supreme    court,  follows    the    various  turns 
and  phases  of   the    ease  with  an   unabated 
interest.     The  jurors  lean  forward  in  their 
seats    and    clasp    their    hands    and    listen 
faithfully  *o  the  testimony  of  each  witness. 
Mrs.  Rachel  Lewis,  a  placid-faced    lady 
who  talked    softly,    but    very    decidedly, 
took  the  stand  this  morning,  and  said  that 
in    her    last     conversation      with      Eliza- 
beth     Gay,      which      happened      a      few 
days    before     her     death,      she      noticed 
no  incoherence  of  mind.  She  thought  Mrs. 
Gay  had  a  strong   will    and    never  noticed 
any  indicatioa  of  failure  of  either  miud  or 
will.         To      Lawyer       Wilson       in      his 
cross-examination,         Mrs.       Lewis     said 
that       she       supposed        that        Caroline 
Wildes,  the   sister  who   is    alleged  te  have 
exercised  undue    influence    over    Elizabeth 
Gay  in  the  makia?  of  her  will,  had  a  mind 
of  her  own.    ''And  I  think  it's  desirable  in 
every  one,"    added  the  witness,  judicially. 
A   model    witness   was    Bliss    Maria     L. 
Rnggles,    a    dark-eyed    young    woman    of 
somewhat   melancholy    face,    who    wore   a 
veil      and      a      red      and    yellow-trimmed 
bonnet.     Miss    Ruggle3    is    a    dressmaker 
and  used  to  work  for    Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gay. 
fc-he  is   one  of    the  legatees   of  Mrs.  Gay's 
wiil,  a  bank  book  having  been  left  to  her. 
Miss     Rugbies     told      in      a      cold      tone 
but       in       great       detail       and      without 
hesitancy  of  a  conversation  that    she    had 
on  one  occasion  with  Mrs.  Gay  in  regard  to 
charitable    giving.     The    talk    related    to 
the  last  will  but  one    that    Mrs.  Gay  made. 
"She  spoke  o;'  somebody  she  had  read  about  in 
the  paper."  said  the  witness,  "who  had  died  and 
made   larce    beuuests     to    charitable     institu- 
tions,    and    asked    me    if   1   didn't    think    it 
was     a     jrood       way       to       leave       money. 
She  asked  me  if  T  didn't  think  it  would  be  jjood 
iilicws  and  nieces  to  say  'niv  aunt   left   so 
much  money  to  such  institutions.'    And  I  said, 
'I  think   if  1  was  a  niece  it  would  be  good  forme 
to  say  my  aunt  left  so   much   money   to   me." 
[Laughter.  \ 

A  Good  D->*l  of  Music 
Miss  RugKles,  testifying  turther  in  a  cold  tone 
about  her  conversation  with  Mrs.  Gay,  said  (bat 
the  latter  said  that  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  extravagant,  and  if  they  had 
the  money  it  .  would  be  all  spent  on 
Christmas  nrosents  and  foolishness,  one  nephew 
had  run  through  one  fortune  and  lie  wouldn't 
a  chance  to  do  It  again  by  any  act  of  hers. 
The  conversation  ended  with  that  remark  of 
Mrs.  Gay's:  "Well,  1  expect  at  my  death  you 
will  hear  a  great  (leal  ol  music  " 


In  her  cross-examination  Miss  Ruggles  told 
Lawyer  Wilson  that  she  knew  Mary  Ann  Wildts 
family,  and  had  never  known  any  of  them  to  be 
dissipated  or  drunken. 

Lawyer  AYilson  Questioned  Miss  Rumples 
sharply  with  reirard  to  a  lormer  conversation 
that  he  had  had  with  her  in  the  presence  of 
Mary  Ann  ana  Charles  Wildes. 

Miss  Buggies  denied  pjint  blank'and  in  the 
coldest  of  tones  that  she  told  Law- 
yer Wilson  that  Mrs.  Gay  was  in- 
sane and  incapable  of  rmiking  a 
will.  A  1  the  lawyer's  questioning  brought  forth 
only  cold  denials.  In  addition.  Miss  Kuggles 
coldlv  said  that  the  lawyer  had  never  asked  her 
such  a  ouestion. ,  [Laujthter.] 

President  Leonard  Winch  of  the  Katiek 
Bank,  who  was  a  connection  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Gay  by  marriaee,  said  that  he  had  known  her 
for  40  years.  "We  all  considered  her  to  have  a 
mind  of  her  own  and  rather  desirous  of  having 
her  own  way."  said  the  witness. 

1'resident  Winch    said   that  a  portion    of  the 
property  that  Mrs.  Gay  received  from  her  bus; 
bana  was  real  estate  in  Watertown.    There  was 
a  large  amount  of  it.    Part  of  it  was  the  prop 
erty  that  went  into  the  hands  ef  Alvin  Adams. 
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Prof.   Michael  Anagnos  Re- 
turns Home  after  Fifteen 
Months  Sojourn 
Abroad. 


An  Interesting  Account    of  His 

Travels  and  Observations  in 

Many  Countries. 


He  Visits  Numerous  Schools  for 

the  Blind  and  Compares  them 

to  those  in  America 


Prof.  Michael  Anagnos,  the  director  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  has  returned 
home  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  months 
abroad,  and  knowing  that  an  account  of 
his  travels  and  observations  would  be 
read  with  much  interest  by  readers  of 
the  Bulletin,  a  representative  of  the 
paper  called  upon  him  Wednesday 
evening  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  desired  information.  Mr.  Anagnos 
greeted  the  representative  cordially  and 
willingly  consented  to  talk  about  the 
various  countries  he  visited,  and  to  give 
his  experiences  and  impressions  re- 
ceived. 

He  started  from  Boston  one  year  ago 
last  June,  for  a  visit  to  Athens,  Greece, 
his  native  city ;  he  did  not  go  their 
direct,  however,  but  spent  considerable 
time  in  each  of  the  various  countries  he 
passed  through,  visiting  schools  for  the 
blind,  and  the  important  places  of  in- 
terest. 

He  stopped  in  England  a  week  or  ten 
days,  and  visited  the  schools  for  the 
blind  in  York,  Liverpool  and  London. 
lie  also  visited  the  York  Minster  and 
the  Peterborough  Cathedral  and  many 
of  tin;  public  buildings.  From  England 
he  went  to  France,  where  he  attended  the 
International  Congress  of  the  Educators 
of  the  Blind,  held  at  Paris,  there  being 
representatives  present  from  all  over 
the  world.  He  gathered  much  valuable 
information  at  this  Congress,  and 
learned  of  the  methods  of  instruction  in 
the  several  countries  of  the  world,  and 
other  details,  which  will,  undoubtedly, 
prove  of  gnat  value  to  him  in  many 
ways. 

After  a  two  months  sojourn  in  Paris, 
he    went   to    Switzerland,     where     he 


visited  all  the  schools  for  the  blind  in 
that  country,  viz.  :  Lausanne,  Berne  and 
Zurich.  He  found  the  school  in  the 
first  city  named  to  be  large  and  flourish- 
ing; the  other  two  were  very  small. 

Mr.  Anagrnos  remained  in  Switzer- 
land  several  weeks  on  account  of  his 
health  ;  during  his  stay  there  he  visited 
the  Alps,  saw  the  glaciers  and  all  the 
beautiful  scenery  which  abound  in  that 
magnificent  region.  To>hear  him  re-  | 
late  his  experiences  and  speak  of  the 
sights  he  saw  there  would  afford  great 
enjoyment  for  several  evenings  to  any- 
one who  might  be  favored  with  such  a 
rare  treat. 

From  Switzerland  he  travelled  to 
Munich,  Bavaria,  visited  the  school  for 
the  blind  in  that  city,  and  then  jour- 
neyed on  to  Austria,  in  which  country 
he  visited  five  schools  for  the  blind ; 
three  in  Vienna,  one  in  Prague,  and  one 
in  Linz.  Continuing  on  his  journey, 
he  readied  Hungary ;  here  too  he 
found  a  school  for  the  blind  in  Buda- 
pest, which  he  visited.  Thence  he  went 
to  Roumania,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Eastern 
Komylia,  Adrianople,  Constantinople, 
Smyrna  to  Athens.  In  each  of  these 
countries  he  spent  considerable  time  in 
observation  and  gleaning  such  informa- 
tion as  he  might  regarding  the  habits 
and  mode  of  living  of  the  people.  He 
arrived  in  Athens  the  first  week  in  De- 
cember, where  he  remained  until  April. 
He  found  Athens  an  entirely  new  city 
from  what  it  was  when  he  left  it  in  his 
young  manhood  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Without  any  exagger- 
ation, he  says,  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
cities  in  the  civilized  world.  The  pop- 
ulation when  he  came  away  was  only 
35,000,  while  to-day  it  numbers  120,000. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  beauties  and 
glorious  history  of  the  past,  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  city  seems  to  be  in  some 
respects  original,  while  many  classical 
features  are  very  conspicuous  in  almost 
all  the  modern  buildings.  Many  of  the 
public  buildings  are  magnificent  in 
architectural  design,  as  well  as  in  the 
material  of  construction ;  the  finest 
of  all  is  the  Academy  of  Letters, 
which,  in  beauty,  in  symmetry,  or 
in  any  other  respect,  has  no  rival  in 
the  world,  except  the  Parliament  Build- 
ing at  Vienna.  The  former  building  is 
constructed  entirely  of  the  finest  white 
Pentelic  marble,  and  the  latter  is  built 
of  granite. 

The  National  Museum,  which  has  just 
been  completed,  and  the  Polytechnic 
School  are  among  the  principal  build- 
ings of  Athens. 

Mr.  Anagnos  was  struck  with  one 
somewhat  singular  fact,  which  was  that 
there  are  no  peculiarities  in  dress ;  not 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  peoyde  wore 
the  national  costume.  He  said  that 
Paris  is  making  the  fashion  forewomen 
all  over  the  world,  and  London  is  doing; 
the  same  thing  for  men ;  the  result  is 
that  you  can  now  sec  men  and  women 
in  ancient  Athens  wearing  the  same 
style  of  apparel  that  is  worn  here  in 
Boston. 

After  visiting  several  parts  of  Greece, 
Mr.  Anagnos  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
spent  the  months  of  May,  June  and 
July.  He  visited  all  the  large  museums 
and  art  collections,  and  ten  out  of  the 
twelve  schools  for  the  blind  in  that 
country,  as  follows :  Naples,  two ; 
Pome,  two;  Florence,  two;  Milan,  one; 
Padua,  one;  Bologna,  two.  After  three 
months  of  profitable  study  and  observa- 
tion spent  in  Italy,  Mr.  Anagnos  went 
to  Germany;  here  he  visited  schools  for 

the  blind  in  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Berlin 
and  Steglitz.  Many  important  and  in- 
teresting;  facts  were  gathered  in  these 


cities,  and  jotted  down  for  future  refer- 
ence. From  Germany  he  travelled 
through  Belgium. 

In  summing  up  his  observations  of 
the  various  schools  visited,  Mr.  Anagnos 
said  that  the  schools  in  Germany  and 
Austria  are  superior  to  those  in  Italy 
and  Switzerland,  while  that  of  Paris 
I  seems  to  hold  its  place  as  first  in  Europe. 
It  is,  however,  fair  to  say,  he  continued, 
that  both  as  to  methods  of  instruction 
and  the  supply  of  books  in  raised  print, 
appliances  and  apparatus,  the  second- 
class  schools  of  America  are  better  pro- 
vided than  are  the  first-class  schools  in 
Europe. 

He  said  that  while  visiting  the  school 
for  the  blind  at  Buda-Pest,  he  was 
greatly  impressed  to  see  so  much  nat- 
ural talent  for  music,  for  which  the 
Hungarians  are  distinguished.  He  said 
that  a  large  orchestra  of  boys  played 
for  him  a  number  of  national  airs  in 
perfect  harmony,  and  with  remarkable 
execution  and  expression. 

The  late  Dr.  Howe,  former  director 
of  the  Perkins  Institution,  brought  Mr. 
Anagnos  to  this  country  in  1867,  while 
returning  home  from  an  extended  Euro- 
pean trip.  He  became  immediately 
connected  with  the  institution,  where  he 
soon  exhibited  an  uncommon  faculty  for 
that  kind  of  work,  and  upon  the  death 
of  Dr.  Howe,  which  occurred  in  1876, 
it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  have 
been  chosen  as  his  successor.  In  the 
capacity  of  director  Mr.  Anagnos  has 
shown  wonderful  executive  ability,  and 
many  things  have  been  done  during  his 
directorship  which  have  proven  very 
advantageous  for  the  institution.  He  is 
ably  assisted  in  his  arduous  duties  by  an 
excellent  corps  of  teachers  and  officers 
most  of  whom  have  devoted  the  best 
part  of  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  the 
education  of  the  blind.  The  number  of 
pupils  at  the  present  time  are  two  hun- 
dred. 


A    GREEK   BOSTONIAN. 


Return  of  Mr.   Michael   Anagnos. 


His  Visit  to  Greece— Good  Queen  Olga 
Reads  Little  Helen  Keller's  Letter  and 
Sheds  Tears  Over  It— Mr.  Anagnos  Lec- 
tures on  America  Before  Large  and  Inter- 
ested Audiences  in  Athens— He  is  Made  a 
Member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  During  His  Stay  in  Paris. 


Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  superintendent  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  re- 
turned from  his  European  trip  in  the  best  of 
spirits  and  with  greatly  improved  health.  He 
has  had  many  delightful  and  some  very 
amusing  experiences  during  his  long  pilgri- 
mage of  fifteen  months. 

In  addition  to  going  over  the  more  fre- 
quented route  of  European  travel,  Mr.  Ana- 
gous  visited  Turkey,  Roumania  and  his  na- 
tive country,  Greece,  where  he  was  warmly 
weloomed  by  a  host  of  friends,  old  and  new. 
The  distinguished  attention  shown  him  was 
not  only  paid  to  an  honored  son  of  Greece, 
returning  to  visit  once  more  his  native  land ; 
it  waa  also  a  flattering,  but  well-deserved 
compliment  to  a  citizen  of  the  new  and  great 
republic  across  the  distant  Atlantic. 

In  honoring  Mr.  Anagnos  the  "Yankees  of 
the  East"  intentionally  honored  the  United 
States  and  his  adopted  city  of  Boston.  In- 
deed, the  interest  shown  with  regard  to  this 
country  was  so  great  that  Mr.  Anagnos  con- 


sented to  deliver  a  led  are  upon  American 
.  civilization. 

The  occasion  was  a  unique  one.  A  citizen 
of  modern  Athens  returning,  after  an  absence 
of  more  than  a  score  of  years,  to  ancient 
Athens — that  peerless  pearl  of  cities — was  to 
tell  his  fellow  countrymen,  not  in  harsh 
Anglo-Saxon,  but  in  their  own  musical  lan- 
guage, what  he  had  seen  and  known  of  the 
New  World.  The  Athenians  have  never  been 
wont  to  neglect,  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
new  and  invigorating  doctrine ;  nor  did  they 
let  this  one  slip.  The  hall  was  packed 
to  its  utmost  capacity.  Not  only  was 
all  the  standing  room  occupied,  but  the 
throng  extended  far  out  onto  the  sidewalk, 
where  people  stood,  hoping  that  they  might 
catch  an  occasional  sentence  of  this  new 
gospel  of  America.  Many  were  unable  to 
obtain  admission,  and  even  ladies  sent  their 
cards  up  to  the  lecturer,  begging  that,  if  pos- 
sible, he  would  find  a  place  for  them,  but 
there  was  no  place. 

"Did  you  find  that  you  had  forgotten  your 
Greek,  at  all  ?"  I  asked  Mr.  Anagnos.  He 
smiled  and  said,  "Yes,  a  little.  I  have  been 
so  long  accustomed  not  only  to  speak,  but  to 
think,  in  English,  that  I  found  myself  obliged 
to  translate  my  thoughts  from  English  into 
Greek.  I  made  one  or  two  funny  mistakes. 
Thus,  on  meeting  the  wife  of  an  old  friend,  I 
I  asked  her  to  give  him  my  love ;  but  trans- 
lating literally  and  rather  thoughtlessly,  I 
used  an  expression  which  means  in  Greek, 
"Give  him  my  embracements!"  Mr.  Anag- 
nos lectured  a  number  of  times  in 
Athens,  and  aroused  much  interest  in  his 
little  friend  and  protege,  Helen  Keller.  Dur- 
ing an  interview  with  the  queen  of  Greece  he 
showed  this  royal  lady  the  following  beauti- 
ful letter,  in  which  the  little  thrice-afflicted 
child  describes  a  sort  of  day-dream.  As  the 
queen  read  the  strange,  pathetic  vision  she 
could  not  refrain  from  tears — tears  which  be- 
came her  even  better  than  her  crown. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Anagnos — You  will  laugh 
when  you  open  your  little  friend's  letter  and 
see  all  the  queer  mistakes  she  has  made  in 
French,  but  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  I  can  write  even  a  short  letter  in 
French.  It  makes  me  very  happy  to  please 
you  and  my  clear  teacher.  I  wish  I  could  see 
your  little  niece  Amelia.  I  am  sure  we 
should  love  each  other.  I  hojie  you  will 
bring  some  of  Virginia  Evanghelides"s  poems 
home  with  you,  and  translate  them  for  me. 
Teacher  and  I  have  just  returned  from  our 
walk.  It  is  a  beautiful  day.  We  met  a 
sweet  little  child.  She  was  playing  on  the 
pier  with  a  wee  brother.  She  gave  me  a  kiss 
and  then  ran  away,  because  she  was  a  shy 
little  girl.  I  wonder  if  you  would  like  to 
have  me  tell  you  a  pretty  dream  which  I  had 
a  long  time  ago  when  I  was  a  very  little 
child?  Teacher  says  it  was  a  day-dream,  and 
she  thinks  you  would  be  delighted  to  hear  it. 
One  pleasant  morning,  in  the  beautiful 
springtime,  I  thought  I  was  sitting  on  the 
soft  grass  under  my  dear  mother's  window, 
looking  very  earnestly  at  the  rose-bushes 
which  were  growing  all  arouud  me.  It  was 
quite  early,  the  sun  had  not  been  up  very 
long ;  the  birds  were  just  beginning  to  sing 
joyously.  The  flowers  were  still  asleep. 
They  would  not  awake  until  the  sun  had* 
smiled  lo-aingly  upon  them.  I  was  a  very 
happy  little  child,  with  rosy  cheeks  and 
large  blue  eyes  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful golden  ringlets  you  can  im- 
agine. The  fresh  morning  air  bleAV  gently 
in  my  face,  as  if  to  welcome  me  and  be  my 
merry  playmate,  and  the  sun  looked  at  me 
with  a  warm  and  tender  smile.  I  clapped 
my  chubby  hands  for  joy  when  I  saw  that 
the  rose-bushes  were  covered  with  lovely 
buds.  Some  were  red,  some  were  white,  and 
others  were  delicate  pink,  and  they  were 
peeping  out  from  between  the  green  leaves 
like  beautiful  little  fairies.  I  had 
never  seen  anything  so  lovely  before, 
for  I  was  Arery  young,  and  I 
could  not  remember  how  pretty  the  roses 
had  been  the  summer  before.  My  little 
heart  was  filled  with  a  sweet  joy,  and  I 
danced  around  the  rose-bushes  to  show  my 
delight.  After  a  while  I  went  very  near  to  a 
beautiful  white  rose-bush,  which  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  buds  and  sparkling  with 
dewdrops ;  I  bent  down  one  of  the  branches 
with  a  lovely  pure  white  bud  upon  it,  and 
kissed  it  softly  many  times.  Just  then  I  felt 
two  loving  arms  steal  gently  around  me,  and 
loving  lips  kissing  my  eyelids,  my  cheeks 
and  my  mouth,  until  I  began  to  think  it  was 
raining  kisses,  and  at  last  I  opened  my  eyes 
to  see  what  it  all  meant,  and  found  it  was 
my  precious  mother,  who  was  bending  over 
me,  trying  to  kiss  me  awake.      Do  you  like 


my  day-dream?  If  you  do,  perhaps  I  will 
dream  again  for  you  some  time.  Teacher  and 
all  of  your  friends  send  you  their  love.  I 
shall  be  so  glad  when  you  come  home,  for  I 
greatly  miss  you  Please  give  my  love  to 
your  good  Greek  friends,  and  tell  them  that  I 
shall  come  to  Athens  some  clay.  Lovingly 
your  little  friend  and  playmate, 

Helen  A.  Keller. 

Queen  Olga  proposed  to  Mr.  Anagnos  that 
he  should  stay  and  establish  an  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  Greece,  but  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  abandon  the  work  for  the  same 
cause  in  Boston— work  in  which  he  is  so 
deeply  interested. 

"I  hope  that  you  gave  a  good  account  of 
us  to  your  fellow  countrymen,"  was  the  next 
question  asked  him. 

"You  may  be  very  sure  that  I  did,  not  only 
in  Greece,  but  throughout  the  course  of  my 
travels,  as  became  a  good  American." 

"Did  you  find  Athens  much  changed  since 
you  left  it  in  1867?" 

"Wonderfully  so.  Where  it  then  had  some 
20,000  inhabitants,  it  now  has  150,000.  The 
Athens  of  today  is  a  very  beautiful  city. 
Many  of  its  inhabitants  have  made  large 
fortunes,  and  have  builded  unto  themselves 
houses  that  are  veritable  palaces.  These  are 
built  of  the  matchless  Pentelican  marble 
whose  dazzling  whiteness  never  becomes 
black,  in  that  lovely  climate,  but  turns 
gradually  into  a  golden  glory,  like  that  of  the 
autumn  leaf."  Dr.  Schliemann's  dwelling 
Mr.  Anagnos  described  as  a  superb  affair,  fit 
for  a  prince. 

The  roof  is  crowned  with  statues,  while  on 
the  outer  walls  frescoes  are  painted  beneath 
the  sheltering  roofs  of  galleries  or  piazzas, 
and  the  air  is  so  dry  that  this  protection  is 
sufficient.  "Athens  is  the  most  beautiful 
spot,  and  boasts  the  loveliest  climate  of  any 
place  on  earth.  Indeed,  I  wonder  that  the 
higher  powers  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
the  rest  of  the  world,  after  this  one  perfect 
place  had  been  created,"  said  Mr.  Anagnos, 
laughingly. 

"As  it  is  rather  removed  from  the  usual 
course  of  travel,  I  suppos  e  that  comparative 
ly  few  strangers  visit  it?"  "On  the  con- 
trary, Athens  is  now  thronged  with  English 
and  American  tourists  in  the  winter  season. 
I  had  rather  an  amusing  experience  with 
some  of  the  former,  an  experience  which 
showed  that  the  tastes  of  the  Briton  remain 
unchanged,  even  within  the  shadow  of  snow- 
crowned  Hymettus  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  super- 
intendent of  a  railway,  asked  me  to  assist 
him  in  doing  escort  duty  to  a  party  of  British 
tourists,  twenty  strong,  all  ladies.  When  I 
asked  them  what  place  they  would  like  to 
visit  first,  they  replied,  'The  royal  stables.' 
So  thither  we  went,  and  saw  the  locality  so 
dear  to  the  British  heart." 

As  the  royal  stables  contain  one  hundred 
and  fifty  horses  and  perhaps  forty  vehicles, 
they  are  worth  seeing,  I  suppose ;  but  surely 
the  countrywomen  of  Byron  might  be  ex- 
pected to  display  a  more  cultivated  taste  when 
visiting  the  land  whose  beauties  have  been 
so  eloquently  sung  by  their  own  great  poet. 
Byron,  however,  is  out  of  fashion  now,  and 
Philistinism  against  which  he  so  fiercely  re- 
belled, is  not  out  of  fashion.  Will  it  ever  be  ? 

In  reply  to  the  question  "Did  you  see  many 
handsome  women  in  Greece?"  Mr. 
Anagnos  gallantly  replied,  "A  great  many, 
many  more  than  there  were  in  Athens  when 
I  lived  there.  Yes,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  were  of  the  pure  Greek  type,  and  in 
many  instances  have  come,  I  think,  from 
other  Greek  settlements."  Mr.  Anagnos  saw 
the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  and  was  enthusias- 
tic in  its  praise.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  visiting  the  principal  art  galleries  of 
Europe.  He  also  went  to  see  the  various  In- 
stitutions for  the  Blind,  but  found  none  equal 
to  the  first-class  institutions  in  the  United 
States.  The  former  compare  unfavorably 
with  the  latter,  in  the  mr.tter  of  tangible  ap- 
pliances. This  is  owing,  in  part,  Mr.  Auagnos 
thinks,  to  the  favorable  conditions  in  this 
country,  arising  from  the  number  and 
variety  of  our  native  hard  woods,  which  are 
so  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  tangi- 
ble apparatus, which  play  so  important  a  part 
in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
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"Did  you  find  any  kindergartens  for  the 
blind  ?"  "No,  not  one"  was  the  reply. 
"One  institution  had  a  kindergarten  depart- 
ment, such  as  we  had  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion far  several  years  before  our  kindergarten 
building  was  erected  at  Jamaica  Plain.  But 
this  department  (i.  e.  in  the  German  estab- 
lishment) was  on  a  very  small  scale,  from 
three  to  five  pupils  receiving  instruction 
there. 

"I  visited  numerous  kindergartens  for  young 
children  in  Germany,  and  took  pains  to 
ascertain  which  were  considered  the  very 
best.  But  not  even  these  compare  favorably 
to  the  kindergartens  of  Boston.  This  seems 
a  strange  statement,  but  in -my  opinion  our 
kindergartens  are  superior  to  all  the  German 
establishments  of  this  sort." 

"Is  it  true  that  you  were  made  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences?" 

"I  was,  very  much  to  my  surprise ;  I  sup- 
posed the  honor  was  intended  for  some  one 
else,  and  was  quite  taken  aback  when  the 
decoration  and  diploma  were  bestowed  upon 
me,  and  I  was  called  upon  to  make  a  speech 
in  acknowledgment!" 

Not  only  did  the  French  Academy  bestow 
this  honor  upon  the  head  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, but  the  institution  was  also  award- 
ed a  gold  medal  by  the  Paris  Exposition  for 
its  kindergarten  exhibit. 

Mr.  Anagnos  met,  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  many  interesting  and  distinguished 
men,  in  whose  society  he  found  both  profit 
and  recreation.  His  homeward  voyage  was 
an  auspicious  one.  His  fellow-travellers 
called  upon  him  for  a  lecture  about  little 
Helen  Keller,  which  he  gave ;  not  in  Greek, 
however. 

The  inmates  of  the  two  institutions  under 
his  charge  were  rejoiced  at  his  safe  return, 
as  were  also  a  large  circle  of  friends  and 
well-wishers.  He  is  now  prepared  to  take 
up  with  renewed  health  and  vigor  the  work 
which  he  has  so  long  and  so  successfully 
prosecuted. 

"Were  it  not  that  I  am  pledged  to  the 
cause  of  the  blind,  and  especially  to  the 
kindergarten,  I  should  very  much  like 
to  place  before  our  people  the  claims 
which  the  American  School  of  Archaeology 
at  Athens,  has  upon  their  support  and  sym- 
pathy. Alas!  it  is  now  open  for  only  a  few 
months  in  the  year,  and  cannot  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  French  and  German 
schools  for  want  of  the  necessary  funds."  It 
is  much  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  our  many 
rich  and  generous  United  States  citizens  will 
be  moved  to  contribute  with  their  accus- 
tomed generosity  to  this  most  interesting 
cause.  R.  H.  V. 


insintt  Jlaxlg  (Slaht 


TUESDAY,  SEPT.  30. 


A  jury  in  the  Supreme  Court  this  fore- 
noon returned  a  verdict  sustaining  in  all 
particulars  the  will  of  the  late  Elizabeth  W. 
Gay,  who,  dying  a  few  months  ago,  left 
nearly  the  whole  of  an  estate  of  $125,000 
to  public  institutions. 

The  will  was  contested  by  relatives,  who 
alleged  undue  influence  on  the  part  of  a 
sister  of  the  testatrix. 


Henry  G.  Stephens,  the  deaf  and  blind  j 
soldier,  is  the  happy  owner  of  the  largest 
Bible  ever  seen  in  Stratford.  It  was  ro-  : 
cently  presented  to  him  by  the  American 
Bible  society  through  Rev.  A.  S.  Hunt,  . 
D.D.  It  is  in  embossed  print  for  the  blind 
in  8  volumes  each  one  of  which  is  15^ 
inches  long,  12  inches  wide  and  nearly  (j 
inches  thick.  The  total  thickness  of  the 
volumes  is  3  feet  8  inches;  the  total  num-  . 
ber  of  leaves  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-nine  (1,849),  on  each  one  cf 
which  is  a  full  page  of  raised  letters.  Tho 
money  value  of  the  work  is  28  dollars.  It 
comprises  all  the  books  of  tho  Old  and 
New  Testament  and  was  printed  this  year. 
Mr.  Stephens  was  51  years  of  ago  when  he 
began  the  study  of  "line  print  for  the 
blind,"  and  now  after  1\  years  of  persever- 
ing effort,  much  to  the  surprise  of  promi- 
nent blind  persons  and  instructors  of  the 
blind,  he  is  an  excellent  reader  of  that 
print  and  is  looking  forward  to  a  timo  in 
the  near  future  when  he  will  become  an 
expert.  Few  blind  persons  will  attempt  to 
learn  to  read  after  they  have  passed  30 
years  of  age  for  tne  reason  that  it  is  con- 
sidered too  difficult  a  task  for  any  but 
young  fingers  to  accomplish.  Many  of  the 
elder  pupils  in  institutions  for  the  blind 
canuot  learn  to  read  and  are  educated 
through  their  senso  of  hearing.  The  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Stephens  at  his  advanced  age 
is  truly  a  remarkable  achievement.  He  has 
received  many  complimentary  letters  and 
books  to  the  value  of  25  dollars  as  rewards 
of  merit  from  institutions  for  the  blind  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Kentucky.  No 
hope  is  given  by  oculists  that  his  sight 
could  be  restored  by  any  operation. 
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WITH    SUPPLEMENT. 

SCHOOLTFOR  THE  BLlM       thursdaymorhihg, October 9, i890. 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  corooration  of  the  I>r- 
kius  Insttutiou  and  Massachusetts  School  for  tn« 
luniwll  be  held  at  the  lusttutlon.  South  Boston,  on 
Wednesday,  October  8th,  current,  at  3  o'clock  P.M., 
f.r  the  election  of  officers  and  the  transaction  ot'such 
other  business  as  may  be  brought  befor  •  the  m^ctincr. 
0l_6t  M.  AN'AGXOS,   Secretary. 


§tostou    last 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  2,  1890 


HERE   IN    BOSTON. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  high  honor  which 
Mr.  Anagnos,  the  director  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  received  danng  his  recent  visit  to 
Europe,  from    one   of  those   learned  societies 
whose  awards  are  never  given  except  for  the 
most  distinguished  attainments.    To  be  made 
a  member   of  the   French    Academy  of   Arts 
and  Sciences  is  a   distinction   of  which    any 
man  might  be  proud,  and  the  fact  thac  it  came 
as  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Anagnos  is  an  indication  of 
the  modesty  which  with  him  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  merit.    Every  person,  however,  who  is 
familiar   with    his  unwearied    labors  in  the 
i  of  humanity,  and  his  zealous  devotion 
to  the    education    of    the  blind,    must  feel 
that     the     honors     are     well    bestowed     in 
his    case.     I    am    not    surprised     that     m 
Athens      his     services      were      sought     in 
behalf    of    the  progressive  science  which    is 
giving  fresh   lustre  to   the  city  of  the  Violet 
Crown,  and  it  shows  the  strong  hold  which 
the  city  of  his  adoptiou  has  upon   him  that  he 
could  not  be  lured  from  it  by  the  most  tempt- 
ing offer  from  his  countrymen.    The  way  in 
which  he  interested  the  Queen  of  Greece  in 
little  Helen   Kellar   shows  that  wherever   he 
gems  he  takes  with  him  that   deep   interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  subjects  of  his  philanthropic 
care  which  helps  to  account  for  his  success  in 
their  education.    The  son-in-law  and  successor 
of  Dr.  Howe  in  charge  of  the   Perkins  Institu- 
tion, he  has  broadened  his  activities  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
which   is   a   monument   to  his   sagacity  and 
bc-uovoleuco. 

-  - 

A 1 1.  Anagnos  adds  another  to  the  examples 
to  which  1  referred  the  other  day  of  the  way 
iu  which  Boston  has  been  indebted  to  foreign- 
ers of  ability  and  culture  for  its  advancement 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  illustrations 
then  cited  were  from  poetry  and  music,  and 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  is  noted  for  his 
taste  in  both  these  departments,  there  is  a  rare 
educational  skill  in  developing  the  harmonies 
of  culture  in  these  and  other  departments  in 
a  class  of  persons  whom  nature  has  shut  out 
from  their  enjoyment.  1  do  not  suppose  that 
my  honors  he  has  received  or  can  receive  can 
equal  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  observes 
the  dawning  of  the  light  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual vision  before  the  eves  of  the  blind,  ihe 
consciousness  of  the  beneficent  work  he  is 
doing  outweighing  any  sense  of  the  value  of 
oilier  tributes  to  his  services. 


I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  that  France  has 
always  been  quick  to  honor  through  her 
learned  societies  the  achievements  of  our  men 
of  science  and  our  men  of  letters.  Our  great 
in  surgeon,  Heury  J.  Bigelow.  received 
prizes'  irom  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine 
for  his  notable  improvements  in  the  art  of 
surgery.  'Ihe  historian  Prescott  considered 
that  the  greatest  honor  of  his  life  was  his  be- 
ing made  a  corresponding  member  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Fiance.  His  brother  historian,  Mot- 
ley, received  the  same  honor,  as  did  also  the 
late  Charles  C.  Perkins.  Although  we  have 
no  such  learned  bodies  as  the  Institute  of 
France  to  give  to  our  men  ol  letters  and  sci- 
ence the  highest  honors  that  they  covet  iu  this 
sort  of  recognition,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
Boston  has  had  so  many  men  deemed  worthy 
of  such  distinction  abroad  who  yet  have  had 
as  their  highest  aim  ihe  approval  of  their  own 
consciences  and  the  good  of  their  fellow-men. 


PERKINS    INSTITUTE. 

The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation 
at  South  Hotton. 

The  presence  of  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  Secretary  of 
the  corporation  and  Director  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  was  welcomed  after  his  15  months'  visit 
to  Europe  and  was  made  a  subject  of  congratu- 
lation at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation 
held  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  South  Boston 
building.  Mr.  Anagnos  has  returned  with  re- 
newed health  and  with  Increased  interest  in  the 
kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain,  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  which  new  plans  are  in  progress. 
Among  the  new  pupils  to  be  admitted,  the  Trus- 
tees have  decided  to  take  a  little  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  girl  from  Texas,  Wellie  Elizabeth 
Robbin,  who  is  said  to  be  promising  and  intelli- 
gent. The  meeting  was  presided  oyer  by  the 
President,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot.  • 

Mr.  J.  S.  Dwlght  read  the  report  of  the  Trus- 
tees. The  report  first  mentioned  the  absence  of 
the  servicos  of  the  Director,  whose  place  was 
filled  by  John  A.  Bennett,  Esq..  The  total 
number  of  pupils  in  all  departments  on  the 
first  of  October  was  226.  Since  that  time  31 
have  been  admitted  and  66  discharged,  making 
the  whole  number  201.  An  unusual  amount  of 
serious  and  fatal  illness  took  place  during  the 
past  year,  six  pupils  having  died  at  the  City 
Hospital.  The  illness  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
local  cause,  as  thorough  examination  was  made 
of  the  plumbing  and  drainage,  hut  to  the  influ- 
enza and  to  measles  and  scarletina.  There  has 
been  no  essential  change  in  the  methods  of  in- 
struction, which  cover  the  same  broad  and 
varied  field  of  study  and  exercise  that  has  com- 
posed the  generous  curriculum  of  the  past  few 
years.  Physical  training,  on  a  judicious  system 
with  a  well-equipped  gymnasium,  has  received 
full  attention.  Music  Is  a  favorite  study. 
The  large  oorps  of  ipusical  instructors  3till  un- 
der the  faithful  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Reeves, 
and  with  the  aid  of  seeing  music  readers,  have 
done  excellent  and  satisfactory  work.  The 
music  of  Sebastian  Bach  lies  largely  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  musical  education. 
The  faithful  and  efficient  corps  of  instructors 
remains  the  same,  witii  a  few  exceptions,  some 
teachers  having  served  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  abated  from  the  highly 
favorable  and  encouraging  report  of  progress  in 
the  department  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind. 

The  good  work  tof  thejdndergarten  has  been 
steadily  progressing  under  the  direction  of  the 
acting  Superintendent,  Mr.  Bennett.  The  hap- 
piness, intelligence,  good  order,  delight  in  learn- 
ing and  obeying  and  realizing  sense  of  their 
faculties  make  the  scholars  interesting.  Miss 
Isabel  Greeley  is  the  matron  of  the  household, 
and  the  corps  of  assistants  and  teachers  have 
carried  od  the  department  successfully.  Edith 
Thomas,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  who,  like  Helen 
Keller,  has  a  very  teachable  nature,  having 
passed  the  age  of  9,  has  been  transferred  to 
South  Boston.  During  the  year  the  kinder- 
garten has  received  legacies  to  the  amount  of 
$20,000,  of  which  $10,000  was  from  the  estate 
of  Ellen  M.  Gifford.  But  the  kindergarten 
still  needs  funds.  The  annual  income  of  the 
"Hundred  Thousand  Dollars"  lund,  together 
with  subscriptions  and  contributions,  is 
sufficient  only  for  the  running  expenses 
The  single  building  has  been  nearly  full  and 
sometimes  overflowing.  The  removal  of  19 
children  to  South  Boston  during  the  spring  and 
summer  relieved  some  of  the  pressure,  but  now 
at  the  opening  of  a  new  school  year  the  applica- 
tions for  admission  are  so  numerous  as  to  indi- 
cate the  probability  that  the  demand  for  an  ad- 
ditional building  will  soon  become  a  matter  of 
urgenoy. 

During  the  year  the  institution  has  lived 
within  Its  income  and  has  received  in  addition 
numerous  small  donations  which  are  considera- 
ble in  the  aggregate,  besides  a  gift  of  $2000 . 
Strict  economy  has  been  practiced  as  far  as  the 
efficiency  of  the  school,  the  health  of  the  house- 
hold and  the  indispensable  repairs  rendered  per- 
missible. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  having  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $6000  for  repairs  and  improvements, 
the  exterior  of  the  main  building  in  South  Bos- 
ton has  been  painted  during  the  summer,  the 
balconies  have  been  repaired  and  the  wooden 
balustrade  on  the  roof  has  been  replaced  by  a 
simple  iron  fence;  30  of  the  rooms  have  been 
renovated. 


The  press  has  done  its  usual  amount  of  good  i 
work  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Dennis 

C.  Reardon,  and  many  books  have  boon  issued. 
During  the  year  22  persons  wero  employed  in 
the  workshops.  21  still  being  thero.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Howard  has  beoD  appointed  manager  of  this, 
together  with  the  boys'  work  department,  for 
tho  purpose  of  increasing  tho  efficiency  of  the 
workshops.  The  branch  of  upholstery  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  hopeful  Industry  for  the 
adults  connected  with  the  institution. 

Tho  necrology  of  the  corporation  closed  the  re- 
port. Among  the  names  mentioned  were  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly,  WilUam  Parsons  Atkinson, 
James  H.  Blake,  John  Templeman  Coolidgo, 
James  E.  English,  Photius  Fish,  W.  D.  Pickmaii, 

D.  J.  Stoere,  Cyrus  Brewer,  Benjamin  Thurston, 
Benjamin  Goddard,  W.  W.  Hopkins, 

Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  the  Treasurer,  reported 
balance  on  hand.  1889,  $62,246  79;  legacies. 
$8026  87 ;  total  receipts,  $193,471  51;  expendi- 
tures and  investments,  $133,056  16;  balance  on 
hand  Oct.  1,  1890,  $00,415  35. 

Officers  wore  elected  as  follows:  President, 
Samuel  Eliot.  LL.  D. ;  Vice  President,  John 
Cummings:  Treasurer,  Edward  Jackson;  Secre- 
tary, M.  Anagnos;  Trustees,  VVilham  Endlcott, 
Jr.,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  J.  Theodore  Heard,  M.  D, 
Andrew  P.  Peabodv,  D.  D.,  Edward  N.  Perkins, 
Leverett  Saltonstall.  S.  Lothrop  Thorndlke, 
George  W.  Wales. 

New  members  of  the  corporation  were:  Mrs. 
Isabel  C.  Barrows,  Mrs.  Marie  Wales.  Boston; 
Mrs.  Rebecca  M.  Hesseltine,  Melrose;  Mr.  Sim- 
eon E.  Baldwin,  Is'ew  Haven,  Conn.  ;•  Mr. 
Thomas  Cushing,  Boston;  Rev.  G.  E.  Ellis,  D. 
D.,  Mr.  Oren  8.  Knanp,  Boston:  Hon.  George 
H.  Gammans  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Long,  Charlestown. 


THURSDAY,    OCT.    9. 


REFUGE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Perkins  Institute  Corporation 
Meet. 


Interesting  Facts  Culled  from  Report 
of  the  Trustees. 


Work    Steadily    Progressing    in    the 
Kindergarten. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  was 
held  at  the  institution,  South  Boston,  yester- 
day afternoon.  President  Samuel  Eliot,  LL. 
D.,  in  the  chair.  After  the  proceedings  of  the 
last  meeting  had  been  read  by  Secretary  M. 
Anagnos  and  accepted,  the  trustees'  report 
was  read. 

At  the  beginning  of  tho  report  mention 
was  made  of  the  commendable  work  done 
by  John  A.  Bennett,  Esq.,  who  took  charge 
of  the  affairs  at  the  institution  during  the 
16  months' absence  of  the  director,  Prof. 
Michael  Anagnos,  who  returned  about  a 
month  ago. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  school  Oct.  1,  was  226,  since 
which  time  31  have  been  admitted,  and 
56  discharged,  malting  the  total  number  at 
the  present  time  of  201. 

The  report  went  on  to  state  that  no 
pupils  have  been  received  from  other  than 
New  England  States.  During  the  past  year, 
an  unusual  amount  of  serious  and  fatal 
sickness  has  been  in  the  school.  Six  in- 
mates died  at  the  City  Hospital,  where, 
those  seized  with  diseases  that  may  prove 
contagious  are  always  brought.  The  prin- 
cipal cause  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
prevalent  influenza. 

There  have  been  no  essential  changes  in 
the  method  of  instruction  which  cover  the 
same  broad  and  varied  course  of  studies 
and  exercises  that  have  comprised  the  gen- 
erous cut  ri culm  of  the  past  few  years. 
Physical  training  and  a  judicious  system, 
with  a  well  equipped  gymnasium  for  the 
boys  and  girls  has  received  its  full  share  of 
attention.  With  and  through  this,  moral 
culture  and  good  manners  have  been  mani- 
fest with  few  exceptions. 

There  is  always  one  class  or  more  of  lit- 
erary history  in  which  the  pupil's  power  of 
analysis  and  criticism  is  called  out  to  some 
extent. 

Music  is  a  favorite  study  with  the  inmates. 
The  corps  of  musical  instructors,  under  the 
management  of  Thomas  Reeves,  who  is 
himself  blind,  have  done  excellent  work. 
In  chorus  and  solo  singing,  in  pianoforte 
and  organ  playing,  in  the  practice  of  the 
violin,  tho  clarinet,  and  particularly  brass 
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instruments,   good    instruction    has   been 
shown  in 

The  Correct  Performance 
of  the  well-filled  band.  The  tuning  of 
pianos,  and  often  the  regulation  and  repair- 
ing of  instruments,  is  still  carried  on  by  a 
number  of  the  pupils  under  the  instruction 
of  J.  W.  Smith.  They  are  employed  in  many 
private  families  and  their  work  is  always 

satisfactory.       ,,.,■. 

E.  E.  Allen,  who  had  been  head  teacher  in 
the  bovs'  department  for  two  years,  resigned 
that  position  to  accept  another  |in  Philadel- 
phia, but  his  place  has  been  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Miss  Ida  J.  Phelps,  a  graduate 
of  St.  Lawrence  University.  Miss  Kate  F. 
Gibbs,  also  a  teacher  in  the  boys'  depart- 
ment for  two  years,  resigned  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  her  place  has  been  filled  by 
Miss  Carrie  E.  McMaster,  a  graduate  of  the 
Framingham  normal  school.  With  these 
exceptions  all  of  last  year's  teachers  and 
officers  will  continue  to  render  their  ser- 
vices to  the  institution. 

The  report  further  referred  to  the  com- 
mencement exercises  held  in  Tremont 
Temple,  June  3,  1890,  which  were  largely 
attended  and  very  successful. 

The  report  of  the  kindergarten  school  for 
the  blind  was  very  favorable  and  encourag- 
ing, and  showed  that  this  work  has  been 
steadily  progressing.  It  is  a  primary  school 
for  small  children  taken  at  a  tender  age, 
when  the  education  is  conducted  on  the 
approved  and  common  sense  principles  and 
methods  of  Froebel.  The  innate  individ- 
uality of  each  little  pupil  is  carefully 
watched,  protected  and  guided.  The  kin- 
dergarten nursery  is  in  Jamaica  Plain,  and 
here  the  children  are  happy,  intelligent, 
contented,  and  delight  in  learning  and  obey- 
ing. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  during  the 
year  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
acting  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Bennett,  who  has  ably 
and  faithfully  filled  the  place  of  Prof.  Anag- 
nos  temporarily.  Miss  Isabel  Greeley  still 
presides  over  the  household,  with  Miss  Net- 
tie B.  Vose  for  her  assistant,  while  the  im- 
mediate instruction  has  been  carried  on  by 
Miss  Fannie  L.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Sarah  J. 
Davidson,  with  an  admirable  music  teacher 
in  Miss  Cornelia  C.  Roeske.  Edith  Thomas, 
who  is  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  has  evinced 
a  very  teachable  nature,  and  has  devel- 
oped so  satisfactory  that  at  the  age  of  9  she 
was  promoted  to  the  parent  institution  in 
South  Boston,  and  has  for  her  special 
teacher  Miss  Harriet  M.  Markhain,  and  has 
made  remarkable  progress. 

During  the  year  thekindergarten  has  re- 
ceived legacies  to  the 

Amount  of  §30,000. 

All  this  sum  came  from  the  estate  of  Ellen 
M.  Gifford,  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
George  W.  Wales,  who  had  the  power  to 
appoint  a  beneficiary. 

But  this  kindergarten  is  badly  in  need  of 
more  funds  to  carry  on  the  good  work.  The 
annual  income  of  the  $100,000  fund,  so  hap- 
pily completed,  together  with  contributions 
and  the  annual  subscriptions  through  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  Aid  Society  are  only  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  running  expenses  of  the 
school.  The  single  building  has  been 
always  full  and  sometimes  to  overflow- 
ing. Nineteen  were  removed  during 
the  spring  and  summer  to  South  Bos- 
ton, and  in  many  cases  these  removals 
have  been  thought  by  Prof.  Anagnos  to 
have  heen  premature.  At  the  opening  of 
the  new  school  year  the  applications  for  ad- 
mission are  so  very  numerous  as  to  indicate 
the  probability  that  the  demand  for  an  ad- 
ditional building  will  soon  become  a  matter 
of  urgency. 

According  to  the  treasurer's  report,  the 
cash  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1889,  was  $02,2-16.79, 
and  the  total  receipts  from  all  sources  dur- 
ing the  year  was  $131 ,224.72,  making  a  to- 
tal of  $193,471.51.  The  total  of  expendi- 
tures and  investments  have  been  $133,- 
056,16,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $60,- 
415.35.  The  institution  has  lived  within 
its  income  and  has  received  in  addition 
small  donations  which  are  considered  in 
aggregate.  From  the  estate  of  Grace  H. 
Blanchard  $2000  was  received. 

The  statement  made  in  one  of  the  char- 
ities hand  books  that  the  institution  has  a 
Harris  fund  of  $80,000  for  the  relief  of  des- 
titute blind  people  outside  of  the  institu- 
tion, is  erroneous.  By  tho  will  of  Charlotte 
Harris,  $80,000  was  left  to  the  institution 
in  1877,  but  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
bequeathed  were  so  vaguely  expressed  that 
i ho  Supreme  Court  was  called  upon  to  in- 
terpret the  will,  and  it  decreed  that  one- 
third  of  $80,000  in  each  year  be  set  apart 
for  the  out-door  relief  of  those  destitute 
persons  who,  by  reason  of  loss  of  sight,  axe 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  or  he 
^elf-supporting,  and  in  the  distribution  of 
this  money  preferences  be  given  to  the 

People  of  Charlestown 
who  are  advanced  in  years.  The  remainder 
of  the  income  was  to  be  used  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  institution.  In  accordance 
with  this  decree  14  persons  are  receiving 
aid  from  this  income,  and  nearly  20  addi- 
tional applications  are  on  file  for  assistance 
as  vacancies  may  occur  In  the  1  i>.t.  The 
acting  director  has   personally  visited 

enciaries  during  the  summer  va- 
cation. All  the  information  obtainable  about 
each  Derson  Is   kept  on   file  in  ord< 

iven  to  the  most  worthy. 

Inning  the  year  $6000  has  been  expended 

in  repairs  and  improvements  to  the  exterior 

m' the  main  building.    It  has  been  painted 


during  the  summer.  Balconies,  balustrades, 
roofs,  30  rooms  and  two  halls  have  been 
renovated. 

Twenty-two  persons  were  employed  in  the 
workshops  during  the  year,  ana  of  this 
number  21  are  still  employed.  With  a  view 
of  increasing  work  in  this. department  E.  E. 
Howard  has  b<  en  appointed  manager  of 
both  the  shop  and  store. 

The  members  of  the  corporation  who 
have  died  during  the  past  year  are  William 
Parsons  Atkinson,  James  H.  Blake,  Cyrus 
Brewer,  John  Templeton  Coolidge,  James 
E.  English,  PnotiusFjsk,  Robert  B.  Forbes, 
Benjamin  Goddard.  William  W.  Hopkins, 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  William  D.  Picfeman, 
Henry  J.  Steele  and  Benjamin  Thurston  of 
Providence. 

New  members  of  the  corporation  have 
been  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows  of  Boston,  Mrs. 
Marie  Wales  of  Boston,  Mrs.  Rebecca  M. 
Hesseltine  of  Melrose,  Simon  E.  Baldwin  of 
New  HaVen,  Thomas  Cushing  of  Boston, 
Rev.  George  E.  Ellis,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  Owen 
S.  Knapp  of  Boston,  Hon.  George  H.  Gam- 
mons of  Charlestown  and  W.  H.  Long  of 
Charlestown. 

Officers  for  tho  ensuing  year  were  elected 
as  follows:  President,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D. ; 
vice-president,  John  Cuminings;  treasurer, 
Edward  Jackson;  secretary,  M.  Ana 
trustees,  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Joseph  P>. 
Glover,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Leverett 
Saltonstall.  J.  Theodore  Heard,  M,  D., 
AndreAv  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  S.  Lothrop 
Thorndike  and  George  W.  Wales. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 

THURSDAY,     OCTOBER     9,     189©. 


THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 


Annual   Meeting  of    the   Corporation. 
Reports  and  Election. 

President  Samuel  Eliot  occupied  the  chair 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  i 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  , 
School  for  the  Blind,  held  yesterday  after- 
noon In  the  parlors  of  the  school  ou  Fast 
Broadway,  Soutn  Boston. 

Mr.  John  S.  D wight  submitted  the  annual 
report  of  the  trustees.  This  shows  the  past 
year     to      nave       been       a      prosperous 

one.  Trie  total  number  of  pupils  in 
the  school  oa  Oct.  1,  1889,  was 
226.  Since  then  31  have  Deen  admitted  and 
66  discharged,  making  the  total  number  at 
present  201.  During  the  year  six  pupils  died 
from  contagious  diseases.  In  each  case  the 
sick  person  ;bad  been  removed,  for  better 
nursing,  to  the  City  Hospital,  There  has 
been  no  essential  change  In  the  methods  of 
instruction.  During  the  year  the  kindergar- 
ten received  legacies  to  the  amount  of  $20,- 
000,  and  of  this  sum,  $10,000  came  from  the 
estate  ol  Ehen  M.  Gilford  of  New  Haven; 
and  the  institution  received  an  additional 
bequest  of  $5000  from  tne  same  source, 
through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  George  W. 
Wales,  who  had  the  power  of  appointing  the 
beneficiary, 

During  the  year  Improvements  have  been 
made  In  the  main  building,  at  au  entire  cost 
of  $6000. 

The  report  of  Treasurer  Edward  Jackson 
gave  receipts  and  expenditures  as  follows: 

Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1^89 gb2.246.79 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources 131.224.72 


.gl93.471.61 
.    133,056.16 


Total 

Total  expenditures  and  Investments . 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1890 #60,415.35 

The  following  were  elected  new  members 
of  tne  board  of  trustees:  Mrs,  Isabel  C. 
Barrows,  Mrs.  Marie  Wales  of  Boston;  Mrs. 
Rebecca  M.  Hesseltine  of  Melrose,  Mr.  Sim- 
son  E.  Baldwin.  New  Haven,  Ct.,  Thomas 
Cushing,  Rev.  G.  E.  Ellis,  D.  D.,  Oren  S. 
Knapp,  Hon.  G.  H.  Gammans  of 
Boston,  W.  H.  Long  of  Charles- 
town. Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
vear  as  follows:  President,  Samuel  Eliot, 
ILL. IX,  vltie-oresident,  John  Cnmmings; 
treasurer,  Edward  JacKson;  secretary,  M. 
Anagnos;  trustees,  William  Endioott,  Jr., 
Joseph  B.  Glover,  J,  Tneodore  Heard,  M.  D., 
Andrew  P.  Peaoody,  D.  D.,  Edward  N.  Per- 
kins, Leverett  Saltonstall,  S.  Lothrop  Thorn- 
dike  and  George  W.  Wales. 

The  trustees  make  an  urgent  appeal  for 
funds  for  the  kindergarten  school. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  9,  1800 


THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 

Annual  Meeting  of    the    Hospital    for    the 
Blind  Corporation. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  institution 
yesterday,  when  1're.sident  Samuel  Eliot  pre- 
sided. The  report  of  the  trustees  was  read 
by  John  S.  Dwipht.  and  showed  tho  total 
number  of  pupils  in  the  institution  on  Oct.  1 
to  be  22C.  Since  that  time  81  have  been  ad- 
mitted and  56  discharged,  making  a  total  of  | 


201  in  the  institution  at  the  present  time. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  during  the  year 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bennett,  who  has 
faithfully  filled  the  place  of  Mr.  Anagnos, 
while  Miss  Isabel  Greeley  had  charge  of  the 
household.  Miss  Fanny  L.  Johnson  and  Mrs. 
Sarah  J.  Davidson  are  the  teachers  of 
the  kindergarten.  Edith  Thomas,  who, 
like  Helen  Kellar,  has  evinced  a  very 
teachable  nature  and  is  developing  in  a  most 
gratifying  manner,  was  promoted  to  the  South 
Boston  institution,  being  now  in  her  troth 
year,  and  under  the  especial  teaching  of  Miss 
Harriet  M.  Markham.  During  the  year  the 
kindergarten  has  received  legacies  to  the 
amount  of  $20,000.  Of  this  sum  $10,000 
came  from  the  estate  of  Ellen  M.  Gifford. 
through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  George  W. 
Wales,  who  had  the  power  of  appointing 
the  beneficiary.  But  the  kindergarten  still 
needs  funds.  The  annual  income  of  the 
Hundred  Thousand  Dollar  Fund,  so  hap- 
pily completed,  together  with  tho  occasional 
contributions  and  the  annual  subscription 
through  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Aid  Society, 
are  only  sufficient  to  meet  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  school.  The  building  at  Jamaica 
Plain  was  so  overcrowded  as  to  require  the 
removal  of  nineteen  pupils  to  the  South  Bos- 
ton institution  during  the  past  year,  and  thus 
the  necessity  of  an  additional  building  is 
forced  -upon  the  corporation.  The  present 
building  was  erected  only  as  the  fitst  of  throe 
or  four  contemplated  in  the  plan,  and  for 
which  places  are  provided  in  the  laying  out 
of  tiie  domain. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$131,224  72.  which,  in  addition  to  the  balance 
oh  hand,  $62,246  79.  amounts  to  $193,471  51. 
Total  expenditures  and  investments  equal 
$133,056  16,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$60,415  35.  It  seems  desirable  to  correct  an 
erroneous  statement  in  one  of  the  charities' 
handbooks  to  the  effect  that  the  institution 
has  a  f  und  of  $80,000  for  the  relief  of  desti- 
tute blind  children  outside  of  the  institution. 
By  the  will  of  Charlotte  Harris  $80,000 
was  left  to  the  institution  in  1877.  but 
Cue  purposes  for  which  it  was  beaueathed 
were  so  vaguely  expressed  that  (the  Supreme 
Court  was  called  upon  to  interpret  the  will, 
and  it  decreed  "that  one-third  of  thojineomelof 
$80,000  in  each  year  be  set  apart  for  the  out- 
door relief  of  those  destitute  persons  who  bv 
reason  of  loss  of  sight  are  unable  to  maintain 
themselves  or  to  become  self-supporting,  and 
that  in  the  distribution  of  this  relief  prefer- 
ence be  given  to  those  who  are  inhabitants  of 
the  Charlestown  district  of  the  City  of  Bosion, 
and  are  advanced  in  years.  The  remaining 
income  was  to  be  used  .for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  thelinstitutlon.  In  accordance  with 
this  decree,  fourteen  persons  are  receiving 
aid  from  this  income  and  nearly  twenty  act 
dinonal  applications  are  on  file.  The  South 
Boston  institution  has  undergone  a  thorough 
repairing  daring  vacation,  $6000  having  been 
expended  for  this  purpose. 

The  following  members  of  the  corporation 
have  died  during  the  year:  Messrs.  William 
Parsons  Atkinson,  James  H.  Blake,  Cyrus 
Brewer,  John  Templeman  Coolidge,  James  E. 
English  of  Connecticut.  Piutius  Fisk,  Robert 
B.  Forbes,  Benjamin  Goddard;  William  W. 
HoDpin,  Providence;  John  Boyle  O'Reilly, 
William  D.  Pic.kinan;  Henry  J.  Steere  and 
Benjamin  Thurston,  both  of  Provideuce. 

The  new  members  of  the  corporation  include 
Mrs.  Isabella  (J.  Barrows,  Mrs.  Marie  Wales. 
Mrs.  Kebecca  M.  Hazeltiue  of  Melrose,  Simp- 
son E.  Baldwin  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Thomas 
Cushing,  the  Rev.  George  E.  Ellis,  D.D.,  Orrin 
S.  Knapp,  the  Hon.  George  H.  Gammans  and 
W.  H.  Long  of  Charlestown.  The  trustees  de- 
cided to  take  a  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  child 
from  Texas,  who  is  six  years  of  age,  Wellie 
Elizabeth  Bobbin,  who,  together  with  Helen 
Kellar  and  Edith  Thomas,  will  form  a  bright 
trio  in  the  coming  year. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 

President,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D. ;  vice-presi- 
dent. Jcfhn  Cummings;  treasurer,  Edward 
JacKson;  secretary,  M.  Anaguos;  trustees, 
William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Joseph  B.  Glover; J. 
Theodore  Heard,  M.D.,  Andrew  P.  Peabody, 
D.D.,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Leverett  Salton- 
stall, L.  Lothrop  Thorndike.  George  W.  Wales. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  the  fol- 
io wiug  details: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand,  Oct.  1,  1880 J02.246  79 

Income  from  invested  funds ;'/<;, ;(17  91 

State  Massachusetts 30.000  00 

State  Maine,  tor  1889-90 (i.7'.:5  00 

State  Connecticut .-,,.. 

State  Vermont. 8,700  00 

State  .New  Hampshire v.,300  00 

State  Kbode  Island , 4,950  00 

EXPENDITURES. 

From  general  fund g70.00G  31 

From  printing  fund 3,^r.  l  -is 

From  Uludei  garden  fund 8,100  00 

LEGACIES. 

E.  T.  Lor'.ug £5,000  00 

Mrs.  Helen  In.  Gifford 5,000  00 

Mrs.  Helen  N.  Giltord.  through   .Mrs.  ti.  W. 
Wales 10,000  00 
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THE  GUARDIAN8_0F  THI  BUND. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Perkins  Institute 

The  annual  meeting  of  tne  corporation  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts  School  fer 
the  Blind  was  heid  at  the  institution   in  South 
Boston,   fyesterday   afternoon.     Samuel    Eliot 
LL.l).,  presided. 

The  trustees'  report,  submitted  by  J.  S. 
Dwiglit.  showed  that  Oct.  1,  188;',  there  were 
226  in  the  institution.  Since  theu  31  have  been 
admitted  and  50  discharged,  making  the  present 
number  of  inmates  201.  The  Kindergarten  has 
received  legacies  amounting  to  $20,000  Aa 
additional  building  in  that  department  is 
much  needed.  Nineteen  were  taken  from  Ja- 
maica Plain  to  the  South  Boston  institute  many 
of  whom  were  too  young  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred. During  the  past  year  22  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  workshop,  and  they  have  done 
nicely.  Fourteen  books  for  the  blind  were  is- 
sued upon  the  institute's  press  in  the  last  12 
months,  a  number  of  which  were  studies  in 
music.  There  were  12  deaths  of  members  of  the 
corporation  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Tin*  trustees  wish  ts  correct  the  statement 
that  has  been  made,  ttaat  the  institution  has  a 
fund  of  880,000  for  the  relief  of  destitute  blind 
people  outside  of  tne  institute.  By  the  will  of 
Charlotte  Harris.  $80,000  was  left  the  institu- 
tion in  1877,  but  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
bequeathed  was  so  vaguely  •xnressed  that  the 
supreme  court  was  called  upon  to  interpret  its 
meaning.  It  decreed  that  one  third  of  the  in- 
come should  be  set  apart  vearly  for  the  out-door 
relief  of  destitute  blind  persons.  The  remain- 
der of  the  income  is  to  be  used  for  tne  general 
purposes  of  the  institute. 

The    treasurer's  report  shows   the   total  re- 
ceipts to  he  a>13l,224,and  the  total  expenditures 
$1J3,056.    The  balance  on  hand   Oct.  1,  1889 
was  $G2,246,  and  the  unexpended   balance  this 
year  is   $60,415.    The    incomes   from  invested 
fluids  amounted  to  $32,917,  besides  which  there 
was  received  from  the  six  New  England  states 
the   following   sums:  Massachusetts,    ft30  00o- 
Maine,  $0725;   Conaecticut,  $5200;   Vermont 
$2700;  New  Hampshire,  §2300;   llbode  Island, 
$4950.    Legacies  were  received  jfrom  K    T   Ear- 
ing of  $500o;  Mrs.    Helen   N.    Ginord,    $5000, 
aud  from  the  same  lady  $10,000,  through   Mrs 
G.  W.  Wales. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows- 
President,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D. :  vice-president 
John  Cummings;  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson : 
secretary.  M.  Anagnos;  trustees,  William  Endi- 
cott,  jr.,  J.  B.  Glover,  J.  T.  Heard,  M.U.,  A  P 
Peabody,  D.D.,  E.  N.  ferkins,  Lev«rett  Salton- 
stall,  S.  L.  Thorndike,  G.  W.  Wales. 
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THURSDAY.   OCTOBER   9,   1890. 


The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is  a  favorite 
charity  of  the  charitable  in  Boston.  The  re- 
ports read  at  yesterday's  annual  meeting-  indi- 
cate that  there  is  still  broad  opportunity  to  aid 
in  teaching  and  caring  for  the  little  blind  chil- 
dren.  Mr.  Anagnos  considers  that  the  removal 
of  several  of  the  small  pupils  from  the  kinder- 
garten in  Jamaica  Plain  to  Perkins  Institute 
has  been  unwisely,  although  necessarily,  has- 
tened by  the  crowding  in  of  new  pupils  at  the 
kindergarten.  The  delight  of  these  small  peo- 
ple -who  cannot  see  in  the  life  and  pleasure  pro- 
vided for  them  in  the  kindergarten  is  touching 
and  charming;  and  they,  like  other  little  ones, 
should  certainly  he  allowed  as  long  a  babyhood 
as  possible  before  they  are  pushed  on  into  the 
life,  however  pleasant,  of  the  larger  institution. 


malca  Plain, which  accommodates,  at  the  most, 
thirty-nine     pupils,     with     teachers     and 
officers,  was  filled  to  overflowing.  Nineteen  of 
the  children  were  sent  to  the  Perkins  Institute 
at  South  Boston,  but  their  promotion  was  re- 
garded as  premature,  and  its  only  excuse  was 
the  lack  of  room  in  the  Kindergarten.      This 
year  the  applicants  for  admission  show   the 
imperative  necessity  of  increasing  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  reception  of  pupils.      There 
it  no  department  of  the  School  for  the  Blind 
which    has  had  warmer  Interest     for  the 
Director  and  the  Trustees,  and  more  ready 
support  from  the  public,    than   the  Kinder- 
garten.      It    is    a    unique    institution,  for 
Mr.    Anagnos    has    said    that     he     found 
no     Kindergarten       in       any       of       the 
Bchools    for    the    blind    In     Europe,      and 
it  is     known     that    no     others    exist    in 
this  country.    After  a  successful  trial  It  is  no 
longer  an  experiment,  but  a  necessary  first 
etep  to  the   system  of  complete  education, 
which  will  receive,  at  a  future   time,  its  com- 
pletion in  a  college  for  the  blind.    The  many 
Visiters  at  the  Jamaica  Plain  building  have 
not  failed  to  recognize  the  benefits  of  training 
Of  the  blind  in  their  earliest  years,  and  to 
appreciate  with   a  pleasure  that  is  almost 
pathos  the  happiness  that  is  shown  not  only 
by  the  blind   children    but  by  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind  girls  who  are  receiving  a  ! 
patient  training. 


MONDAY,    OCTOBER    13,    1890. 


An   Interesting   Child. 

This  week  there  is  expected  at  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  a  third  of  those  patheti- 
cally interesting  little  girls  who  can  neither 
see*  nor  hear  nor  speak.    Helen  Keller,  who  is 
now  at    her   home  in  Alabama,   and    Edith 
Thomas,  who  spoke  first  one  day  last  spring 
while  on  a  visit  to  the  country,  are  familiar 
names  here.    Wellie  Robin,  who  is  coming  from 
Texas  this  week  in  the  care  of  Mrs.  Mason,  is  a 
child  of  six  years,  and  comes  of  a  family  not  so 
well  placed  as  the  family  of  Helen  Keller.    She 
is   not   a   child   of   preternatural   ability   and 
cleverness,     like      Helen     Keller,     who     in 
quickness     and    keenness    of    thought    out- 
ranks   most    children    who     see;     therefore 
the  experiment  of   her  training  will  be  of  inter- 
est  as  representing  what  may  be  done  for  aver- 
age children  imprisoned  from  the  impressions 
of   the  senses.    The  methods  of   teaching  these 
unfortunate  ones  have  become  vastly  enlight- 
ened since  the  days  when  Laura  Bridgman  first 
came  to  be  taught.    This   part   of  the   country 
leads  in  all  matters  of   thought   and  education 
With   all   the  proverbial  New  England  love  of 
'  the  almighty  quarter,"  there  is  here  a  continu. 
ous  and  growing  appreciation  of  the  power  of 
the   mind   in   the   crushing  materialism  of  our 
times;  so  the  journey  of  little  Wellie  Robin  to 
Boston  stands  for  much  more  than  her  own  res- 
cue from  her  prison,  than  the  freeing  of  one 
more  child  from  the  hopelessness  of  her  blind- 
ness and  deafness. 
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# ^f.^cted  coming  to  Boston  from  Texas 
of  Wellie  Robin,  a  little  girl,  who,  like  Laura 
Bridgman,  can  neither  hear  nor  see  nor  speak 
proves  anew  the  responsibility  of  Boston 
towards  these  little  sufferers  wherever  they 
may  be  found.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  in- 
tellectual light  to  darkness,  of  riches  to  pov- 
erty, of  plenty  to  hunger.  Here  the  problem  of 
their  care  and  teaching  has  been  solved,  and  its 
practical  illustration  in  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind  is  a  model  for  other  times  and  other 
cities. 
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Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

The  following  additional  contributions 

to  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  have 

been  received  from  date  of  June  18  to 

Oct.  1,  1890: 

Mrs.  Francis  Brooks. seventh  contribution 

from  «al<-  cf  "Heidi" 844  65 

Miss  u.  Louisa  Brown,  third  contribution  6  00 

Class  in  Sliepaid  Memorial  Church,  Cam- 
Ijridgrt,  iliss  Hilton's 4.  qq 

Miss  Neiii«M."  Fairbanks''s  Sunday  'school 

cHss.  West  Gardner 15  75 

Mrs.  X.  M.  Kield,  Monson,  fourth  contri- 
bution        100  00 

J'iss  '  .  E.  Jenks,  sixih  coniributiin 5  00 

Kindergarten  at  Florence 5  00 

Klidergan  eu  at  Hyd»  Park,  Miss  Stevens's         2  00 
1  lnaergartea  atlJewtoi.  Lower  Falls, .Mis. 

Sweetsers 579 

Kindergarten  at  Wa'rentou-stieet  chapel  e  60 

"Ln.ile  Folks"  of  M1R8  Sauipson'a  school, 

Chariestown,  eighth  donation k  tk 

Mis*  Mar-  net  F.  Mmse .',  5  on 

MisSM    rv  Rotch 6  00 

sale    fcuxios..., S  V« 

From  trustee  of  the  estate  of  EUen'if! 
Gift' ••rci,  late  of  New  Haven,  by  reauest 

01  Mrs.  llmiBsW,  Wales 10  000  00 

Infant  class  Mt.  Vernon  Church  (siuce 
Oct.  1) 6  00 

CONTRIBCTIONS    FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Annual  nibscriptions  through  the  Ladles' 
Auxiliary  Aid  So  lay,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gard- 
ner, irt-asuier .......  874  35 

Flo: erne  Bigelow  and  sister,  for  "new 
budding 15 

Since  the  above  list  was  completed  we 
have  received  from  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ferris 
of  Brookline  a  donation  of  $.'>00  for  the 
kindeigarden  and  $1000  for  the  institu- 
tion as  a  memorial  of  her  late  husband. 
Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
146  Franklin  street,  Boston. 
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TUESDAY,    OCTOBER    21,    1890. 


Governor  Burleigh  of  Maine,  accompanied  by 
the  secretary  of  State  and  J.  F.  Brackett  of 
Livingston,  A.  L.  Lumbert  of  Houlton,  D.  W. 
Allen  of  Fairfield  and  their  -wives  and  daugh- 
ters have  been  staying  at  the  Adams  House. 
Last  Saturday  the  party  visited  the  institution 
for  the  insane  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  yester- 
day afternoon  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  idiotic  school  at  City  Point  were 
looked  over.  Last  evening  the  entire  party 
witnessed  "The  Soudan"  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
This  morning  the  visitors  started  for  home. 


(fymmtnhl  dtotte. 
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WEDNESDAY,     OCTOBER    22 


1890. 


Kindergarten  for  the   Blind. 

An  object  of  philanthropic  effort,  which 
will  appeal  strongly  to  the  sympathy  of  Bos- 
ton, is  a  new  building  much  desired  for  the 
*ccorumodation  of  the  little  blind  children 
who  apply  for  admittance  to  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain.  The  re- 
port of  the  Trustees  has  nresented  a  strong 
reason  for  the  new  addition  to  the  Kinder- 
garten, and  Its  recommendation  for  immedi- 
ate action  in  the  matter  is  worthy  a  generous 
response.     Last  year,    the   building  at  Ja- 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  17,  1890. 

«ov.  Riackctt  at  KJ.-ii  t'o:  d. 
Hartford.  Conn..  Oct.  16.  Gov.  Brackett  and 
Council  of  Massachusetts  visited  tho  American 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to-dav.  Among 
other  interesting  evidences  of  success  in  teach- 
ing, they  were  shown  Albert  Nolen.  who  is  en- 
tirely blind  deaf  and  dumb,  and  yet  by  the 
sense  of  oucn  he  is  able  to  carry  on  converse 
tion  Principal  VUItama  took  bis  band  and  sig- 
naled to  the  boy  that  be  should  eo  down  stain, 
and  get  a  lead  pencil  from  a  she!?  and  the  blind 
boy,  who  cannot  hear  or  talk  .tiVfoH  VA  "}laa 
and  soon  returned  KHh  the  pencfl  °ff  al°ne 


AN  INTERESTING  CASE, 

Which  Has  Enlisted  the  Attention 
of  Prominent  Men  in  Its  Behalf 

The  opening  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  in 
this  city  has  brought  to  light  the  existence  of 
one  of  those  very  rare  cases    of    affliction    a 
blind  deaf  mute,  and  the  attention  which  the 
child  has  already  received  bids  fair  to   make 
the  development  one  of  the   interesting   fea- 
tures of  history,  and  if  success  comes  in  the 
end  will  crown  the  fulfillment  with  the  same 
degree  of  interest  and  admiration  which   has 
marked      the    wonderful    career     of   Laura 
Bridgeman,        or       little        Helen        Kel- 
lar,         who        was        here      last      summer 
on  a  visit  with  her  instructor  to  Mr     Wade 
of  Hulton.      The  case  at  hand,  which  is  now 

EST*  ithrt  a"eiltion  °f  Superintendent 
Jacobs  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Brown,  the  former 
principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute 
of  AVilkinsburg,  is  that  of  a  5-year-old  child 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Stringer,  of  Wash- 
ington^ Pa.  Through  Mr.  Liggett,  the 
well-known  auctioneer,  the  cW  was 
made  known  to  Dr.  Brown,  who 
immediately  visited  the  family.  It  was 
found as  represented.  The  little  boy  when  an 
infant  had  been  afflicted  with  spinal  menin- 
gitis which  left  him  sightless  and  deaf  in  a 
MnnJar  manner  to  the  dealing  of  affliction  in 

\hl  ?lSe.  if  ,Hden  K<!iIar-  Dr'  B">™  found 
the  child  of  an  active  disposition,  not  dis- 
posed to  mope,  and  evidently  with  enough 
energy  caged  within  the  little  body  to  develop 
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a  degree  of  understanding  and  association  of 
ideas  if  carefully  educated  and  trained. 

Dr.  Brown  became  greatly  interested  and 
having  paid  a  visit  to  Helen  Kellar  during 
the  summer  and  verifying  for  lumself  the 
wonderful  development  which  had  attracted 
such  wide-spread  interest,  at  once  opened  up 
correspondence  with  Miss  Sullivan,  Helen's 
constant  friend  and  instructor,  relative  to  the 
little  child  in  this  vicinity.  All  correspon- 
dence, however,  and  also  conference  with 
Mr.  Jacobs  and  others  can  offer 
but  little  encouragement  for  the 
developments  of  the  case  at  present.  Miss 
Sullivan  and  Dr.  Jacobs  both  agree  that  at 
the  age  of  five  y ears  a  child  cannot  with  ad- 
vantage be  placed  in  an  institution.  The 
need  is  that  of  an  individual  instructor,  one 
to  be  with  it  to  guide,  direct  and  note  every 
movement  of  the  child  suggestive  of  a  mmd 
at  work.  Little  Helen  herself  has  become  so 
interested  in  the  boy  that  she  enclosed  a  little 
note  of  her  own  in  oue  of  the  letters  sent  by 
Miss  Sullivan  to  Dr.  Brown.    This  is  highly 

Dr     Brown,   when   interviewed   yesterday 
concerning  the  little  lad  in  Washington,  Pa., 
said-     "He  is  too  voung  for   the   blind  school 
or  for  the    Deaf    "and    Dumb    Institute.     If 
placed  in  either  he  will  need    an    individual 
instructor.     This  will    cost    about    $1,000    a 
vear        Then       oue      school       alone      will 
not      do.       Ho      must      have      the      bene- 
fits     of      both      and      yet      not      exactly 
the     same     instructions     given     at     either. 
Everything  must  be    adjusted.     The   boy   is 
completely  shut  in.     He  must  be    awakened 
and  then  his  intelligence  led  on  step  by   step. 
He  is  too  voung    to    send    away.     There    is 
considerable  influence  brought  to  bear  to  have 
him  placed  in  the  blind    school,    but    unless 
he      can       have      a      constant      companion 
and      instructor      this    course    would    mean 
more    harm    than    good.       For    the    present 
matters  will  rest  as  they  are.     The    boy   will 
be    just    where    he   is,  no  brighter,  no   more 
clotvied    in    a  year   or  two  from  now,  as  at 
present.     In  the    meantime    everything    that 
can  be  done  to  plan  and  arrange  for    his  de- 
velopment will  be  done  as  a  number  of  prom- 
nent  people  are  now  interested  in  his  behalf.  ' 
Superintendent     Jacobs,     of  the      Blind 
School,  when  interviewed  on  the   subject  co- 
incided exactly  with  the  statements    of  Dr. 
Brown,  and  expressed  himself  as    greatly   in- 
terested in  the  case  and  most    anxious   to   see 
some  move  made  toward  the  development  of 
the  clouded  intellect.     Said    he:     '-The  won- 
derful career  of  Helen  Keller  offers   supreme 
encouragement  for  work  in  the    case    of    this 
little  boy." 


Der 

Blindenfreund. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Verbesserung  des  Looses 

der  Blinden. 

(Organ  der  Blindenanstalten,  der  Blindenlehrer-Gongresse  and  des 
Vereins  zur  Fbrderung  der  Rlindenbildung.) 

Uuter  Mitwirkang   vieler  Blindenlehrer,  Aerzte  und  Blinden 

herausgegebeu   und  redigirt  von  W.  Meeker,  Director  der  Rheinischen 

Provinzial-Blindenanstalt  zu  Diiren. 


Ars  pietasque  dabunt  lucem, 
caeciquc  videbunt. 


M.  10  u.  II. 


l>iiren,  den  25.  October  1890. 


Jahrgang  X. 


— ft  Laura-Bridgman-Erziehung   einer  Taubstumm- 
151  i  n  d  e  n.    Eine  psychologische  Studie  von  Prof.  Dr.  Wilh.  Jerusalem, 
Wien  1890.    Verlag  von  A.  Pichler's  Wittwe  &  Sohn.     Preis  90  kr. 
oder  1,50  Mk.    Schon  haufig  ist  in  der  Blindenwelt  von  dieser  merk- 
wiirdigen  Dreisinnigen  die  Rede  gewesen  und  auch  dieses  Blatt  hat 
wiederholt   auf  die  Wichtigkeit   der  bei    ihrer  Ausbildung  zu  Tage 
getretenen  Resultate   fur   die  allgemeine   wie   auch  die  Blinden-Pii- 
dagogik  hingewiesen.     Bis  jetzt  aber  fehlte  eine  ausfiihrliche,   nach 
Quellen   bearbeitete   und  von  psychologischen  Gesichtspunkten   aus- 
gehende  Biographie  dieses  nur  durch  einen  Sinn  mit  der  Aussenwelt 
in  Verbindung  stehenden  Wesens  in  deutscher  Sprache.  Jerusalem's 
Arbeit  ist  das  erste  ausfiihrliche  deutsche  Werk  uber  Laura  Bridg- 
man    und    auch    das  vollkommenste    und    allseitigste    aller   auch    in 
andern  Sprachen  erschienenen  Werke,    da  er  alle  iiber  diese  merk- 
wiirdige  Person  veroffentlichten  Acten  und  Biicher  benutzt  und  die 
Erscheinungen  ihres  Lebensganges  und  ihrer  Entwickelung  nach  deni 
heutigen    Stande    der    psychologischen  Wissenschaft   beurtheilt   und 
daraus   fiir  Seelenlehre   und  Erziehungskunde   hochst  wichtige    Fol- 
gerungen  zieht.    Die  Erziehung  und  Entwickelung  Laura  Bridgmans 
kann  uns    zunachst   lehren,    welch'  grosser  Leistung   die  last-  und 
Emphndungsbewegungen  fahig  sind,    wie  auch   sie   allein  als  Pforte 
dienen  konnen  zur  Welt  der  Begritfe  und  Gedanken.   Den  Schliissel 
zu  dieser  Pforte  aber  bildet  das  conventionelle  Zeichen-System  der 
Sprache  ....  Laura  konnte  nur  diejenigen  Eigenschaften  der  Dinge 
erfassen,  die  auf  den  Tastsinn  Eindruck  haben;  indem  sie  aber  ge- 
lehrt    wurde,    diese    mit    besonderen    davon    verschiedenen    Eingor- 
bewegungen  zu  verbinden,    war   auch    fiir   sie    die  Moglichkeit   der 
Abstraction  gegeben,    und    sie  war   in  den  Stand  gesetzt,    sich    die 
Resultate    der    Denkarbeit  von    Generationen    theilweise   wenigstem 
anzueignen.     Auch    fiir  den  Ursprung  der  Lautsprache  sind  Lauras 
Sprachlaute   sehr   belehrend.     Sie   bestiitigen  die  Ansicht,    dass  die 
Lautsprache  aus  dem  Gesichtslaute,  dem  Schrei,  hervorgegangen  ist 
und  zeigen  sogar  den  Weg,  den  diese  Entwickelung  genommen.    Dk 
genaue  Zeitschatzung   Lauras   bestatigt    die  Ansicht,    dass  die  Zcr 
durch    das    Innewerden    der   P>ewusstseins-Arbeit    zuin    Bewusstseii 
kommt.    Die  aesthetischen  Gefiihle,  die  man  bei  Laura  beobachtete. 
geben    uns  wiederum    ein  lehrreiches  Beispiel    wirkiich  elementarei 
aesthetischer    Gefiihle,    die    sich    nur    aus    Tast-    und 
emprindungen    zusammensetzen,    ohne    dass 


irgend 


Bewegungs- 
welche    holier*  • 


Gefiihle,  irgend  welche  Vorstellungen  von  Zweckmassigkeit  mitwirken 
Interessant  und  lehrreich  ist  die  Beobachtung,  wie  der  einzige  Laur; 
vcrbliebene  Sinn,  der  Tastsinn,  durch  die  Uebung,  wie  sie  Schuh 
und  Leben  gibt,  so  verscharft  und  verfeinert  wurde,  dass  er  vieU 
Emprindungen,  die  nur  Gehor  oder  Auge  vermittelu,  zu  Wege  brachte 
Eines  Abends  kehrte  Miss  Swift  von  Boston  zuriick  und  begab  sicl 
in  das  Wohnzimmer,  wo  sie  Miss  Jeannette  allein  land.  Bald  kai 
Laura   herein   und  setzte  sich,    ohne  mit  Jemanden  zu  sprechen,  i 


einiger  Entfernung  von  deji  Dainen  nieder.  Nachdem  sie  eine  Viertel- 
stunde  dagesessen  hatte,  l'ragte  sie  Jeannetten:  „Wer  spricht  niit 
Ihnen,  ich  denke,  es  ist  Swift. u  Sie  hatte  gewusst,  dass  leUtere 
fortgewesen  war,  koiinte  aber  keine  Ahnung  haben,  dass  sie  zuriick- 
gekehrt  sei.  Miss  Jeannette  fragte  sie,  woher  sie  wisse,  dass  jeniand 
ini  Ziiiiiner  sei,  worauf  Laura  erwiderte:  „Ick  fiihlte  sie  sprechen." 
Sogar  mit  den  Fiissen  konnte  sie  Sclialhvellen  vcrnelunen,  aber  nur 
niit  dem  recliten  Fuss,  nicbt  niit  deni  linken ;  sie  sagte:  „Ich  kann  nicht 
gut  horen  niit  deni  linken  Fuss,  was  ist  ini  recliten  Fuss,  das  hort." 
Diese  Bemerkungen  niogen  geniigen,  urn  alien  Padagogen,  nainentlicb 
aber  den  Blindenerzieliern  das  Iluch  bestens  zu  empfehlen. 
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A     MODERN     HERO. 


SHOULD  be  almost  afraid  to 
tell  the  young  readers  of  Wide 
Awake  about  the  many  brave 
deeds  which  my  father,  Doctor 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  per- 
formed, if  I  did  not  at  the  same 
time  tell  them  that  he  was  not  rash,  with  all  his 
courage.  He  himself  said  that  he  was  habitu- 
ally aware  of  the  presence  of  danger,  and  was 
circumspect  in  his  actions.  In  other  words,  he 
never  leaped  without  looking  first,  but  his  mind 
worked  very  rapidly,  and  his  decision  seemed 
made  in  an  instant. 

Samuel  Gridley  Howe  was  born  in  Boston, 
November  10,  1801.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
N.  Howe  and  Patty  Gridley.  He  was  a  very 
bashful  boy,  and  very  fond  of  adventure.  He 
was  given  to  fighting  as  the  champion  of  smaller 
boys,  and  had  many  hair-breadth  escapes  from 
drowning  and  from  fire-arms.  Indeed  he  was 
never  without  scars  and  powder  marks  to  the 
end  of  his  days. 

I  well  remember  his  telling  us  how  he  went 
floating  down  the  Back  Bay  (where  the  Public 
Garden  now  is)  on  a  big  cake  of  ice.  The  cake 
broke,  and  he  fell  into  the  water,  but  managed  to 
scramble  ashore.  When  he  presented  himself, 
all  dripping,  before  his  father  in  his  office,  the 
latter  said,  "  Go  home  and  tell  your  mother  to 
whip  you!  "      lint  she  did  not  whip  him. 

He  went  to  school  at  the  Boston  Latin  School 
which  was    then    in    School    street.      Here   our 
young  hero  fought  one  of  his  first  battles  —  a 
political  battle,  but  settled  with  fists,  as  boys 
still  sometimes  settle  such  matters.     His  father 
was  a  Jacobin  —  as  the   Democrats  were  called 
then  —  and  of  course  young  Samuel  was  a  Jaco- 
bin, too.     All  the  other  Latin  School  boys,  save 
one,    were    Federalists,     Those    were    days    of 
great  political  excitement  —  the  days  of  1812, 
and    onr   war  with    Great    Britain.     The   Latin 
School  hoys  shared  the  feelings  of  their  parents, 
and   one  day  their    indignation  carried   them  so 
far   that   they  determined    to  put  down   the  two 
solitary  Democrats.     (The    Democrats,  you  will 
remember,   favored   the   War    of    1812,   and   the 
Federalists  opposed  it.)     Accordingly  they  bade 
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the  latter  hold  up  their  hands  and  say  that 
they  were  Federalists.  The  other  Jacobin  boy 
yielded  and  held  up  his  hand,  but  Sam  Howe 
stoutly  refused  to  give  up  his  principles.  All 
the  boys  then  set  upon  him,  and  kicked  him 
from  the  head  of  the  Latin  School  stairs  down 
into  the  street,  he  resisting  all  the  way  "  claw- 
ing and  fighting." 

In  those  days  flogging  was  allowed  in  the 
Public  Schools,  and  they  flogged  severely  too. 
My  father  used  to  tell  us  sometimes  of  the 
cruelty  of  one  of  his  teachers,  who  undertook 
to  whip  him  till  he  cried.  "  I  wouldn't  have 
cried,"  he  would  say,  "if  my  teacher  had  beaten 
my  hand  into  a  jelly,  and  he  saw  after  a  while 
that  it  was  no  use,  and  stopped  striking  me." 

Samuel  Howe  had  several  brothers,  and 
their  father  decided  to  send  one  of  them  to 
college.  He  made  his  decision  in  this  way  : 
he  called  up  his  sons  and  bade  them  each  read 
aloud  from  the  big  family  Bible  —  the  one  who 
read  best  was  to  go  to  college.  My  father 
won  the  day  without  much  difficulty,  I  imagine, 
for  he  always  read  aloud  with  much  feeling,  and 
yet  very  simply.  What  a  treat  it  used  to  be  to 
us,  his  children,  when  in  later  vears  he  read 
aloud  to  us  Scott's  poetry,  of  which  he  was  ex- 
tremely fond.  Even  we  girls  felt  a  warlike  spirit 
stir  within  us  as  he  read  the  war-song  of 

"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe  !  " 

while    we    could    hardly    keep    back    our    tears 
when  he  read  the  tender  and  gentle  passages  I 
of  "  The   Lady  of  the  Lake,"  or  that  exquisite 
song  from  "  Rokeby," 

"  ( ),  Lady,  weave  no  wreath  for  me, 
( )r  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree." 

And  so  our  young  Howe  proved  his  right  to 
go  to  college,  and  to  Brown  College  he  went. 
Harvard  University  was  then  controlled  by  the 
Federalists,  therefore  the  elder  Mr.  Howe  pre- 
ferred to  send  his  son  to  Providence  rather  than 
to  Cambridge.  My  father  used  to  regret  very 
much  in  after  life  that  lie  had  not  been  more 
diligent  while  in  college.  He  felt,  however, 
that  the  fault  was  not  entirely  his  own  —  since 
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How  They  Are  Cared  for 
and  Educated. 


A   Visit  to  the   Beautiful  Kinder- 
garten at  Jamaica  Plain. 


Sketch   ot   the  Life  of     Little 
Edith  Thomas. 


"  Out  of  shadow  into  sunlight, 
Out  of  darkness  into  day." 

These  words  seem  to  express  most 
aptly  the  work  which  is  being  carried  on 
at  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
where  there  are  now  25  blind  children 
from  5  to  10  years  of  age,  who  but  for 
this  beautiful  charity  might  becompeled 
to  pnss  their  lives  enshrouded  in  gloom, 
but  who  are  now  happy  and  healthy  and 
are  being  prepared  by  the  methods  es- 
tablished by  Kroebel,  to  obtain  the  more 
advanced  education  at  the  asylum  in 
South  Hostou,  which  will  enable  them  to 
become  useful  men  and  women,  in  spite 
of  their  terrible  affliction. 

For  many  years    the  managers  of  the 
asylum  felt  the  need  of   a  school  where 
children  might  be  instructed  in  primarj 
branches,  in  order  that  they  might  mak< 
more   rapid   progress    when    they    ha< 
arrived  at  the  age  at  which  they  couk 
be  admitted   to   the  Perkins  Institute 
Many    of   the   children  whose  parent; 
made  application  at  the  asylum  for  thei 
entrance,  were  from  homes   where   the. 
were  .surrounded  by  poverty  and  distress 
If  more  fortunate,  the  parents   failed  t< 
understand  the  right  course  of  trainin 
to  pursue,  and  frequently  the  child  woul 
be  allowed  to  follow  its  own  inclination 
and  every  whim  was  gratified,  the  resu 
being  hard  to  overcome  in    later  year: 

Early  attention  was  sadly  needed  an 
the  project  of  a  Kindergarten,  whe 
made  public,  was  responded  to  so  heart 
ly  and  generously,  by  all  classes  an 
conditions  of  men  that  in  a  very  sho 
time  after  the  plan  was  matured  an  e 
tate  was  purchased  and  a  comrnodioi 
and  attractive  building  was  erected 
the  corner  of  Day  and  Perkins  street 
Massachusetts  again  coming  to  the  fro 
in  the  march  of  progress  by  establishii 
the  first  Kindergarten  for  the  blind. 


EDITH  THOMAS. 


Poor  afflicted  little  bits  of  huma  'M^ 
they  .seem  to  those  who  are  blest  >  b 
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sight,  but  23  happier  children  it  would  be 
hard  to  find.  Full  of  life  and  animation 
they  mould  tlie  moist  clay  into  pretty 
Shapes,  build  marvellous  structures  from 
their  tiny  blocks,  weave  tiie  bits  of 
paper  in  and  out  and  put  into 
ea  h  lesson  all  the  zest  and  interest  of 
their  little  beings.  Froebel's  system  is 
admirably 'suited  to  the  needs  of  these 
little  people,  for  it  cultivates  the  head, 
heart  and  hand.  It  develops  patience, 
skill,  self-control  and  will  power,  and 
increases  in  a  wonderful  degree,  that 
natural  sense  of  touch  which  the  blind 
always  possess,  and  which  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  their  education. 

G5'inunntic    Training:. 

But  it  is  in  their  musical  studies  that 
these  sightless  bojs  and  girls  show  their 
greatest  interest.  Each  day  they  ascend 
to  the  big  gymnasium  room  which  takes 
up  the  whole  top  lloor  of  the  building 
and  is  under  the  instruction  of  Miss 
Roeske,  herself  blind,  and  a  graduate  of 
the  Pe:k:ns  Institute,  they  lift  up  their 
sweet  little  voices  in  songs  and  hymns, 
and  never  seem  to  tire  of  scales,  chords 
and  exercises  which  are  usually  matters 
avoided  by  some  means  or  other  by  most 
children.  Sitting  on  the  platform  at  the 
end  of  the  hall,  the  visitor  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  each  sensit.  e  face 
which  is  invariably  lifted  toward  the 
piano  as  if  to  catch  the  lull  sound  of 
each  note  of  mnsic. 

Between  lessons  the  children  play 
games  or  run  about  the  grassy  yard,  and 
the  passer-by  would  have  no  idea  that 
they  were  deprived  of  their  sight,  They 
seem  to  have  no  fear,  and  once  they  be- 
come familiar  with  the  situation,  they 
are  as  active  and  as  ready  for  a  frolic  as 
if  they  had  all  their  senses— not  realizing 
the  blue  sky  overhead,  the  warm,  bright 
sunshine,  nor  the  sweet,  kindly  faces 
which  bend  over  them  if  they  stumble 
or  fail,  which  they  can  never  see. 


he  had  no  one  to  counsel  him,  and  his  tutors 
only  threatened  and  defied  him,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  inspire  him  with  a  love  of  study.  Hut  as 
he  was  a  good  Latin  scholar,  and  a  writer  of 


The  problem  of  instructing  a  child 
who  was  not  only  blind,  but  deaf  and 
dumb,  was  solved  by  Dr.  Howe  in  the 
case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  of  whom  all 
h  j  world  has  heard  and  wondered.  Her 
?ase  seemed  almost  hopeless,  but  the  pa- 
;.ence  of  her  teacher  wm  at  last,  and  the 
nethods  were  repeated  wlifip  Helen 
Keller  was  discovered  to  need  the  same 
instruction,  and  later,  when  Edith 
Thomas  entered  the  Kindergarten  at  the 
izeof  eight,  having  lost  her  sight  and 
taring,  from  the  effeets  of  scarlet  fever 
!nd  diphtheria.  Until  this  sickness, 
ivhich  occurred  when  she  was  four  years 
|>:d,  Edith  Thomas  was  healthy  and 
[eemedto  possess  more  than  average 
[hilityand  had  a  greater  command  of 
anguage  than  most  children. 

After  her  recovery  her  sight  became 
Inn  and,  finally,  at  the  age  of  six,  the 

orld  was  dark  and  silent.  Then  her 
peech  degenerated  and  was  abandoned. 

How  She  Was   Taught. 

Upon  entering  the  school,  a  special 
acner  was  procured  for  her,  who  at 
me  began  her  difficult  task.  At  the  end 


lord  byron's  helmet. 

{Presented  to  Dr.  Howe  during  the  Greek  Revolution.) 

pure  and  forcible  English,  it  is  evident  that  his 
time  at  Brown  University  was  not  wholly  wasted. 
After  leaving  college  Dr.  Howe  studied  med- 
icine,  and   took   his   degree  as  a  Doctor.     He 
worked   hard   at  his  medical    studies,  probably 
because  they  interested  him.     When  the  Greek 
Revolution   broke  out  he  was  very  anxious  to 
join  the  Greek  army,  but  his  father  opposed  his 
going.     Finally  the  poet  Byron  went  to  Greece, 
and  then  Dr.  Howe  felt  that   he  could   stay  at 
home  no  longer,  but  must  go  and  help  to  free 
the  Greeks  from  their  Turkish  masters.     That 
handful  of  people  rising  against  the  great  pow- 
erful  nation  of  Turkey,  just  as  we  fought  our 
own   Revolution   against   the   mighty   power  of 
Great  Britain,  appealed    to  him.     Their  cause 
was  even  more  desperate  than  ours.     The  Turks 
were  almost  savages  ;  they  gave  no  quarter,  kill- 
ing all  their  prisoners,  sick  and  well,  cutting  off 
their  heads  !     I  will  not  sicken  you  with  telling 
you  of  all  their  cruel  deeds,  which  have  been  re- 
peated many  times  during  their  later  European 
wars. 

Dr.  Howe  embarked  in  a  brig  —  there  were 
no  steamers  then  —  and  after  a  long  time  he 
reached  Greece.  He  managed  to  push  his  way 
through  the  country  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
provisional  government.  He  said  in  later  years 
that  he  didn't  know  how  he  accomplished  this, 
as  he  had  no  knowledge  of  modern  Greek. 
Ancient  Greek,  which  he  had  studied  in  college, 
did  not  help  him  much,  owing  to  the  difference 
in  pronunciation,  and  other  variations.  There 
were  no  railroads  in  those  days,  and  in  Greece 
they  had  neither  carriages  nor  carts. 

Dr.  Howe  arrived  too  late  to  see  Byron  alive ; 
a  friend  knowing  his  intense  admiration  of  the 
poet's  work  gave  him  Byron's  helmet.  Lord 
Byron  had  a  very  small  though  shapely  head. 
In    our    schoolgirl    days    we    would    sometimes 


m\ 


amuse  ourselves  by  trying  to  put  on  this  inter- 
esting relic;  but  few  of  us  ever  succeeded  in 
the  attempt.  Only  a  person  with  a  very  small 
head  could  manage  to  put  it  on. 

Dr.  Howe  set  to  work  promptly  to  learn  the 
language  of  modern  Greece,  although  it  took 
him  some  time  to  become  familiar  with  it.  In 
the  winter  following  his  arrival,  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
the  Turkish  general,  landed  in  Greece  with  an 
army  from  Egypt.  The  Greeks  had  been  dread- 
ing the  arrival  of  this  formidable  expedition, 
but  they  did  what  they  could  to  raise  an  army. 
The  Greek  chief  rejoiced  in  the  high-sounding 
name  of  Mavrocordato.  He  accepted  my  fath- 
er's offer  to  go  as  surgeon  to  his  forces  ;  but  the 
i  little  army  soon  met  with  a  disastrous  defeat  at 
1  Navarino.  Here  many  of  the  Philhellenes  were 
killed,  and  the  cause  of  Greek  freedom  received 
I  a  severe  blow.  (The  people  from  other  coun- 
tries who  came  to  help  the  Greeks  in  their 
struggles  were  called  Philhellenes  —  meaning 
"  those  who  love  the  Greeks.")  Mavrocordato 
fled  to  Napoli,  and  the  Turks  were  left  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  wretched  country 
and  its  people. 

The  Greeks  did  not  give  up  the  fight,  though 
the  smallness  of  their  numbers  made  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  meet  the  enemy  in  open  battle. 
They  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
a  sort  of  guerrilla  warfare,  harassing  the  Turks 
whenever  they  could,  and  living  among  the  lofty 
mountains,  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground,  and 
suffering  all  manner  of  privations  and  hardships. 
In  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  Dr.  Howe 
enjoyed  immensely  this  very  active  and  danger- 
ous soldier-life.  He  learned  to  content  himself 
with  sorrel  and  snails  as  a  diet,  and  often  was 
obliged  to  go  without  food  for  days.  In  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  a  friend,  written  in  later  years,  he 
said  : 

"  I  knew  more  than  once  what  probably  you  never  had 
any  realizing  sense  of,  to  wit,  the  sharp  gnawings  of  real 
hunger.  You  know  only  what  a  good  appetite  is;  you 
don't  know  what  a  ravening  vulture  it  becomes  when  it 
grows  bad.  I  have  been  months  without  eating  other 
flesh  than  mountain  snails,  or  roasted  wasps ;  weeks 
without  bread,  and  days  without  a  morsel  of  food  of  any 
kind.  Woe  to  the  stray  donkey  or  goat  that  fell  within 
our  reach  then  ;  they  were  quickly  slain,  and,  their  flesh 
cut  up  hastily  in  little  square  bits,  were  roasting  on  our 
ramrods,  or  devoured  half  raw." 

My  father  told  us  that  they  pulled  out  the 
wasps'  stings,  and  then  roasted  these  insects  on 
the  points  of  sticks  held  over  the  camp  fire. 
Donkey-meat  is  very  tough,  I  believe,  but  to 
these  half-starved  soldiers  it  seemed  delicious. 

Of  course  no  baggage  could  be  carried  in 
this  wandering  life,  and  no  change  of  clothing. 
This  was  most  unpleasant  to  my  father,  who 
was  very  fond  of  cleanliness  and  cold  water; 
but  after  awhile  he  became  somewhat  inured  to 
dirt  —  for  the  time  being.  He  would  smoke  or 
wash  his  one  silk  shirt  whenever  he  could. 

He  adopted  the  Greek  dress — a  most  pict- 
uresque costume  —  and  as  he  was  now  familiar 
with  the  language,  he  became  a  regular  "brave  " 
or  "  pallikari,"  as  they  were  called.  The  peo- 
ple, soldiers  and  peasantry,  were  fond  of  him. 

He  wanted  no  pay  for  his  services,  neither 
did  he  receive  any.  But  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  the  Greek  people  was  very  precious  to  him. 


! 
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He  received  two  decorations,  as  a  recognition 
of  his  services,  one  of  which  entitled  him  to  be 
called  a  chevalier  or  knight.  My 
father,'however,  did  not  believe  in 
titles,  nor  in  wearing  decorations. 
He  thought  it  un-American  to  do 
so.  Therefore  he  never  wore 
these  crosses,  although  he  prized 
them.  He  never  assumed  any 
title  beyond  that  of  Dr.,  and  never 
added  "  LL.  D."  to  his  name,  al- 
though in  later  years  he  was 
entitled  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Howe  campaigned  it  during 
two  years,  in  this  way,  and  was 
many  times  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
fire.  In  after  years  he  seldom 
talked  of  his  early  adventures  and 
hair-breadth  escapes,  even  to  his 
intimate  friends.  This  was  not 
onlv  because  he  was  modest  about 
his  own  exploits,  but  also  because 
he  was  an  exceedingly  busy  man. 
Charles  Sumner,  his  most  intimate 
friend,  contrived  to  get  my  father 
to  tell  him  of  some  of  his  Greek1 
adventures,  and  Mr.  Sumner  in 
turn  told  the  poet  Whittier,  who 
has  preserved  one  of  them  for 
us,  in  his  beautiful  poem,  "The 
Hero."  This  poem  was  written 
about  my  father   many  years  ago, 


1  Fell  the  Turk,  a  bolt  of  thunder, 
Cleaving  all  the  quiet  sky, 


and  I  give  it  here. 


THE    HERO. 

"  O  for  a  knight  like  Bayard, 
Without  reproach  or  fear; 

My  light  glove  on  his  casque  of  steel, 
My  love-knot  on  his  spear  ! 

"  O  for  the  white  plume  floating 
Sad  Zutphen's  field  above,  — 

The  lion  heart  in  battle, 

The  woman's  heart  in  love ! 


"  O  that  man  once  more  were  manly, 
Woman's  pride,  and  not  her  scorn  : 

That  once  more  the  pale  young  mother 
Dared  to  boast  '  a  man  is  born  !  ' 

"  But,  now  life's  slumberous  current 
No  sun-bowed  cascade  wakes  ; 

No  tall,  heroic  manhood 
The  level  dullness  breaks. 

"  0  for  a  knight  like  Bayard 

Without  reproach  or  fear  ! 
My  light  glove  on  his  casque  of  steel, 

My  love-knot  on  his  spear  !  " 

Then  I  said,  my  own  heart  throbbing 
To  the  time  her  proud  pulse  beat, 

"  Life  hath  its  regal  natures  yet, — 
True,  tender,  brave,  and  sweet! 


"  Smile  not,  fair  unbeliever  ! 

One  man,  at  least,  I  know, 
Who  might  wear  the  crest  of  Hayard 

Or  Sidney's  plume  of  snow. 

"Once,  when  over  purple  mountains 
Died  away  the  Grecian  sun, 

And  the  far  Cyllcnian  ranges 

Baled  and  darkened,  one  by  one,— 


GREEK    WARRIORS. 
(In  t/ie   national  dress  worn  by  Dr.  Howe  in  the  Greek  Revolution.) 

And  against  his  sharp  steel  lightnings 
Stood  the  Suliote  but  to  die. 


"  Woe  for  the  weak  and  halting  ! 

The  crescent  blazed  behind 
A  curving  line  of  sabers, 

Like  fire  before  the  wind  ! 

"  Last  to  fly  and  first  to  rally, 

Rode  he  of  whom  I  speak, 
When,  groaning  in  his  bridle-path, 

Sank  down  a  wounded  Greek. 

"  With  the  rich  Albanian  costume 

Wet  with  many  a  ghastly  stain, 
Gazing  on  earth  and  sky  as  one 

Who  might  not  gaze  again ! 

"  He  looked  forward  to  the  mountains, 

Back  on  foes  that  never  spare, 
Then  flung  him  from  his  saddle, 

And  placed  the  stranger  there. 

"  '  Allah  !  hu  ! '     Through  flashing  sabers, 

Through  a  stormy  hail  of  lead, 
The  good  Thessalian  charger, 

Up  the  slopes  of  olives  sped. 

"  Hot  spurred  the  turbanned  riders; 

He  almost  felt  their  breath, 
Where  a  mountain  stream  rolled  darkly  down 

Between  the  hills  and  death. 

"  One  brave  and  manful  struggle, — 

He  gained  the  sol icl  land, 
And  the  cover  of  the  mountains, 

And  the  carbines  of  his  band  !  " 

"  It  was  very  great  and  noble," 
Said  the  moist-eyed  listener  then, 


of  the  first  10  weeks  she  had  learned  4i 
words  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  hei 
vocabulary  numbered  about  400.  These 
were  spelled  out  by  her  fingers  into  the 
palm  of  the  teacher's  hand.  She  iearned 
quickly  and  nothing  escaped  her.  A  new 
article  placed  near  her  was  eagerl> 
sought  out  by  the  little  girl,  who  rapidly 
made  signs  to  Jher  teacher  regarding  it, 
Visiters  were  subjected  to  the  same  ex 
am  ination  and  Jfny  peculiarity  of  dres? 
was  noted,  and  before  many  days  Edith'; 
doll  would  be  similarly  attired. 

She  was  taught  to  write  a  square  hand, 
and  was  very  proud  when  anyone  ex 
pressed  a  desire  for  a  specimen  of  hei 
penmanship.  She  has  an  affectionate 
disposition,  is  fond  of  frolic,  is  orderly, 
and  has  great  decision  of  character. 

She  is  fond  of  teasing  her  companions, 
and  many  a  trick  has  she  played  on  them 

Edith  was  transferred  to  South  Bo 
a  few  months  ago,  and  there  she  con 
tinues  to  develop  and  grow,  showing 
promise  of  becoming  a  model  house 
keeper  and  a  highly  accomplished  young 
lady. 

Another  unfortunate  little  girl  is  roc 
pected  by  Miss  Greeley,  matron  of  the 
Kindergarten,  in  a  few  days.  This  is 
Wellie  Robin  of  Texas,  who  is  now  six 
years  old  and  who  has  had  absolutely  nc 
instruction,  having  been  afflicted  since 
she  was  a  tiny  baby.  She  will  be,  there- 
fore, a  more  interesting  study  than  the 
other  children. 


SOUTH    BOSTON     BULLETIN 


Saturday,  November  3,   1890. 


CONCERT. 

The  regular  entertainment  in  the   8 
John's  M.  E. Church  lecture  course  w  \ 
given  last   Thursday    evening,    by    tli 
band  of  the   Perkins  Institute    for   ih 
Blinel,    assisted  by  Miss  Nellien    Hal 
reader,     The  auditorium  was   filled  b 
an  audience  that  was  greatly  entei 
Miss  Hall  proved  an  attraction  and    ii 
numbers  on  the  programme  wereappri 
ciated  an  she  proved  a  welcome  reli  f  t 
the  musical  part  of  the  programme 
was  artistic.       The    following    was    th 
full  programme : 

PKOGKAMME. 

1.  Band,  Overture  ;  "  The  Bridal  Rose." 

2.  Duet,  "  Larboard  Watdi 
H.  E.  Mozealous  and  C.  F.  Forrester. 

3.  Duet  for  Cornet  and  Alto  Horn,    ''Mori 

ing  Land." 
H.  B.  Hodsdon  and  E.  D.  Bigelow. 
Reading,  "  Nydia."  (From  Last  Days    i 
Pompeii.) 

Miss  Nellien  Hall. 
Solo  for  Cornet,         "  Three  Star  1 

J.  Walsh. 
Piano,  "Valse  Brilliants 

-  H.  R.  W.  Miles. 
Glee,  College  Song;  "The  Two  Brothel  s 
Band;  Gallop;    "In  Dulci  Jabilo  f 

Solo  for  Violin,  "  Tannlia 

C.  W.  Holmes. 
Reading,  ."Auction  Sale  of  Rugl 

Miss  Nellien  Hall. 
Solo  for  Clarinet,  5th  Air  and  \a 

J.  A.  Morrison. 
Glee,  Vocal  Marcl 

Solo  for  Alto  Horn,  "Morceau  de  Salon 

H.  E.  Mozealous. 
Band,  Selections  from  "Bohemian  Girl 


4. 


6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 


SOUTH     BOSTON     BULLETIN 


Saturday,  November  J.~>,   1890. 


5|c  At  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Ass< 
ciation  of  the  Perkins  Institution  ft 
the  Blind,  held  last  June,  it  was  vote 
to  publish  a  periodical  devoted  to  tl 
interests  of  the  blind  and  the  first  nun 
ber  will  be  issued  in  Janua.iy. 


I** 


THURSDAY,    NOVEMBER    6,    1890. 


A  Mistaken  impression  went  abroad  last 
summer  from  some  remarks  made  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  to  the  effect  that  no  more  money  is  need- 
ed for  the  kindergarten.  This  idea,  generally 
accepted  by  the  public,  makes  the  necessary 
work  of  enlarging  the  kindergarten  harder  than 
over  for  Mr.  Anagnos,  whose  herculean  efforts 
in  the  past  have  accomplished  much  for  the 
kindergarten.  The  Jamaica  Plain  institution 
is  finished  and  paid  for,  it  is  true,  but  it  proves 
to  be  only  one-half  as  large  as  its  crowding 
needs  demand,.  Last  year,  nineteen  children,  at 
two  different  times,  had  to  be  removed 
to  South  Boston  before  they  wero  ready 
for  the  more  advanced  school,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  new  comers.  With  her  splendid  oppor- 
tunities, Massachusetts  should  be  ashamed  to 
turn  away  any  suffering  child  who  needs  to  be 
delivered  from  physical  blindness  and  its  usual 
accompanying  moral  blindness.  But  at  present 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  provide  for  all  these 
little  applicants.  The  kindergarten  needs  an- 
other building  just  as  large  and  just  as  fully 
equipped  as  the  one  we  already  have.  By  re- 
moving the  little  ones  to  the  South  Boston 
school  before  they  are  ready  to  enter  its 
primary  classes,  their  •  progress  is  greatly 
hindered  and  hampered.  They  cannot  keep 
up  with  the  scholars  with  whom  they  are  put, 
and  lose  months  of  valuable  time  just  when 
their  development  should  be  steady  and  unin- 
terrupted. So  let  no  one  think  that  the  kinder- 
garten needs  no  more  money.  It  does  need  it, 
and  that  sadly.  It  is  hoped  that  both  old 
friends  who  have  responded  so  generously  in 
the  past  to  appeals  for  this  object,  and  new 
friends  as  well,  will  contribute  throughout  the 
year  to  the  kindergarten  fund.  It  is  a  charity 
which  appeals  to  all  sects  and  religions,  just  as 
the  terrible  affliction  which  the  blind  must  en- 
dure is  one  which  appeals  to  the  great  heart  of 
the  humanity  everywhere.  As  usual,  contri- 
butions may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  or  to  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson  of  Devonshire 
street. 


THE  BOSTON  BUDGET 


BOSTON,  NOVEMBER  30,  1890. 


The  recent  visit  to  Europe  of  Prof.  M. 
knagnos,  director  of  the  Perkins  Institute, 
s  one  that  is  of  scientific  as  well  as  of  per- 
gonal interest.  In  Paris  Mr.  Anagnos  re- 
ceived the  great  and  the  well-merited  honor 
|>f  being  made  a  member  of  the  French  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  other  cities 
he  received  distinguished  recognition  and 
Consideration  in  many  ways.  Mr.  Anagnos 
vas  absent  fifteen  months.  His  health 
rendered  this  an  imperative  necessity,  but 
no  one  who  realizes  the  self-sacrificing 
levotion  and  noble  ardor  of  Mr.  Anagnos  in 
liis  chosen  work  can  fail  to  realize  that  he 
|s  never  without  its  progress  in  his  thoughts, 
;ind  much  of  his  time  during  this  journey  was 
jlevoted  to  studying  into  new  methods  for 
| he  education  and  development  of  the  blind. 
;rhe  number  of  these  in  the  United  States 
8  constantly  increasing,  and  the  proportion 
is  now,  Mr.  Anagnos  says,  one  to  one  thou- 
aod,  or  about  6000  Dlind  people  to  the 
iiation.  The  causes  are  largely  intricate, 
.nd  they  lie  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the 
•hysical  world.  One  of  the  great  problems 
>efore  humanity  at  the  present  time  is  how 
|o  assist  this  large  number  of  people  to  be 
jelf-supporting.  Mr.  Anagnos  finds  the 
IQost  practicable  means  to  be  music,  both 
local  and  instrumental,  sending  out  singers 
or  church  choirs,  teachers  of  vocal  and  in- 
trumental  music  and  tuners  of  musical 
astruments.  Next  to  music  as  a  remunera- 
te vocation  for  the  blind,  rank  the  me- 
hanical  sciences  and  arts. 


"  But  <>nc  brave  deed  makes  no  hero  ; 
Tell  me  what  he  since  hath  been!" 

"  Still  a  brave  and  generous  manhood, 

Still  an  honor  without  stain, 
In  the  prison  of  the  Kaiser, 
By  the  barricades  of  Seine. 

"  But  dream  not  helm  and  harness 

The  sign  of  valor  true  : 
Peace  hath  higher  tests  of  manhood 

Than  battle  ever  knew. 

"  Wouldst  know  him  now  ?     Behold  him, 

The  Cadmus  of  the  blind, 
Giving  the  dumb  lip  language, 

The  idiot  clay  a  mind. 

"  Walking  his  round  of  duty 

Serenely  day  by  day, 
With  the  strong  man's  hand  of  labor, 

And  childhood's  heart  of  play. 

"  True  as  the  knights  of  story, 

Sir  Launcelot  and  his  peers, 
Brave  in  his  calm  endurance 

As  they  in  tilt  of  spears. 

"  As  waves  in  stillest  waters, 

As  stars  in  noonday  skies, 
All  that  wakes  to  noble  action 

In  his  noon  of  calmness  lies. 

"  Wherever  outraged  nature 

Asks  word  or  action  brave, 
Wherever  struggles  labor, 

Wherever  groans  a  slave,  — 

"  Wherever  rise  the  peoples, 

Wherever  sinks  a  throne, 
The  throbbing  heart  of  Freedom  finds 

An  answer  in  his  own. 

"  Knight  of  a  better  era, 

Without  reproach  or  fear  ! 
Said  I  not  well  that  Bayards 

And  Sidneys  still  are  here  ?  "* 

It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  the  soldier  whose 
life  he  thus  saved,  was  exceedingly  grateful  to 
my  father,  swore  he  owed  him  his  life  (as  he 
undoubtedly  did),  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  his  American  friend  and  preserver. 

While  Dr.  Howe  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
Greece,  in  this  guerrilla  warfare,  carrying  all  day 
long  his  gun  and  heavy  belt  with  yataghan  and 
pistols,  he  also  saw  a  good  deal  of  naval  service, 
and  was  present  at  the  naval  battles  of  Piraeus 
(the  port  of  Athens),  Oropos,Volo,  etc.     At  one 

(*  Used  by  permission   of,  and  by  arrangement   with,   Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.) 

time  he  went  with  a  small  military  expedition 
that  invaded  Crete,  and  was  shut  up  for  some 
time  in  the  rocky  fortress  of  Grabusa,  whence 
he  had  some  difficulty  in  escaping  with  his  life. 
While  with  the  Greek  fleet  he  was  appointed 
Archichirourgos,  or  surgeon-in-chief,  and  organ- 
ized a  surgical  service  on  the  vessels  as  well  as 
circumstances  would  admit.  The  Greeks  were 
in  those  days  so  much  barbarized  by  the  long 
years  of  Turkish  oppression  that  they  knew  very 
little  about  surgery.  Very  simple  cures  they 
regarded  as  quite  miraculous.  I  have  heard 
my  father  tell  about  one  old  chief  —  a  rich  man 
—  who  had  long  been  suffering  from  something 
like  an  ulcer,  which  the  native  physicians  were 
unable  to  cure,  because  they  attempted  to  heal 
it    from   the  surface.     Dr.   Howe  treated    him, 
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going  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  our  chief 
was  soon  cured  radically.  Great  indeed  were 
his  astonishment  and  delight  —  he  could  not 
do  enough  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the  young 
stranger  who  had  healed  him.  I  have  also 
heard  my  father  tell,  with  amusement,  about 
the  great  surprise  which  prevailed  among  this 
simple  people  when  he  told  them  that  he  could 
take  out  his  tooth  and  put  it  back  again  !  He 
had  one  false  tooth,  but  the  Greeks  had  never 
heard  of  artificial  teeth,  and  thought  his  action 
some  sort  of  miracle  ! 

Fire  and  sword  desolated  the  unhappy  land 
to  such  a  degree  that  at  last  it  seemed  as  if  the 
people  would  be  starved  to  death,  or  into  sub- 
mission. The  peasantry  had  not  been  able  to 
harvest  their  crops,  their  houses  had  been  burned 
down,  their  sheep  and  cattle  destroyed.  Dr. 
Howe  knew  how  the  people  suffered  —  had  not 
he  shared  their  hardships  with  them  ?  After 
six  years  of  fighting,  by  land  and  sea,  he  found 
that  he  must  seek  help  for  his  starving  friends. 
So  he  returned  to  America,  and  went  from  place 
to  place  in  New  York  State  and  our  own  New 
England  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Greeks.  The 
greatest  enthusiasm  was  aroused,  and  a  sum  of 
about  sixty  thousand  dollars  was  subscribed,  be- 
sides a  quantity  of  clothing.  Dr.  Howe  has- 
tened back  to  Greece,  in  charge  of  a  vessel 
laden  with  flour,  clothing  and  provisions,  arriv- 
ing in  time  to  prevent  thousands  of  people  from 
starving  to  death.  The  effect  was  wonderful ; 
not  only  were  the  people  relieved  from  hunger 
and  cold,  but  this  much-needed  assistance  in- 
spired them  with  new  hope  and  courage.  Dr. 
Howe  knew  the  danger  of  having  these  supplies 
mismanaged,  and  he  therefore  decided  to  dis- 
tribute them  directly  to  the  people.  But  you 
shall  hear  his  own  words  about  this  matter  : 

"  The  people  came  trooping  from  their  hiding-places, 
men,  women  and  children,  hungry,  cold,  ragged  and 
dirty.  They  received  rations  of  flour,  corn,  biscuit,  pork, 
etc.,  and  were  clad  in  the  warm  garments  made  up  by 
American  women. 

"  It  was  one  of  the  happiest  sights  a  man  could  witness  ; 
one  of  the  happiest  agencies  he  could  discharge.  They 
came  sometimes  twenty,  thirty,  forty  miles  on  foot  to  get 
rations  and  clothing." 

On  the  island  of  /Egina,  many  families  had 
taken  refuge,  and  here  a  main  depot  of  supplies 
was  established,  since  here  was  the  greatest  suf- 
fering. But  Dr.  Howe  knew  that  it  was  a  bad 
thing  for  people  in  health  to  be  idle,  so  he  set 
the  able-bodied  men  and  women  at  work,  even 
the  children  assisting.  The  harbor  of  ..Fgina 
(which  had  been  made  by  the  ancient  Greeks  two 
thousand  years  before)  was  in  a  bad  condition, 
and  our  young  hero  set  the  people  at  work  to  re- 
store it  and  build  a  quay.  First  a  coffer-dam 
was  built,  to  keep  out  the  waters  of  the  sea  — 
then  the  water  inside  the  dam  was  bailed  out, 
and  the  earth  was  dug  out  to  a  sufficient  depth 
to  lay  a  solid  foundation.  The  beautiful  wall 
thus  made  is  still  standing,  and  is  called  the 
American  Mole.  Nearly  a  thousand  men,  women 
and  children  worked  at  this.  The  people  were 
paid  for  their  work  in  provisions. 

Afterwards,  Dr.  Howe  founded  a  colony  of 
exiles  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  Greek 
Government  having  granted  a  tract  of  land  for 
the  purpose.     The  Government,  however,  could 
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not  help  him  much  with  his  project,  so  he  was  i 
obliged    to   do    everything   himself  —  with    the 
help  of  the  supplies  from  America  and  with  the 
assistance  of  his  colonists,  who  were  all  Greeks. 
But   this  was   just  what  he  loved  to  do  —  I 
have  never  seen  any  one  to  whom  work  afforded 
the  genuine,  sincere  pleasure  which  it  did  to  my 
father.     In  after  years,  he  looked    back    upon 
this  singular  experience  as  forming  one  of  the 
happiest  parts  of  his  life.     I  think  we  can  all  I 
understand  why  he  enjoyed  it  so  much,  in  spite 
of  his  incessant  labors.     He  was  teaching  civi- 
lization to  a  simple  body  of  people,  and  carrying  j 
our  New  England  ideas  into  that  far  mountain-  j 
ous  country,  which  had  so  long  been  governed  j 
by  barbarians.    A  schoolhouse  and  church  were  | 
established  in  the  little  village,  cattle  and  tools 
were    procured,    and    the    ground    sowed    and 


Greece  was  in  a  very  lawless  conditiorTat  this 
time  ;  the  army  was  breaking  up  after  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  bands  of  soldiers  were  roaming 
about,  some  of  them  containing  men  of  des- 
perate character.  Thus  our  colonists,  like  the 
Puritans  of  old,  were  obliged  to  fight  as  well  as 
to  cultivate  the  soil  — and  they  had  many  min- 
iature battles,  from  some  of  which  Dr.  Howe 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

Dr.  Howe  was  obliged  to  travel  about  a  good 
deal,  on  horseback  and  by  boat  —  often  journey- 
ing at  night.  He  was  delayed  one  night  upon 
the  plain  of  Argos  and  took  the  swamp  fever, 
by  which  he  nearly  lost  his  life.  Indeed  his 
health  never  fully  recovered  from  the  bad  effects 
of  this  fever.  In  1830,  he  felt  that  he  must 
return  to  his  own  country  —  but  he  had  the  hap- 
piness of  knowing  that  Greece  was  free ! 


DR.    SAMUEL    G.    HOWE. 
(From  the  portrait  painted  by  ftfissjatie  Stmirt.) 


planted.  My  father  was  governor,  clerk,  con- 
stable, and  many  other  things,  at  the  same  time 
—  but  his  colonists  realized  that  his  only  wish 
was  to  help  them,  and  let  him  do  as  he  liked. 

Dr.  Howe  one  day  found  a  sick  soldier  —  who 
had  probably  deserted  from  the  French  army. 
He  cured  him,  and  then  got  him  to  build  a  cart, 
for  the  fellow  was  a  wheelwright  by  trade.  None 
of  the  Greek  peasantry  had  ever  seen  a  carriage 
or  cart  of  any  sort  before,  and  they  flocked  from 
all  the  neighboring  districts  to  see  this  new 
wonder  —  a  common  cart ! 


Fifteen  or  twenty  years  later,  he  revisited 
Greece,  and  was  received  by  the  grateful  people 
with  affectionate  enthusiasm.  At  one  place  the 
people  crowded  about  him,  shouting  "  He  gave 
us  bread  !  he  gave  us  bread  !  "  They  raised 
him  on  their  shoulders,  and  bore  him  along  in 
triumph  —  their  preserver,  the  man  who  had 
saved  their  lives,  and  the  lives  of  their  wives 
and  children,  a  score  of  years  before  ! 

It  will  not  surprise  you  to  learn  that  Dr. 
Howe  took  part  in  the  brief  French  Revolution 


which  took  place  in  July,  1830.  This  was  called 
the  "  Three  Days,"  and  ended  in  placing  Louis 
Philippe  on  the  throne  of  France.  Dr.  Howe 
saw  a  good  deal  of  Lafayette  at  this  time,  and 
was  one  of  a  small  band  who  escorted  him  from 
his  house  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  when  Lafayette 
decided  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolt. 
It  is  said  that  the  elder  hero  said  to  the  younger 
one,  who  was  about  to  expose  himself  to  danger: 
"Young  man,  go  home  —  reserve  yourself  for 
the  needs  of  your  country,  this  is  our  battle  !  " 

Lafayette,  however,  employed  Dr.  Howe  soon 
afterwards  in  a  delicate  and  difficult  undertak- 
ing. He  made  him  the  bearer  of  money  and 
supplies  to  the  Polish  army,  who  were  then  in 
rebellion  against  their  Prussian  oppressors,  and 
were  encamped  on  Prussian  territory.  Dr.  Howe 
accomplished  his  mission,  and  distributed  the 
funds.  The  members  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment were  not  at  all  pleased  at  this,  and  Dr. 
Howe  was  arrested  in  Berlin,  secretly,  and  at 
midnight.  Fortunately,  before  going  with  the 
policemen,  he  contrived  to  hide  his  most  impor- 
tant papers  in  a  hollow  bust  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  which  ornamented  his  room  at  the 
hotel.  He  tore  up  some  papers  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  put  them  into  his  wash-basin.  The 
police  were  thus  thrown  off  the  track,  thinking 
he  had  destroyed  in  this  way  all  valuable  evi- 
dence—  they  never  thought  of  looking  in  the 
head  of  their  king  ! 

Dr.  Howe  remained  in  prison  during  six 
weeks,  confined  in  a  cell  alone.  He  had  had 
no  trial  of  any  sort,  and  was  not  allowed  to 
communicate  with  any  one.  No  one  knew  what 
had  become  of  him  —  he  seemed  to  have  sud- 
denly disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Fortunately,  an  American  friend  had  met  Dr. 
Howe,  in  Berlin,  before  his  arrest.  He  wrote 
to  the  American  minister,  who  managed,  after 
much  trouble,  to  persuade  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment to  release  my  father  from  his  unjust  im- 
prisonment. He  was  put  in  a  carriage,  with 
two  gendarmes,  and  under  their  charge  traveled 
six  hundred  miles,  to  the  Prussian  frontier  — 
here  he  was  set  free,  at  night,  and  warned  never 
to  come  to  Prussia  again. 

The  Germans  are  a  very  frugal  people,  and 
charged  Dr.  Howe  for  board,  during  his  stay  in 
prison !  Many  years  afterward,  the  King  of 
Prussia  sent  my  father  a  gold  medal,  as  a  testi- 
monial for  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  blind. 
Dr.  Howe  had  the  curiosity  to  weigh  it,  and 
found  that  its  value,  in  money,  was  equal  to  the 
sum  which  he  had  paid  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment for  his  prison  board  and  lodging ! 

Dr.  Howe  wrote  a  History  of  the  Greek 
Revolution,  which  was  received  with  much 
interest.  It  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  war, 
in  which  he  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  took  such 
an  active  part,  thus  winning  for  himself  the 
title  of  "  Philhellene."  But  he  is  more  often 
spoken  of  as  a  philanthropist — or  one  who 
loves  his  fellow-men.  His  whole  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  others,  and  especially 
to  the  raising  up  of  the  afflicted  and  the  op- 
pressed: the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
negro  slave,  the  prisoner,  the  poor  idiot,  the  un- 
happy lunatic,  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of 
our  war. 


When  Dr.  Howe  returned  to  America,  he 
found  a  labor  awaiting  him  which  afterward  be- 
came his  life-work.  Doctor  John  D.  Fisher, 
and  some  other  benevolent  gentlemen,  were  anx- 
ious to  establish  a  school  for  the  blind  —  and  in 
the  returned  Philhellene  they  saw  the  man  to 
carry  out  their  purposes.  Dr.  Howe  consented, 
and  in  1832  he  established  the  first  School  for 
the  Blind  in  America, 

Those  of  you  who  have  seen  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston  —  with 
its  stately  buildings,  and  its  two  hundred  or 
more  blind  inmates  —  will  be  surprised  to  know 
that  this  fine  establishment  sprang  from  very 
small  beginnings.  Dr.  Howe  began  his  work 
with  six  blind  children  whom  he  taught  himself, 
at  first  at  his  father's  house.  He  showed  the 
same  energy  and  ardor  in  this  work  which  he 
had  displayed  in  the  Greek  Revolution.  He 
was  obliged  to  make  the  books  with  raised  let- 
ters, raised  maps,  and  other  apparatus,  himself 
—  and  with  infinite  patience  he  taught  his  little  1 
pupils  to  read  with  their  fingers. 

It  was  necessary  to  interest  the  public  in  the 
new  project,  and  to  raise  money.  So  my  father 
gave  exhibitions  with  his  little  pupils  —  some  of 
whom  he  had  picked  up  on  the  public  roads. 
These  exhibitions  created  great  enthusiasm ; 
generous  men  and  women  opened  their  purses, 
and  Colonel  Thomas  Perkins  gave  a  fine  house 
with  its  grounds  to  the  infant  institution,  and 
the  ladies  of  Boston  held  a  grand  fair.  Thus 
sufficient  money  was  raised  to  give  the  new 
plan  of  educating  the  blind  a  fair  trial  —  though 
of  course  a  great  deal  more  money  had  to  be 
raised  from  time  to  time,  as  the  years  went  on, 
and  Dr.  Howe  was  constantly  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  blind  with  tongue  and  pen. 

But  my  father  was  not  satisfied  with  estab- 
lishing his  own  institution  on  a  firm  basis.  He 
wished  to  induce  all  the  States  to  educate  their 
blind  inhabitants  —  thus,  in  after  years,  he  went 
about  with  his  blind  pupils  to  a  great  many  of 
our  different  States.  The  pupils  gave  exhibi- 
tions before  the  law-makers,  and  Dr.  Howe 
made  addresses  to  them,  urging  them  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  the  blind.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  they  have  done"  so  —  and  there  are  now 
schools  for  the  blind  in  twenty-nine  or  more 
States  of  our  Union. 

In  old  times,  blind  persons  were  pitied,  but 
the  pity  was  usually  mixed  with  contempt. 
They  were  considered  as  objects  of  charity  — 
as  helpless  paupers  who  could  do  nothing  for 
themselves.  My  father's  great  aim,  in  educat- 
ing the  blind,  was  to  make  them  as  much  like 
other  people  as  possible  and  to  help  them  to 
be  independent,  self-respecting  men  and  women, 
able  to  earn  their  own  living,  and  to  command 
the  respect  of  other  people.  There  have  been 
many  others  who  have  worked  hard  in  this 
noble  cause.  But  Dr.  Howe  was  the  pioneer 
of  the  educatic.i  of  the  blind,  in  this  country. 
He  was  the  leader  in  almost  every  movement 
tending  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  blind, 
for  nearly  fifty  years. 

Of  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  famous  blind, 
deaf-and-dumb  pupil,  many  of  you  have  heard. 
She  was  the  first  person  deprived  of  sight,  hear- 
ing and  speech,  who  was  ever  taught  to  under- 
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stand  language. 

It  was  thought  a  very  wonderful  thing  when 
Dr.  Howe  succeeded  in  teaching  Laura  to  talk 
with  her  ringers  —  and  he  succeeded  only  after 
long  and  patient  labor.  The  system  which  he 
invented  has  since  been  used  to  teach  other 
people  like  Laura  —  little  Helen  Keller,  for  in- 
stance, of  whose  wonderful  progress  you  have 
all  learned  in  Wide  Awake.  Dr.  Howe's  task 
in  teaching  Laura  Bridgman  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  Christopher  Columbus  in  crossing  the 
ocean. 

In  1843,  Dr.  Howe  married  Miss  Julia  Ward 
—  whom  some  of  you  have  heard  of  as  the 
author  of  "The  Battle-Hymn  of  the  Republic," 
and  as  a  woman  prominent  in  literature,  and  an 
earnest  reformer.  Perhaps  you  may  all  hear, 
some  day,  her  beautiful  voice,  and  see  her  kindly 
face,  crowned  with  its  white  hair. 

I  have  told  you  that  Dr.  Howe  really  loved 
to  work,  and  his  active  life  afforded  him  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  indulging  this  taste.  He  was 
an  early  riser;  in  the  early  days  of  the  Blind 
Institution,  he  began  his  duties  there  at  six 
o'clock,  or  before.  At  this  hour,  the  whole 
household  was  assembled  for  prayers.  Dr. 
Howe,  with  a  voice  full  of  reverence  and  feel- 
ing, read  a  passage  from  the  Bible,  all  repeated 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  sightless  congrega- 
tion burst  into  a  morning  hymn  of  praise  to 
God,  the  solemn  tones  of  the  organ  joining  in. 

For  many  years  he  was  not  only  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Institution,  attending  to  all  the 
details  of  its  management  —  he  was  also  the 
principal  teacher,  kept  all  the  accounts,  took  his 
pupils  out  to  walk,  etc.  He  compiled  readers 
and  an  encyclopaedia,  arranged  geographies  and 
atlases  for  the  blind,  devised  a  new  raised  type 
for  their  use,  and  planned  a  press  for  printing 
books  for  them. 

Dr.  Howe,  as  early  as  1835,  made  an  appeal  to 
the  American  Bible  Society,  and  other  bodies, 
for  money  to  print  the  Bible  in  raised  type, 
and  the  funds  were  gradually  contributed  —  the 
plates  for  the  whole  work  costing  about  thirteen 
thousand  dollars.  You  can  see  that  this  pecu- 
liar printing  is  very  expensive,  and  must  be 
done  on  very  firm,  good  paper,  since  a  poor, 
cheap  paper  could  not  bear  the  strain  put  upon 
it.  My  father  was  very  anxious  to  secure  as 
many  good  books  as  possible  for  the  blind  to 
read  to  themselves,  and  he  was  very  successful 
in  this  direction.  Since  his  death,  the  work  has 
been  still  further  extended  by  his  son-in-law  and 
successor,  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  has  raised  a  Print- 
ing Fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  a 
memorial  of  Dr.  Howe  —  and  many  books  are 
printed  every  year  on  the  "  Howe  Memorial 
Press." 

In  1848,  Dr.  Howe  induced  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts  to  establish  a  school  for  teach- 
ing and  training  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren. Much  opposition  was  made  to  this  school 
by  unthinking  persons.  But  Dr.  Howe  perse- 
vered, and  finally  every  one  became  convinced 
that  he  was  in  the  right.  The  school  was  under 
his  supervision  until  his  death.  These  unfOrtu- 1 
nate  children  could  not  of  course  be  made  into 
brilliant  scholars,  but  they  could  be  redeemed 


from  a  condition  resembling  that  of  animals. 
Many  of  them  would  eat  out  of  the  swill-pail 
before  they  came  to  the  Institution.  Here  they 
were  taught  to  be  neat  and  clean,  to  sew,  sing- 
songs, and  practice  gymnastic  exercises ;  the 
more  intelligent  ones  learned  to  read  and  write 
a  little,  and  to  work  at  some  simple  trade. 

Dr.  Howe  was  an  abolitionist  —  that  is  to  say, 
he  thought  that  human  slavery  was  a  very  wicked 
thing,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished  and  done 
away  with.  Everybody  thinks  so  now,  but  in 
the  old  days  it  required  a  good  deal  of  moral 
courage  to  join  the  anti-slavery  movement,  as 
my  father  and  so  many  other  noble  men  did. 
He  edited,  during  its  first  year,  the  anti-slavery 
newspaper,  The  Commonwealth,  which  he,  with 
others,  established  to  help  the  cause  of  Freedom, 
and  he  worked  in  many  ways  for  the  same  cause. 

At  his  house  we  saw  many  distinguished  vis- 
itors from  foreign  countries,  all  of  whom  wished 
to  see  my  father  and  his  famous  pupil,  Laura 
Bridgman.  But  we  saw  many  other  visitors 
there  from  European  countries,  who  were  not 
distinguished  people,  men  who  had  fled  from 
their  own  country  because .  they  had  tried  to 
establish  freedom  there  and  failed  ;  these  politi- 
cal exiles  came  to  America,  as  to  a  land  which 
offers  a  refuge  to  all  who  are  oppressed  at  home. 
But  many  of  them  found  it  hard  work  to  earn 
their  bread  in  a  strange  land.  They  were  men 
of  education  and  did  not  know  how  to  work  with 
their  hands,  yet  they  had  no  money.  Dr.  Howe 
befriended  many  of  these  persons,  and  pro- 
cured work  for  them. 

When  our  Rebellion  broke  out,  my  father  was 
too  old  to  join  the  army  (being  then  nearly  sixty 
years  old),  but  he  served  his  country  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  great  Sanitary  Commission,  which 
did  so  much  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  sol- 
diers. He  was  also  appointed  with  two  other 
gentlemen  on  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  freedmen  of  the  South,  and 
labored  for  more  than  a  year  in  this  cause. 

If  I  should  write  of  all  the  brave  deeds  and 
difficult  tasks  which  my  father  accomplished, 
it  would  fill  many  pages.  I  will  just  tell  you 
of  one  more,  which  used  to  excite  my  childish 
wonder  and  admiration.  Our  old  home  was 
situated  a  very  short  distance  from  the  Blind 
Institution,  but  we  could  not  go  directly  to  the 
latter,  as  a  road  had  been  cut  through  the  hill 
which  separated  the  two  places.  The  hill — a 
part  of  old  Dorchester  Heights  —  was  sixty  or 
a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  the  side  where  it 
had  been  cut  away  was  perpendicular,  forming 
a  steep  cliff  of  earth.  One  clay,  the  news  was 
brought  to  Dr.  Howe  while  he  was  at  dinner 
that  the  Institution  was  on  fire ;  he  sprang  from 
the  table,  hastened  up  the  hill,  and  scrambled 
down  the  face  of  the  precipice,  reaching  the  In- 
stitution in  an  incredibly  short  time.  I  have 
often,  as  a  child,  gazed  up  at  that  sheer  wall  of 
earth,  and  wondered  how  anybody  could  safely 
climb  down  it !  I  suppose  my  father  must  have 
clung  in  some  way  to  the  earth,  and  so  half- 
falling  have  clambered  down.  He  was  most 
anxious,  of  course,  to  reach  the  Institution  as 
quickly  as   possible,  since    his    pupils  were   in 
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danger.  Therefore  he  chose  the  shortest  and 
most  dangerous  path,  and  his  old  experience 
as  a  mountaineer  in  Greece  enabled  him  to 
do  what  would  have  been  impossible  to  most 
people. 

Dr.  Howe  was  connected  with  many  benevo- 
lent enterprises  besides  those  which  I  have  told 
you  about.  He  was  much  interested  in  the  con- 
dition of  men  who  had  been  in  prison,  and  he 
belonged  to  a  society  which  helped  these  unfor- 
tunate men,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  them 


chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  State 
Charities,  and  wrote  every  year  a  long  report, 
telling  about  what  had  been  done,  and  what 
ought  to  be  done.  These  reports  made,  each 
one,  a  volume.  Dr.  Howe  wrote  every  year  for 
nearly  fifty  years  a  report  of  the  Blind,  and  dur- 
ing twenty-seven  years  one  of  the  Idiot  Institu- 
tion, thus  accomplishing  a  large  amount  of  writ- 
ing every  year,  beside  all  his  other  work.  In 
1867,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Crete  rose 
in  rebellion  against  their  cruel  masters,  the  Turks. 
Crete,  or  Candia,  is  properly  a  part  of  Greece, 
and  ought  to  have  been  made  free  with  the  rest 
of  Greece,  after  the  old  Greek  Revolution. 

Dr.  Howe  succeeded  in  rousing  a  strong  in- 
terest in  this  struggle.     In  Boston  and  elsewhere 


Dr.  Howe  himself  took  out  the  supplies,  with 
which  food  and  clothing  were  bought  for  the 
suffering  Cretans.  Manv  of  them  had  taken 
refuge  in  Greece  proper,  but  supplies  were  also 
sent  to  the  island  of  Crete.  It  may  amuse  you 
to  hear  that  the  biscuit,  or  crackers,  were  packed 
in  the  loose  baggy  trousers  which  the  Greek 
peasants  wear;  thus  the  new  clothing  was  made 
to  serve  as  bags  for  the  crackers,  and  room  was 
saved  on  board  the  blockade-runners  —  the  ves- 
sels which  carried  the  provisions  and  clothing 


to  become  good  citizens.     For  nine  years  he  was      to  Crete. 


A  fair  was  held  later,  in  Boston,  to  help  the 
destitute  Cretans,  and  twenty  thousand  dollars 
were  raised.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  these 
brave  people  did  not  win  their  freedom,  after 
all. 

My  father  died  in  1876,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four,  full  of  years  and  honors;  everywhere  "the 
people  rose  up,  and  called  him  blessed."  He 
left  only  a  small  inheritance  in  money  for  his 
children,  since  his  life-work  had  been  for  others, 
and  not  for  himself.  But  in  his  noble  and  un- 
selfish example  he  left  them  the  most  precious 
heritage,  one  which  they  would  not  exchange 
for  wealth.  It  is  said  of  some  men  when  they 
die,  "  He  was  worth  so  many  millions."  But 
when   a  hero  dies  —  what    shall  we    say?     We 


thirty-seven  thousand  dollars  were  raised,  and      cannot  calculate  his  worth ;  it  is  beyond  price. 

Florence  Howe  Hall. 

Note:   The  accompanying  verses  from  Whittier's  poem  in  the  raised  type  which  the  blind  children  read  were 
prepared  at  the  Perkins   Institution  for  the  Blind  especially  to  accompany  this  article. 
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THE    TANGIBLE    WRITING   OF   THE    BLIND. 

By  Edward  E.  Allen, 

Instructor  in  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 


MANY  visitors  come  to  the  Perkins 
Institution  at  South  Boston,  and 
few  of  them  fail  to  express  sur- 
prise at  seeing  its  pupils  actually  writing 
on  paper  in  a  system  legible  to  the  touch. 
"What  !  are  they  writing?  —  and  can  they 
read  what  they  have  written?  "  When  our 
friends  have  seen  and  heard  for  themselves, 
the  usual  remark  is,  "  How  wonderful  !  " 

With  embossed  reading-matter  the  gen- 
eral public  is  not  unacquainted ;  but  we 
at  the  school  judge,  from  experience,  that 
the  existence  of  embossed  writing  cannot 
be  widely  known,  or  at  least  fully  under- 
stood. Hence  this  paper,  which  will  treat 
only  of  a  system  of  which  many  persons 
who  have  lost  their  sight  in  adult  life  have 
said  that  learning  it  was  the  next  best 
thing  to  having  their  sight  restored. 

Sixty-one  years  ago,  before  sickness  had 
bereft  the  infant  Laura  Bridgman  of  sight 
and  hearing,  a  system  was  worked  out  in 
France,  whose  introduction  was  to  inaugu- 
rate the  "  greatest  advance  that  has  ever 
been  made  in  the  education  of  the  blind." 
France  first  made  it  possible  for  the  blind 
to  read,  and  it  was  France  that  first  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  write  what  they 
themselves  could  re-read.  When  the  blind 
read,  their  education  began  j  when  they 
wrote,  the  high-road  to  independence  lay 
open  to  them. 

It  is  idle  to  dwell  upon  the  use  of  writ- 
ing as  a  factor  in  education.  It  is  enough 
to  bear  in  mind  that  if  fingerless  children 
were  so  numerous  as  to  form  a  class,  toe- 
writing  or  mouth-writing  would  be  system- 
atically taught  in  their  schools.  We  who 
are  able  to  put  our  thoughts  on  paper  do 
not  stop  to  realize  how  dependent  our 
condition  would  be  were  we  deprived  of 
a  means  of  writing.  Such  was,  however, 
the  condition  of  the  blind  until  a  professor 
of  the  Paris  school,  himself  blind,  and  con- 
sequently sensible  of  the  needs  of  his  class, 
largely  gave  himself  up  to  the  invention  of 
a  system  of  relief  writing,  and  in  1829  was 
able  to  give  to  the  world  the  one  which 
bears  his  name  —  "Braille."1  Did  the 
world  quickly  adopt  this  system?  No, 
indeed ;  its  characters  bore  about  as 
much  resemblance  to  those  of  common 
writing  as  Goodyear's  rubber  suit  bore  to 
the  umbrella.  People  looked  askance  at 
this  singular  system.  Some  styled  it 
Choctaw ;  but  Choctaw  or  not,  in  France 
its  merits  have  caused  it  to  supplant  all 
other  systems  of  embossed  print.  In  Ger- 
many and  England  books  are  being  printed  , 
in  point  instead  of  line ;  and  this  would 
also  be  more  generally  true  in  America,  if 
the  superintendents  of  the  different  schools 
could  unite  on  some  one  common  alphabet. 

The  merits  of  Braille's  system  are.  two- 


fold :  first,  it  can  be  rapidly  written  with- 
out the  aid  of  sight ;  second,  it  can  be 
easily  read  with  the  finger.  The  Morse 
alphabet  consists  of  different  combinations 
of  dots  and  dashes ;  the  Braille,  of  differ- 
ent combinations  of  dots.  Now,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  arbitrary  combinations  of  dots 
or  points  may  represent  letters.  Given  a 
suitable  apparatus  for  embossing  these 
letters,  and  the  blind  can  write.  His  al- 
phabet and  apparatus  will  forever  be  a 
monument  to  Louis  Braille. 

The  characters  of  this  system  are  formed 
out  of  the  varying  combinations  of  six 
points,  placed  in  two  vertical  rows  of  three 
each.  These  six  points  admit  of  sixty- 
three  different  combinations  —  enough, 
indeed,  for  all  the  requirements  of  our 
1  Commonly  pronounced  Brale. 

written  language.  Thus  Braille  is  not 
stenographic,  as  might  be  supposed,  but 
orthographic  throughout.  This  alphabet 
was  built  up  originally  in  a  way  to  assist 
the  memory  in  learning  it ;  but  as  one 
needs  at  the  most  but  a  few  hours  to  learn 
it,  we  at  the  Perkins  Institution  use  an 
alphabet  essentially  like  Braille's,  but 
formed  on  the  more  scientific  principle, 
that  the  most  frequently  recurring  letters 
shall  consist  of  the  fewest  points.  In  this 
way  we  gain  twenty-five  and  one-half  per 
cent  both  in  time  and  in  the  labor  of  writ- 
ing. But  only  those  who  have  actually  to 
write  for  touch-reading  are  in  a  position 
to  appreciate  those  advantages.  In  addi- 
tion to  time  and  labor,  space  also  may  be 
saved  by  the  use  of  a  carefully  worked  up 
system  of  word  signs  and  orthographic 
contractions. 

For  good  writing  a  stiletto  and  a  tablet 
are  necessary.  Our  tablet  resembles,  in 
shape,  a  boy's  slate.  The  wooden  frame 
is  hinged  above,  however,  so  as  to  admit 
a  sheet  of  paper  between  it  and  the  bed, 
which  is  zinc,  and  is  furrowed  from  right 
to  left  with  shallow  parallel  grooves,  eleven 
to  the  inch.  With  the  stiletto,  a  rounded 
steel  point  let  into  a  wooden  handle,  the 
writer  pushes  into  these  grooves  little  caps 
of  paper,  which,  when  the  sheet  is  removed, 
appear  as  little  prominences  on  the  other 
side.  To  guide  the  stiletto  in  placing  the 
points,  he  has  a  movable  brass  ruler, 
punched  with  rows  of  equidistant  and  simi- 
lar cells,  in  which  all  the  six  points  or  any 
combinations  of  them  may  be  made. 

Ordinary  reading-matter  is  read  from 
left  to  right ;  but  if  seen  from  the  reverse, 
as  it  may  easily  be  on  the  front  windows 
of  some  horse-cars,  it  will  have  to  be  read 
from  right  to  left,  and  the  letters  face  the 
wrong  way.  It  may  appear,  therefore, 
that  the  blind  have  to  learn  two  point 
alphabets  —  one  to  read  and  the  other  to 


write.     But  this  is  not  so,  if  the  system  be 
properly  taught.     Each  boy  of  a  class  of 
beginners  in   Braille  is  supplied  with    six 
pegs  and  a  wooden  block  whose  surface  is 
pitted  over  with  groups  of  six  equidistant 
holes  placed  in  the  Braille  oblong.     Each 
hole  has  its  number  :  the  upper  left  is  one, 
middle  left    two,  lower   left    three,  upper 
right  four,  middle  right  five,  and   lower 
right  six.     Thus  peg  in  hole  number  one 
is  a  ;   pegs  in  one,  two,  six,  make  b ;    in 
one,  two,  five,  c  ;  etc.     The  alphabet  must 
be  thoroughly  learned  in  this  way,  —  the 
pupil  being  able  to  give  at  once,  by  num- 
ber, the  dot  or  dots  that  make  the  letters. 
He  is  then  given  another  block  like  the 
first,  in  which  the  pits  are  bored  through, 
so   that   the    pegs  will   stand  out  on  the 
other  side.     When  he  turns  this  over  he 
quickly  sees  that  in  order  to  have  a  peg 
appear    for    reading   in    position   "  one," 
which  is  that  of  the  extreme  upper  left 
hole,  it  must  be  put  into,  or  written  in, 
the  extreme  upper  right.     The  same  num- 
bering is  kept  both  for  reading  and  writing, 
and  the  anticipated  trouble  of  learning  two 
alphabets   is    avoided.     Beginners  usually 
take  to  this  kind  of  writing  as  ducks  take  to 
water,  and  spend  much  of  their  free  time  in 
practising  it.     One  often  finds  a  boy  dictat- 
ing to  a  whole  class  of  little  writers.     And 
the  pride  of  ownership  each  has  in  his  tab- 
let !  He  wants  his  name  on  it,  too.    Indeed, 
the  lad  has  scarcely  bought  the  tablet,  when 
off  he  trots  to  get  it 
marked.     And  when 
he    himself  feels    on 
the  frame  the  round 
heads  of  minute  tacks, 
and  reads  in  these  his 
own  name,  then  truly 
he    marches  off  hug- 
ging what  he  knows 
is  his  very  own.    And 
then  the  correspond- 
ence   that    goes    on, 
and    the   books   that 
are  made  !  Such  little 
joys  help  to  make  the 
teaching  of  the  blind 
not   only  interesting, 
but  also  absorbing. 

The  subjects  of 
school  instruction  at 
thePerkinsInstitution 
are  many  and  varied. 

The  upper  classes  are  pursuing  high-school 
work.     English  is  the  basis  of  instruction 
from  entrance  to  graduation.     How  vastly 
less  effective  to  the  pupils,  and  how  much  . 
more  fatiguing  to  the  teachers,  would  this 
instruction  be  without  a  means  of  tangible 
writing  !     By  its  aid  the  pupils  write  dic- 
tation exercises,  compositions,  and  exam- 
inations to  be  handed  to  the  teacher ;  and 
can    preserve    for    future    use    quotations, 
topics,  notes,  mathematical  examples,  and 
propositions  given  out  in  class.     Enlarged 
diagrams,  geographical  maps,  and  geomet- 
rical   figures    drawn  with   a   dressmaker's 
wheel,    and    so   made    tangible,    may   be 
lettered  in  Braille,  and  the  different  parts 
referred  to  by  letter.     Thus  we   see  that 
the  blind  are  not  deprived  of  drawings  as 
a  means  of  illustration.     The  blind  "see 
truths  shown  to  them  in  this  way  as  clearly 
as  do  the  seeing. 

Now,  if  our  schools  for  the  blind  are 
better  to-day  than  ever  before,  is  it  not 
because  the  methods  of  instruction  used 
in  them  have  approached  nearer  and  nearer 
to  those  used  in  ordinary  schools?  The 
experiment  of  teaching  the  blind  in  seeing 
schools    is    being   tried    in    England. 
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1  The  heavy  dots  indicate  the  raised  points,  the  small  dots  being  printed  here  simply  to  show  the  relations. 


Braille  Tablet  and  Stiletto. 
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certain  of  the    Board  Schools  of  London  ' 

one  often  finds  blind  pupils  working  suc- 
cessfully with  the  rest.  Whatever  extra 
attention  they  need  is  given  them  by  spe- 
cial blind  teachers  who  pass  from  school 
to  school  for  that  purpose.  Several  of  our 
pupils  have,  after  leaving  us,  been  graduated 
from  the  Framingham  Normal  School. 
One  of  these  further  pursued  a  special 
course  at  Wellesley  College,-  where  she 
successfully  completed  in  one  year  all  the 
mathematics  required  in  the  first  two 
years  of  her  course.  A  simple  system  of 
numerical  notation  may  be  written  out  in 
point.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  our 
college  girl  was  able  to  write  out  tables  of 
logarithms. 

The  following  letters  were  written,  at 
my  request,  by  two  young  blind  women 
who  are  fitting  themselves  to  teach  :  — 

I  have  found  the   Braille  of  inestimable  value. 
Without  it  or   some   such   point  system  it  would 
have  been  far  more  difficult  for  me  to  have  passed 
through  my  school  course.    The  system  is  very  sim- 
ple, and  can  be  easily  and  rapidly  written  and  read. 
It  is  in  being  able  to  read  readily  what  he  has 
written  that  a  person  experiences  the  advantage  of 
such  a  system.  With  its  aid  a  child  can  take  part  in 
all  written  exercises,  as  dictation,  composition,  etc. 
I  have  found  it  especially  useful  in  taking  notes. 
During  my  course  at   Framingham  I  have  been 
obliged  to  employ  a  reader;   but  by  taking  an  out- 
line of  the  subject  as  it  was  read,  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  my  lessons  with  much  less  reading  than 
I  could  otherwise  have  done  and  have  thus  curtailed 
the  expenses  of  a  reader.    Without  it  I  should  have 
been  unable  to  retain  in  a  system  legible  to  my- 
self the  very  valuable  plans  which  were  given  to  the 
students.    I  think  notes  are  valuable 
to  any  teacher;   but  to  one  who  is 
without  sight  they  are  especially  so.   • 
The  objection  is  sometimes  raised 
that  the  sighted   cannot   read    the 
Braille.  This  is  certainly  a  drawback ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  any  person, 
of  even  a  small  amount  of  interest, 
can  acquire  that  which  a  child  of 
four  or  five  years  of  aga  can  learn. 

Lily  Bell. 


The  Braille   system  has  been   of 
priceless  value  to  me,  principally  be- 
cause I  can  write  as  well  as  read  it. 
The  dotted  alphabets  are  the  only 
ones  for  the  blind  which  they  are  able 
to  write  as  well  as  read.     I  have  a 
large  collection  of  books  of  nearly 
all  the  subjects  I  studied  at  school; 
also  many  books  of  choice  passages 
and  poems.    These  were  all  written 
either  by  myself  or  by  friends.    And 
it  is  certain  that  I  could  not  have 
possessed  many  of  them,  as  I  now 
do,  had  we  not  been  able  to  write 
for  ourselves.     It  is  impossible   to 
have  so  many  books  in  Braille  as  are 
printed  for  the  use  of  sighted  peo- 
ple ;  but  we  have  a  great  many  more 
than  we  could  have  had  if  it  were 
not  for  our  own  additional  efforts. 
The   notes  we  have  taken  in  class 
are  of  great  value  to  us;  for  it  is  not 
possible  to  remember  for  a  very  long 
time  all  the  facts  we  should  like  to 
know,  and  it  is  not  always  conven- 
ient or  agreeable  to  apply  to  others 
for  knowledge  which  we  can  just 
as  well  have  for  our  own  reading. 
Facts  of  all  kinds  are  much  more  firmly  fixed  in 
the  mind,  if  one  has  practice  in  writing  them  down. 
I  have  found  the  Braille  particularly  useful  in  my 
work   this  last  year  at  the  Framingham  Normal 
School.     My  friend  and  I  were  obliged  to  have  a 
sighted  reader;   but  by  taking  down  an  outline  of 
each  lesson  we  were  able  to  prepare  it  as  the  others 
of  our  class  did.     The  reading  lessons  we  should 
have  been  obliged  to   omit  entirely  had  we  not 
been  able  to  write  out  each  lesson.     This  would 
have  been  a  serious  loss  to  us;  for  they  were  ex- 
cellently conducted.     My  note-books  for  the  year's 
work  at  Framingham  comprise  at  least  sixty  quires 
of   paper.     I    have    taught    this  system   to   many 
sighted  persons,  and  they  do  not  find  much  diffi- 
culty in  learning  it  after  it  is  explained.     I  have 
the   great  pleasure   of  receiving  letters   from   my 
family  and  my  friends,  which  I   can   read  myself. 
It  is  much  pleasanter  for  me  to  read  my  own  letters 
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1  The  Lion's  Share. —  A  lion  and  some  beasts  went  out  hunting  together.  When  they  had  caught 
a  tine  stag, the  lion  divided  the  spoil  into  three  parts,  and  said,  "The  first  I  shall  take  as  king;  the  second 
I  shall  take  because  I  am  the  strongest;    and  as  for  the  third  part,  let  him  take  it  who  dares." 


than  to  have  others  read  them  to  me.     I  can  read 
them  when  I  choose,  and  as  many  times  as  I  wish. 

Florence  Hawk. 

Matter  written  out  in  Braille  does  not 
occupy,  as  might  be  supposed,  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  space.  An  article  which, 
in  the  paper  published  by  our  boys,  occu- 
pies in  the  Braille  copies  sixteen  pages, 
occupies  in  the  type-writer  copy  seven 
pages  of  the  same  size. 

The  sightless  can  learn  to  write  with  a 
pencil,  and  to  write  remarkably  well.  This 
accomplishment  is  of  use  in  correspondence 
with  seeing  friends;  but  pencil-writing  is 
at  best  a  very  slow  and  tedious  process. 
The  blind  do  not  like  to  write  it;  they 
cannot  correct  what  they  have  written,  or 
be  sure  that  the  page  is  not  soiled.  They 
much  prefer  type-writing  when  they  can 
afford  a  type-writer.  A  Braille  type-writer 
is  yet  a  desideratum  to  the  blind.  Still, 
Braille  may  be  written  by  the  hand  with 
surprising  rapidity.     The  most  rapid  writ- 


ing I  have  ever  seen  was  a  stanza  of  twenty- 
two  words,  with  punctuations,  comprising 
in  all  two  hundred  and  sixty- four  points, 
correctly  written  in  one  minute.  The 
shortest  time  in  which  I  could  write  the 
same  matter  with  a  pen  was  just  half  a 
minute. 

Helen  Keller  uses  the  Braille  continu- 
ally. All  her  compositions  and  many  of 
her  letters  are  written  in  it.  She  takes 
great  delight  in  this  writing,  but  always 
has  to  be  asked  or  coaxed  to  write  with  a 

pencil. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  utility  of  a  tangible 
writing  in  the  school  life  of  the  blind,  but 
not  of  its  just  as  great  or  greater  useful- 
ness in  their  life  outside  of  school.  It  in- 
sures their  perfect  privacy  of  correspond- 
ence, for  it  makes  them  independent  of 
any  one  to  read  or  write  their  letters  ;  it 
enables  them  to  keep  their  own  accounts ; 
to  jot  down  occasional  notes  or  memoranda 
(for  which  a  pocket  tablet  is  convenient)  ; 


to  keep  a  journal  or  diary ;    and  to  copy 
out  favorite  poems  to  be  read  at  odd  in- 
tervals, as  when  riding  in  the  cars,  or  when  | 
lying  awake  at  night.      Tangible  print  is 
especially  adapted  to  reading  in  bed,  inas- 
much as  it  can  be  read  beneath  the  bed- 
clothes.    One  of  our  graduates  has  Brailled 
out  the  whole  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Marmion,     and      Ln     Memo- 
riam  ;  another,  Aurora  Leigh. 
I    have    seen    The    Old   Curi- 
osity Shop,  in  eleven  volumes, 
written   by   hand ;    also   Pres- 
cott's   Conquest  of  Mexico,  in 
eleven   volumes.     Voluminous 
works    these ;    but   how  much 
better  to  have  them  so  than  not 
to  own  them  at  all.     Compara- 
tively few  works  are  printed  for 
the  blind ;  the  writing  out  for 
pay  of  single  copies  of  what- 
ever is  ordered,  adds  an  em- 
ployment to  the  limited  num- 
ber as  yet  open  to  the  blind. 

What  intelligent  visitor  who 
sees  the  real  workings  of  our 
school    goes     away     "  pitying 
the    poor    blind"?      The    in- 
dependence   of  our   pupils   is 
most  encouraging.     The  older 
boys  conduct  a  weekly  debate 
according  to  Cushing.    Having 
been  written  out  in  Braille,  the 
minutes  of  each  previous  meet- 
ing and  the  roll-call  are  read.     The  boys 
usually  speak  extemporaneously,  but  one 
side  often  takes  notes  from  which  to  answer 
the  arguments  of  the  other.     In  the  paper 
mentioned  above,  which  the  boys  publish 
monthly,  each  composes  his  own  contribu- 
tion, which  he  Brailles  out,  two  sheets  at  a 
time,  and  passes  to  the  editor  to  be  bound  | 
into  two  copies.     The  articles  are  really 
creditable,   considering  the   youth  of  the 
boys  who  write  them.     The  interest  with 
which  all  the  pupils  look  forward  to  the 
publication  of  The  Echo,  and  the  eager- 
ness with  which   they  read  it  afterwards, 
are  quite  noticeable.     Last  year  some  of 
our  boys  wanted  to  perform  a  certain  mock 
trial,  of  which  their  only  copy  was  in  see- 
ing print.     How  was  this  to  be  learned  ? 
Thus  :  Each  wrote  his  own  speeches  and 
cues  from  dictation,  and  then  learned  them, 
and  the  trial  came  off  with  marked  success. 
Similarly  two  of  Jane  Andrews's  geographi- 
cal plays  have  been  recited  in  public  by 
our  smaller   boys,  —  and   something  of  a 
purely  literary  character  is  under  the  boys' 

fingers  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  Part 
of  this  year's  exercises  given  by  our  girls 
•on  Washington's  Birthday  consisted  of 
readings  from  point  print  of  personal  remi- 
'  niscences  of  Laura  Bridgman.  I  believe 
the  reporters  present  obtained  that  morn- 
ing their  first  introduction  to  the  Braille 

system. 

When  the  day's  work  is  done,  how 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  sit  down  to  a  game 
of  whist  or  euchre  !  Our  boys  play  cards 
among  themselves  or  with  seeing  friends, 
and  many  of  them  become  expert  players. 
They  use  ordinary  playing-cards  marked 
in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  with  twe 
point  letters  to  name  the  card ;  thus 
Q.  D.,  is  queen  of  diamonds,  5  S.  is  five 
of  spades,  etc.  Each  boy  names  his  care 
as  he  plays  it,  so  that  all  the  players  car, 
follow  the  game  without  loss  of  time.  T( 
play  in  this  way  requires  more  memorizins 
than  people  who  see  the  cards  use,  anc 
for  this  very  reason  the  blind  are  likely  t< 
become  the  more  expert  players.  A  grea 
many  card   games  may  be   Brailled  out 
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Figure  from  Wentworth's  Geometry,    Book   II.,    Proposition  VII. 

such  as  "  Authors,"  or  "  Logomachy,"  to 
pass  away  hours  in  happy  relaxation. 

Many  people  have  probably  read  in 
Chainbers's  Encyclopedia  (edition  1868), 
under    the    subject,    "The    Blind,"    these 


Louis   Braille. 


blind,  but  without  success,  so  that  all  de- 
pends on  the  pupil's  power  of  memory, 
quickness  in  the  articulation  of  a  passage  of 
music  which  is  read  over  to  him,  just  as  an 
ordinary  sentence  to   a  boy  writing   from 
dictation."     The  fact  is,  however,  that  M. 
Braille  long  ago  adapted  his  point  system 
to  musical  notation.      He   was  himself  a 
musician   of  no  mean   standing,  and    he 
sincerely  recommended  his  system  to  his 
fellow   blind    men.     Now,    experience    in 
this  country  shows  that  the  blind  who  have 
the  requisite  amount  of  talent  are  generally 
certain    to    make   a   good    income    from 
music  ;  "but  to  attain  this  end  they  must 
aim  high."     Besides  first-rate  masters,  in- 
struments, and  appliances,  they  must  have 
a  good  musical  notation.1     Complete  de- 
pendence on  the  eyes  of  a  reader  would 
be    a    hindrance    indeed    to    the    student 
of  music.     The   value    of  written  music, 
then,  is  too  obvious  to  need  further  words. 
The   blind  can  not  only  write   and  read 
their  pieces  or  their  exercises  in  harmony, 
but  they  can  also  have  them  embossed  for 
them  on  the  printing-press.     Our  Howe 
Memorial    Press   is    busy   issuing    Braille 
music.     Last   year   saw   thus  printed  the 
whole    of  Urbach's   Prize   Piano   School. 
The  following  quotation  is  taken  from  the 
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"America,"  in  Braille. 


words  :  "  Embossed  music,  palpable  to  the     introduction  to  a  small  book  prepared  by 
touch,   has   been   tried   in  instructing  the     Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  and  printed  on  our 


'  y  '     press  :  — 


Feeling  that  it  would  be  an  essential  aid  both 
to  the  musical  culture  and  to  the  social  and  relig- 
ious satisfaction  of  the  pupils  of  the  "  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,"  that  the  musical  ones  among  them  should 
be  able  to  sing  together,  or  to  play  with  their  band 
instruments,  some  of  the  fine  old  German  chorals, 
in  the  perfect  setting  of  Sebastian  Bach,  I  have 
made  this  beginning  of  a  selection  for  the  purpose, 
printed  in  the  raised  type  read  by  fingers. 

1  See  Report  of  Perkins  Institution  for  1867, 
p.  15.     Encyclopedia  Britannica,  article,  "  Blind." 

One  tablet  answers  all  the  purposes  of 
word  or  music  writing.  Braille  musical 
notation  is  fundamentally  simple.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  characters  representing  the 
seven  letters  of  the  scale  are  made  only 
in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  Braille  cell ; 
i.e.  the  learner's  attention  is  first  directed 
to  the  upper  part  of  the '  cell,  where  the 
note  itself  is  determined  ;  he  is  told  always 
to  associate  this  note  or  letter  with  the 
key  on  the  instrument ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  two  points  that  may  be  made  in  the 
lower  third  of  the  cell  are  devoted  to  the 
rhythm.  Thus  the  simple  combinations 
of  points  one,  two,  four,  five,  make  the 
letters ;  these  are  understood  to  be  eighth 
notes.  To  write  whole  notes,  add  points 
three  and  six  to  those  standing  for  the 
letter.  Number  three  point  alone  added 
to  the  letter  makes  it  a  half-note  ;  number 
six  alone  makes  it  a  quarter.  Other  musical 
signs  are  determined  from  their  position  ; 
i.e.  in  relation  to  what  immediately  pre- 
cedes or  follows.  As  many  as  are  the 
signs  in  the  pointed  music  of  the  seeing, 
so  many  must  there  be,  of  course,  in  that 
of  the  blind.  Therefore  any  score  of  music 
may  be  written  in  Braille.  It  must  be 
evident  that  in  it  all  the  signs  and  parts 
are  separate,  and  succeed  one  another 
across  the  page.  The  blind  read  the  treble 
with  the  left  hand,  while  they  play  it  with 
the  right ;  and  the  opposite  is  the  case 
with  the  bass.  They  cannot  play  two 
parts  together,  "at  sight";  each  must  be 
committed  separately,  and  combined  in 
memory  for  execution.  But  that  this  is 
not  a  formidable  task  may  be  easily  under- 
stood by  any  one  who  has  seen  it  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Hollins,  or  by  any  other  blind 
musician.  Indeed,  nothing  is  farther  from 
the  truth  than  the  common  belief  that  the 
blind  are  all  natural  musicians  and  play  by 
ear  or  from  pure  memory  of  what  has 
been  played  to  them,  —  although  instances 
like  that  of  Blind  Tom  might  be  adduced 
to  show  the  contrary. 

Such,  then,  is  this  remarkable  system, — 
a  veritable  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 
And  yet  it  is  not  strange  that  many  among 
the  seeing  teachers  of  the  blind  have  been 
honestly  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  Roman 
letter,  which  they  themselves  can  read 
without  special  trouble  ;  for  there  is  no 
question  that  point  reading  is  fatiguing  to 
the  eye.  Yes  ; —  but  an  oculist  in  testing 
strength  of  sight  does  not  make  use  of  the 
test  of  nicety  of  touch.  He  tests  sight  by 
means  of  lines  ;  hence,  the  line  is  the  nat- 
ural basis  of  characters  for  reading  by  the 
eye.  The  experimental  physiologist  deems 
that  part  of  the  body  most  sensitive  to 
touch  sensations  where  he  finds  that  two 
points  can  be  felt  as  two  points  at  the  least 
distance  apart.  The  point,  therefore,  is 
the  natural  basis  of  charai  ters  for  reading 
by  the  finger.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let 
him  emboss  a  few  small  line  letters  near 
together,  then  some  points  near  together, 
and  test  his  ability  to  read  them  with  the 
finger.  My  own  experience  is  that  the 
finger  is  easily  embarrassed    in    trying  to 


feel  the  slight  linear  changes  which  distin 
guish  the  Roman  letters  ;  and  that  although 
it  is  true  that  most  intelligent  blind  children 
may  learn  to  read  the  Roman  letter,  it  is 
also  true  that  many  never  learn  to  read  it 
fluently.  The  nicety  of  a  tactus  eruditus 
is  required  to  read  rapidly  the  fine  Boston 
line  type  ;  and  many  adults  who  once  had 
this  ability  tell  me  that  they  have  lost  it, 
either  because  they  have  neglected  to 
keep  in  practice,  or  because  their  daily 
occupations  have  dulled  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  reading  finger.  Such  reading,  they 
say,  was  too  much  like  work,  —  which  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand. 

One  of  our  young  men,  who  despaired 
of  ever  keeping  up  with  his  class  in  read- 
ing, because  the  line  type  never  would  be 
aught  but  "all  blur"  to  him,  succeeded, 
by  six  hours'  work,  in  mastering  a  point 
system  wholly  new  to  him,  and,  without 
losing  more  than  three  lessons,  was  able 
to  follow  from  point  Snoiubound,  which 
the  rest  of  the  class  were  reading  from 
line.  Although  it  seems  to  be  generally 
true  that  the  blind  who  have  acquired  the 
ability  to  read  the  fine  line  letter  prefer 
reading  in  that  type  to  reading  in  any 
other  for  an  equal  length  of  time,  still  in 
all  my  five  years'  experience  in  teaching 
the  blind  I  have  never  yet  found  the  per- 
son who  can  read  from  the  line  books  as 
rapidly  as  many  have  read  to  me  from  the 
Braille. 

The  old  argument,  that  the  use  of  an 
arbitrary  system  of  print  tends  to  isolate 
the  blind  from  the  seeing,  "  is  not  feared  by 
those  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit.  A 
man  is  isolated  by  everything  which  ren- 
ders the  acquisition  of  knowledge  difficult 
and  tedious,  and  his  isolation  is  diminished 
by  everything  which  facilitates  his  power 

of  self-education."  l     It  is  always  true  that 
the  majority  of  the  blind  of  any  country 
are  adults.     As   a  general  rule,  the   older 
one   is   before   learning   to   read  with  the 
finger,  the  more  difficult  and  laborious  its 
accomplishment  becomes.     The  system  of 
type  which  will    meet   the   wants   of  the 
majority  of  the  blind  is  evidently  the  one 
for  them.    That  a  point  system  must  event- 
ually supersede  all  others  seems  to  me  a 
foregone  conclusion  ;    for  I 
when  the  blind  themselves 
have  been  allowed  to  de- 
cide  the  question  of  types, 
as  in  Paris,  they  have  re- 
garded the  line  types  as  in- 
teresting curiosities  whose 
period  of  usefulness  has 
passed  away.    Who  should 
be  the  judges  of  this  mat- 
ter if  not  the   intelligent 
blind  themselves?    Truly, 
the      embossed      Roman 
letter  systems  are  but  ef- 
forts—  although  well-dis- 
posed  efforts  —  to  adapt 
the  fingers  of  the  blind  to 
the  alphabet  of  the  seeing. 
The  line  type  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel G.  Howe,  whose  name 
every    blind    man    ought 
to  venerate,  has  been  of 
incalculable    benefit,   and 
its    perfection    as   a    line 
type    has    rightly    earned 
for  him  the  title   of   the 
"  Cadmus  of  the  Blind  "  in 
America.     But  1  )r.  Howe, 
being  a  man  of  so  much 
conscience  and  liberality, 
could  not  have  failed  to 
urge  the  use  of  Braille  by 
the  blind,  had  he  but  once 


witnessed  the  marvellous 
assistance  it  has  been  to  one  trebly  afflicted 
like  Helen  Keller,  whose  English  composi- 
tion is  even  now  more  perfect  than  anything 
composed  by  Laura  Bridgman.  "  Nous 
ne  comprendrons  jamais  assez  ce  que  nous 
devons  a  Braille,"  —  the  saying  of  a  blind 
girl,  —  is  full  of  pathos  and  eloquence. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1887,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Coupvray,  a  small  town  in  France, 
had  among  them  a  body  of  blind  people 
and   their  friends.     These   strangers  had 

1  From  The  Education  and  Employment  of 
the  Blind,  by  Dr.  Armitage,  London,  England. 

come  to  the  birthplace  of  Louis  Braille  to 
dedicate  a  monument  to  his  memory.  On 
this  occasion  the  orator  of  the  day  said  : 
"  The  hero  of  to-day  was  a  brilliant  scholar 
and  an  illustrious  professor.  Next  after 
Valentin  Haliy,  in  whose  footsteps  he 
worthily  followed,  he  was  the  man  who  has 
rendered  the  blind  the  greatest  and  most 
precious  service.  Thus,  before  Braille,  the 
blind  man  could  not  write ;  his  thoughts 
could  not  be  put  in  such  a  form  as  to  be 
of  use  to  others.  But  after  this  precious 
invention  the  blind  man  could  pursue  his 
studies  like  the  seeing ;  he  could  take 
notes,  do  all  the  tasks  required  in  classes 
for  literary  and  musical  instruction;  he 
could  keep  his  own  accounts,  correspond 
with  all  those  acquainted  with  his  alphabet, 
preserve  his  impressions  and  his  inspira- 
tions, and  transmit  them  to  his  fellows. 
Immense  advantages  these,  the  mere  men- 
tion of  which  cannot  but  make  every  one 
of  you  comprehend  the  resulting  benefits." 


i| 


BOSTON  HEEALD. 

WEDXKSHAY*,     I»EC.     lO,     1890. 


FOR    SNELLING'S    RELEASE. 


Hearing  This  Morning  Before 
the  Pardon  Committee. 


The  Petition  for  Executive   Clemency 
the  Strongest  Ever  Pi  evented  In  This 
State—  M;uiy  Witnesses  Testify  in  the 
Prisoner's    Behalf— 9f  is    Connection 
with  Mr.  Diicarles  of  New  York. 
The  petition  for  the   pardon  of  Samuel  G. 
Snelliujr,   the  -eninezz  ing    treasurer  of  the 
Lowell  Bleachery  Uompanv,  was  presented  to 
the   pardou   committee    of   the    Governor's 
council  this  morning,  and  an  extended  hear- 
ing was  held  i  hereon. 

Never  In  the  history  of  Massachusetts  has 
a  petition  for  executive  clemency  been  as 
strongas  this  >ne.  It  Is  signed  by  leading 
men  of  tin-  state,  who  represent  all  walks  of 
life,  and  is  headed  with  the  names  of  no  less 
than  five  ex-Governors  of  Massachusetts, 
viz.:  Alexander  H.  Ri^e.  N  tiianjel  f.  Hanks, 
William  Claflin,  William  Gaston  and  John  1). 
Lone.F"llowiu;r  tnem  come  tue  names  of  Sain- 
Ufl  c.  Cobb,  ex-mayor  of  Bos  on ;  J  seph  W. 
B  1  h,  president  of  the  boylsron  Insurance 
Company ;  Waldo  Adams  of  Adams  Expivss 
Company;  Edward  L.  Tend,  president  of  the 
National  Exchange  Bank.  etc. 

Lieut.-Gov.  Halle  presided  at  the  hearing 
tbii  morning. 

K.  M.  Morse  opened  the  case  for  the  pris- 
oner.   He  read  a  letie'r  in  the  beginning  from 

Dr.  Saw'-n  of  ihe  prison,  which  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  extremely  p  or  health  of  S  elllng. 

He  also  read  a  letter  from  Hev.  Phillips 
Brooks,  who  said  that  he  had  visited  the 
prisoner,  and  ti  at  he  seemed  t<>  take  a 
very  humble  attrude,  Mr.  Bronics  said  he 
believed  tiishe  Itli  was  verv  poor. 

Anotner  let  er  was  re;  d  irom  Mary  D. 
Bumham,  who  spoke  of  Spelling's  g  ear 
ci  arlty,  and  still  another  was  read  from 
Charies  P.  Ureenoueh,  the  assienee  of  the 
estate.  Mr.  Greenough  sa  d  h*  had  seen 
Sne;liiig  m  prison,  and  nad  received  irom  him 
an  offer  ot  any  assistance  possible.  A  15 
percent-,  dividend  had  already  been  paid,  and 
there  w-s  nn  unsettled  claim  ag'iist  some 
New  York  pers  ns  of  nearly  £50.00o. 

Furt ner  evidence  was  aiso  presented, 
showing  the  broken  state  of  sneliing's  health, 
»hic  ,  it  was  claimed,  would  make  th*  c  m- 
Dletion    f  his  sentence  almost  impossible. 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidce  testified  that  he  was 
not  a  friend  of  the  prisoner,  as  he  had  only  a 
sight. personal  acquaintance  with  him;  but 
he  Hi  u -  lit  that  the  offence  was  that  .f  a 
weak  man,  not  of  a  wicked  man.    The  pris- 

nerw.is 

Of    Undoubted    Integrity 

and  respectability  until  he  was  about  60 
years  old,  when  he  began  to  buy  cotton 
to  be  furnished  at  the  Lowell  bleachery, 
of  which  company  he  was  the  treasurer. 
Business  was  bad  and  a  bleacherv  can- 
not make  monev  without  a   laree  business. 

Fe  associated  himself  wlih  another  mm, 
and  it  was  well  known  that  thev  were  en- 
ungea  in  this  business.  It  was  undoub  ed  y 
a  crime  to  use  the  company's  money,  and  it 
should  have  been  done  only  with  the  consent 
of  ihe  dir  ctois.  There  woulu  have  Deen 
little  or  no  loss  o  the  company  if  his  part- 
ner had  not  fat'ed,  causing  him  a  loss 
of  S250.000.  Even  when  .he  emb  zzlen  ent 
was  kirn  n  there  was  no  prosecntiou,  and  he 
did  n  I  make  any  attempt  to  leave  the  conn-' 
»ry.  But  the  community  was  alarm  >d  1  v  a 
great  embezzlement  tha  f  llowea,  and  it  was 
probably  c  n  '  thai  account  thai  a  seven  years' 
Benence,  inste  id  of  live,  wis  imposed. 

Michael  \uagnos  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
f  r  ihe  Blind,  spoke  briefly  of  the  great  work 
lor  the  blind  none  by  Mr.  Stv  llin.'-'. 

ExGov.  Gaston  stated  th  t  he  had  a  ner- 
sonal  acquaintance  with  the  prisoner,  and 
that  he  considered  It  was  his  duty  to  he 
present  sit  litis  hearing  and  say  lie  believed 
Mr.  Snelbng  should  be  released. 

F.  H.  Perkins,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Sneliing,  pr  sented  the  same  arguments  that 
wi  re  made  by  Mr.  Coolldjte. 

The  next  t  •  testify  was  Rev.  Leighton 
Park  .  the  pastor  of  the  church  which  Mr. 
Snelii  g  had  attended,  lie  s  .id  thai  he  had 
adNised  Mr.  bnelling  not  to  leave  oie  coun- 
trv.  although  he  hat  an  abundance  of 
opportunities.  He  had  never  sanctioned 
the  ide-t  <>t  obtaining  apaniou  for  Mr.  Soell- 
i.  g  unili  the  present  movement  was  started, 
■for  he  believeo  that  justice  demanded  ihat  he 
sh  utld  be  punished.  But  now  the  witness 
firmly  bell-veii  ihat  he  ought  to  bo  released, 
for  he  had  ma  le  sufficient  reparation,  and 
was  broken  down  in  heal  h. 

J.  N.  Wheelwiigh  te  tified  that  he  con- 
sidered that  Snelling's  partner.   Mr.  Diggles, 


*as  more  to  bl  inie  than  he  was.  It  was  the 
partner,  he  said,  who  induced  tne  prisoner  to 
act    s  he  did. 

Emery  Elliot,  the  counsel  for  the  persons 
who  had  asked  for  Spelling's  pardon,  pre- 
si  nted  a  claim  for  the  prisoner's  release  oti. 
the  plea  of  ill  ne-il.li. 

Samuel  Johnson  of  tihe  firm  of  c.  F.  Hovey 
&  Co.  sp.ke  briefly  of  Sneliing's  moderate 
habits. 

uoratio  R.  Fletcher,  who  was  clerk  to  the 
prisoner  while  he  w&s  the  treasuer  of  the 
corporation,  testified  to  good  effect  for  ihe 
pr.souer.  While  the  New  Y  rk  transactions 
w  ere  going  on  he  overheard  a  bit  of  a  c  n- 
versatiou  between  Knelling  and  Judge  Ames, 
one  of  the  directors. 

Sne'llng  said:  "The directors  will  help  me 
out  in  this  affair." 

Judge  Ames  replied:    "Certa  nly." 

U  itiiess  was  sure  that  the  talK  related  to 
Sneliing's  dealings  in  New  York. 

Albert  Moors  of  Lowell  stated  that  he  had 
visited  Mr.  Snell  ng  In  urls  ui,  and  that  he 
was  so  cliang  d  mat  he  would  har  ly  know 
him.  The  employes  at  the  bleicheryf  It  so 
badly  for  the  priso  er  that  they  were  willing 
to  give  a  month's  oay  if  it  would  he  p  him. 

8.  N.  Pea  body  said  he  hao  noihin^  to  say  in 
excuse  ior  Mr.  Knelling.  He  tell-  it  would  be 
an  aet  of  mercy  to  liberate  him.  and  almost  an 
act  of  C;  uelty  to  Keep  him  in  prison. 

Pud.  John  L.  Bremer  of  Amherst  College, 
Who  spoke  next,  s..id  h  ■■  be.i<ved  that  Mr. 
Sn  Mini's  dealings  with  Diggles  were  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  the  Lowell  bleachery 
aud 

Not  for  His  Own  Benefit . 

The  most  unf  ruinate  part  of  Sneliing's 
career  was  his  connection  with  this  man 
Higgles.  Spelling  had  drilted  into  the 
method  of  secret  book-keeping.  Witness 
Delieved  that  the  prisoner  ha  I  Intended  to 
surprise  the  directors  some  day  witn  the 
large  amount  of  n  oney  lie  had  made  for 
them.  S  eliig  was  the  head  and  front  of 
the  Lowell  bleachery,  and  auytniiig  he  said 
was  virtually  law. 

Witness  personally  had  refused  to  have 
any  dealings  with  LMgg  es.  He  had  tormeo  a 
b.id  do  niou  of  ihe  mm.  He  looked  upon 
him  s*s  a  slipoerv  mau  and  one  o  be  avoided. 
If  he  iiad  known  ihat  Knelling  was  connected 
with  Diggles  ie  would  have  warned  him 
against  him,  but  he  was  not  aware  of  their 
dealings  until  after  tue  prisoner's  arrest. 

Jos-ph  Horton,  an  ex-otiticer  at  the  prison, 
testified  that  from  the  moment  Knelling  came 
to  the  orison  be  noticed  that  he  began  to  iail. 
Spelling  w  is  a  "ruu  er  on  th  ■  wall,"  ins  dmy 
being  to  supply  the  officers  on  the  wall  with 
water  and  coal.  Witness  nad  olten  gone  a 
whole  ciav  without  water,  simply  on  account 
of  the  pity  he  lelt  for  tne  poor  o  d  man. 

H.  Hu  nphrey  Nell,  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  prisoner,  dwi  It  on  r.nereo  arkable  change 
he  noted  when  he  visi  ed  Snelling  in  i  rison; 
This  change  not  on  y  related  to  his  physical, 
but  to  his  menial  condition.  Tne  prisoner 
was  garrulous,  and  had  very  strange  fane  es. 

rienry  C.  lirant,  a  clerk  in  the  N  w  Eng- 
land Bank,  testified  that  he  had  secured  the 
majority  of  tne  signatures  to  the  petition. 
Among  th.  m  were  the  signatures  of  Diggles' 
former  partners. 

These  men  said  to  the  witness:  "Diggles 
ought  to  be  in  prison  Instead  ot  Snelling.  We 
have  summered  and  wintered  him.  aud  know 
what  sort  of  a  man  >  e  is." 

Ibis  concluded  the  testimony.  Mr.  Morse 
said  that  he  Jiad  received  a  Strong  letter  from 
Dr.  Beach  relative  to  8t«elling's  condition, 
bu  that  be  i  ad  refrained  (mm  putting  it  in  o 
tne  case  because  he  believed  that  Dr.  Sawiu's 
state  ent  was  sufflcieu  .  Tne  letter  from  the 
latter  doctor  had  heen  obtained  at  the  per- 
sonal solicitation  of  Gov.  Brackett. 

Lieu'.  Gov.  Halle  announced  that  the  coni- 
ml  ice  would  give  the  case  due  considera- 
tion. 

There  is  a  very  strong  and  very  popular 
opinion  that  Mr.  Snelling  will  be  granted  his 
release. 


SHALL  MR.  SNELLING  BE  PARDONED? 

The  sentence  for  seven  years  which 
was  given  to  Mi-.  Samuel  G.  Snelling  in 
September,  1886,  will  expire  in  July, 
1892.  Already,  by  the  discounts  from 
his  sentence  coming  through  good  con- 
duct, five  years  have  been  served.  The 
petition  which  has  been  heartily  and 
generously  signed  by  a  large  number  of 
our  promiuent  and  influential  citizens,  in 
Mr.  Sneliing's  behalf,  asks  that  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  treat  his  confinement  with 
clemency  and  give  him  a  speedy  pardon. 
The  strongest  ground  for  this  is  found  in 
the  state  of  his  health.  It  is  not  un- 
derstood that  his  family  or  his  friends 
ask  for  his  release  with  any  desire 
to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  law. 
From  the  first  Mr.  Snelling,  it  will  be 
remembered,  placed  himself  within  the 
reach  of  arrest,  and  in  no  way  sought  to 
evade  the  consequences  of  his  wrong 
doing.  He  might  have  escaped  to  Can- 
ada, or  he  might  have  taken  the  course 
adopted  by  William  Gray.  He  stood  up 
like  a  man,  confessed  his  guilt,  and  took 
his  sentence  as  the  punishment  that  be- 


longed to  him.  It  is  not  our  wish  to  re- 
open his  case,  but  it  had  some  features  . 
that  might  have  been  used  to  diminish 
what  seemed  to  be  his  crime.  None  of 
these  alleviating  points  were  urged;  his 
sentence  was  passed  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  strong  public  demand  to 
make  an  example  of  some  one  who  had 
allowed  crooked  transactions  in  busi- 
ness; Mr.  Sneliing's  explanations  of  his 
own  doings  were  overridden  by  the  pop- 
ular judgment  of  the  moment,  and  he 
received  the  sentence  which  the  law 
allowed  for  the  crime  with  which  he 
was  charged.  It  was  accepted  without 
complaint,  and,  while  serving  bis  sen- 
tence, Mr.  Snelling  has  submitted  with 
good  grace  to  his  punishment,  and  made 
the  best  of  his  misfortunes. 

The  petition  in  his  behalf   does  not 
seek   to   justify  him  or  to  reverse  the 
judgment  of  the  court.     It  is  simply  a 
request  that  his  case  shall  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  that  human  charity  which 
steps  in  and  mitigates  the  severity  of  a 
just  sentence.    Mr.  Snelling  is  a  man  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  broken  by  disease. 
His  physical  condition  is  such  that  his 
further     imprisonment     must      greatly 
shorten  what  remains  to  him  of  life.   His 
confinement   constantly   aggravates  his 
disease,  and  his  physician  asserts  that  in 
no  case  can  he  be  expected  to  live  to 
complete  ftis  term  of  imprisonment.    It 
is   on  the   ground    of    his  physical  in- 
firmity, and  on  this  ground  alone,  that 
we   urge   the    granting  of   his  pardon. 
Seldom  has  a  man  of  his  position  en- 
dured a  Confinement  with  a  better  spirit, 
or     with     a      clearer     recognition    of 
its     justice    and      necessity.      To    till 
intents  and  purposes  he  has  satisfied  the 
demands  of  the  law  and  of  public  honor. 
It  is  now  asked  by  lus  friends  that  the 
little  that  remains  to  him  of  life  shall  be 
spent  with  his  family  and  friends,  where 
he  can  receive  the  kindly  attention  and 
the  sympathy  which  a  sick  man  needs. 
It  is  a  case  for  kindness  and  clemency, 
and  the  petition  is  signed  by  his  friends 
in     public     and    social    and    commer- 
cial   life,    who    are     the    best    judges 
of   his     character,    and   who     are    en- 
titled to  be  heard  in  a  case  like  this.  The 
request  for  his  release  has  been  long  de- 
layed, and  if  the  granting  of  it  can   add 
comfort  and   happiness    to   one   in  bis 
declining  days,  who  has  willingly  given 
himself  up  to  justice  and  never  flinched 
from  its  exactions,  it.  would  seem  that  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Snelling  it  ought  not  to 
be  refused.    Public  opinion  will  strongly 
support  the  Governor  in  acting  in  its 
favor. 


//3 
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WEDNESDAY,     DECEMBER     17,    1890. 


....  Many  friends  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  will  enjoy  hearing  the 
little  blind  children  sing  their  Christmas  carols 
and  go  through  their  pretty  Christmas  exercises 
this  coming  Friday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock. 


FRIDAY,     DECEMBER    19,    1890. 


Mb.  M.  Anagnos,  in  a  lecture  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  given  yesterday  before  the 
Melrose  Women's  Club,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  all  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  defective  classes— the  blind, 
the  deaf,  the  idiotic— come  to  us  in  the  first 
place  from  France.  Possibly  it  is  the  intense 
love  of  life  animating  the  Parisians  which 
makes  them  originators  of  ideas  to  make  life 
more  livable  for  those  who  suffer.  At  all 
events  their  leadership  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
ways,  is  very  plain. 


Ilf-- 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON  INQUIRER, 

SOUTH    BOSTON,      DEC.  20,  1890. 


I  rode  in  a  Broadway  car  the  other  day 
opposite  little  Edith  Thomas,  who,  with 
Helen  Keller,  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
living  monuments  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
Perkins  Institution.  The  interesting  little 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  who  is  almost 
as  attractive  in  a  horse  car  as  she  is  on  the 
platform  of  Tremont  Temple,  or  in  the  ex- 
hibition hall  of  the  big  institution  on  the 
hill,  is  evidently  possessed  of  an  energetic 
nature,  if  she  is  denied  most  of  the  facul- 
ties vouchsafed  to  mankind.  She  was  ac- 
companied by  her  young  lady  teacher,  and 
although  the  day  was  a  very  cold  one  and 
gloved  hands  decidedly  more  comfortable 
than  bare  ones,  the  teacher  had  to  remove 
her  gloves  every  minute  in  order  to  re- 
spond to  the  child's  peculiar  finger  tele- 
graphy, by  means  of  which  she  asks  all 
her  questions  and  receives  all  her  informa- 
tion about  the  great,  mysterious  world 
around  her,  which  she  never  sees  or  heare. 
It  was  as  much  as  the  teacher  could  do  to 
get  her  to  stay  in  her  place,  for  she  seemed 
possessed  of  a  spirit  of  unrest  and  nerTOUs 
energy  that  few  children  in  possession  of 
all  their  senses  exhibit.  It  was  certainly 
an  interesting  sight  to  watch  her,  and  the 
child  herself  seemed  supremely  happy  and 
glad  to  be  on  such  a  journey. 
*     *     # 

— A  very  enjoyable  song  recital  was 
given  in  Howe  Hall,  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Tuesday  evening  last,  by 
the  Polymnian  Chorus,  Romana  Club 
and  Merry  Warblers,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  teacher,  Miss  Mary  L. 
Riley. 


SALEM    REGISTER. 
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MONDAY,  DECEMBER    22,    1890. 


Prof.  Axagnos,  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  in  a  public  lecture  last  week, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  plans  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  de- 
fective classes— the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  idl- 
Otic—corae  to  us  h)  the  first  place  from 
France.  Possibly  it  is  the  ir.tense  love  of 
Jife  animating  the  Parisians  wUk'l)  make? 
trie  in  originators  of  ideas  to  make  life  more 
livable  for  those  who  suffer.  At  a'l  events 
their  leadership  in  this,  as  iu  many  other 
ways,  is  very  plain. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 

MONDAY,      DECEMBER.    S3.      1800. 


LITTLE  WILLIE 


■ 


A  Texas  Girl  Who  Can  Neither 

See,  Hear  nor  Speak. 


Helen  Kellar  and  Edith  Thomas  Have 

a    Companion -The    Arrival    of     An- 
other Child  at  the  K.l»dere;aiton   for 

the  lSlind-A   Rare   Opportunity    for 

Pathological  study. 

Another  of  the  peculiar  psychological 
■tudles,  sucb  as  have  been  afforded  by  the 
wonderful  Ichildren,  Helen  Keller  and  ivtith 
Thomas,  Is  presented  at  ilM|  kindergarten  of 
the  blind  in  the  person  of  liitl  Willie  Eliza- 
beth liobin,  a  Texas  cUild  ot  6  years  of  age. 
who  has  Just  arrived  io  be  Instructed  in  the 
samemetho  sthat  have  proven  so.s- 
liil  with  the  two  children  mentioned  above, 


It  was  quite  late  on  Saturday  when  the 
chile;  arrived  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  it  chanced 
that  on  Sunday  a  member  of  the  Hekald 
staff  was  calling  at  tne  kinaorgarten,  when 
the  opportunity  was  given  of  seeiu  the  little 
stranger  about  whom  so  much  of  Interest 
already  lie  Ins  to  centre. 

While  the  group  m  the  parlor  was  chatting 
pleasantly,  the  door  opened  and  little  Martha 
—the  blind  colored  child,  in  wliose  behalf  the 
ladies  of  her  own  race  in  Boston  are  working 
so  actively— entered,  leading  by  the  hand  a 
lovely  fair-haired  blue-eyed  child,  with  a  tace 
full  of  intelligence  and  childish  beauty.  Lo.  k- 
iug  at  her,  as  she  stood  for  a  moment  in  the 
doorway,  her  fair  beauty  accentuated  and 
brought  into  prominence  by  the  contact 
with  the  dusky  face  and  black  eyes  of 
her  companion,  one  could  hardly  believe  that 
so  many  of  her  senses  were  loc  ked  up.  and 
that  only  throueh  touch  could  she  come  in 
contact  with  the  wor  d.  She  is  a  perfec  lv 
developed  child  physically,  large  for  her 
years,  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  graceful  in  her 
movements,  and  muscularly  strop-.  In  fact, 
in  the  bsein-e  of  her  three  senses— sigi  t, 
heaiing  and  speech— she  seem9  to  have  devel- 
oped into  splendid  phvslcal  strength,  for  si  e 
h  s  a  iace  of  unusual  infel  igence.'wiih  broad 
brows,  den-  ting  thoughttulness.  and  natural  v 
endowed  mental  powers,  the  eyes  are  a  be  li- 
tiful  deep  blue,  and,  except  .or  a  sort,  oi 
pathetic,  appealing  look,  show  no  evidence 
of  their  da  kened  condition.  She  has  a  fine 
complexion,  a  pretty  mouth  ihat  smiles  when 
she  touches  a  familiar  object,  as  if  in  re- 
sponsive ri  cognition,  and  f  ir  hair.  In  com- 
plexion and  col  'line  she  shows  the  Scandina- 
vian bli  od,  for  n.  r  father  is  a  Swede.whlle  her 
mother  is  a  genuine  southerner,  oorn  and 
reared  in  the  moun  ainsof  East  Tennessee. 

Their  home  is  in  Texas,  the  father  being  a 
large  and 

Successful  Sheep   Farmer, 

and  the  lit  le  one  has  been  brought  up  on  a 

ranch,  far  away  from  town  and  people,  and 

has  lived  the  free,  independent  life  that  oue 

has  in  a  home  of  that  kind.    Probably  this,  as 

much  as  anything,  has  given  her  the  splendid 

physique  and  perfect  health  which  will  make 

her  so  readv  a  subject  for  the  work  of  mental 
'  ulightenmeut.  In  talking  with  the 
mother,  who  is  buoyantly  hopeful  for  the 
future  of  tier  child,  since  she  has  seen  Helen 
Keller  and  Edith  Thomas,  it  is  found  that  the 
story  of  her  affliction  is  almost  precisely  that 
of  Helen.  Indeed,  the  mother  said:  "Helen's 
story  is  that,  of  Willie;  they  are  the  same  in 
aim- >st  every  particular.  The  child  was  a 
beautiful  baby,  and  was  considered  remark- 
ably bright  and  intelligent.  She  had  the  cua- 
ningest  and  most  winning  ways,  and  was 
just  showing  signs  of  a  remarkable  mental 
development,  when  at  the  age  of  a  year  and 
a  half  -he  had  a  verv  serious  illness.  It  was 
congestion  of  the  stomacn,  and  for  weeks  the 
little  life  hung  in  the  balance,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  sne  must  die.  But  as  the  da  s 
went  on  she  began  to  recover,  but  soon  the 
bitter  truth  dawned  upon  them.  Light  had 
gone  from  the  eyes:  she  could  not  hear  the 
loving  tones  of  the  voices  around  her,  and  the 
few  words  that  she  had  began  to  sneak  in  her 
childish  prattle  were  soon  forgotten.  The 
world  ami  its  beauties  was  sealed  io  her. 

At  first  this  knowledge  came  with  a  terrible 
hi. terness  to  the  lond  father  and  mother,  for 
this  wis  their  first-born  child,  n  whom  so 
nvnv  I -opts  were  centred;  but,  she  grew  so 
sweet  and  lovable,  exercised  so  much  intel- 
ligence, seemed  so  quickly  to  comoreheud 
what  was  going  on  abiuit  h<  r,  that  bitterness 
was  forgotceu  in  affection,  although  there 
still  remained  that  deep  solicitude  regard- 
in'  the  child's  future  that  nothing  could  ever 
cure. 

but  one  day  there  came  to  the  ranch  in 
Texas  the  story  ot  Helen  Keilar.  It  had 
been  written  for  a  juvnile  mairazine  by  one 
of  the  Hekald's  own  people  who  had  been 
interested  in  her  ever  since  Mr.  Aragnos  had 
the  first  letter  from  her  father  asking  what 
could  be  done  for  his  child.  Little  did  the 
writer  dream  What  a  far-reachinir  effect  that 
story  would  have,  or  what  a  sunburst  of  hope 
it  would  br  ug  to  the  saddened  hearts  of  a 
fond  moth'-i  and  father  away  in  the  heart  of 
Texas.  What  had  been  u  ne  for  oue  child 
nilghi  be  done  for  their  own.  As  soon  as 
they  thought  the  child  old  enough  to  le  ive 
home  they  wrote  to  Mr.  Aragnos,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  as  soon  as  a  competent  teacher 
cou'd  be  lound  and  prepared  the  child  should 
come. 

As  may  be  imagined  the  person  to  under- 
take a  task  of  this  kind  must  he  fitted  for  it. 
She  cannot  be  chosen  haphazard.    She 

Must  H ave  Patience, 
a  natural  love  for  children,  an  enthusiasm  for 
her  work  and  a  strong  personal  magnetism. 
She  must  be  strong  and  well,  and  of  a  sunny 
nature.  Then,  having  fouud  the  right  person, 
slid  must  be  trained  as  to  the  methods 
she  is  to  employ  with  her  pupil. 
That  takes  time,  and.  consequently,  it 
has  been  some  months  since  word  first  came 
from  tne  parents  before  the  teacher  was  re  c.y 
to  receive  her.  Hut  at  1  st  word  went  south 
that  the  child  might  come,  and  so  she  is  here, 
beginning  her  work  just  at  Hi  •  g'.au  Chiist- 
mas  time,  a  most  typical  tune  for  hor,  since  it 
represents  a  new  birth  into  life  and  tight  for 
this  child  to  whom  the  world  has  been  so  long 
soaIocI 

Mr.  Anagnos  considers  that  here  is  to  be 
one  of  the  very  best  opportunities  that    has 


|  ever  been  vouchsafed  for  studying,  from  the 
very  beginning,  the  case  of  an  expanding  soul. 
The  child  has  had  little  contact  with  peo- 
ple except  those  of  her  own  faiuilv.  ins  lived 
a  perfectly  natural  out-of-door  life,  and  has 
only  been  taueht  certain  manual  tasks,  which, 
bv  the  way,  she  perforins  with  the  utmost 
nicety.  Sue  cau  dress  herself  entirely,  need- 
ins;  no  assistance  from  any  one  and  her 
clothing  is  put  on  neatly  and  with  precision* 
She  has  b  en  about  with  her  mo'her  in  tier 
household  duties,  and  is  deliglued  when  she 
is  llowed  to  assist  in  anv  wav,  or  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  house.  She  will  wash  dishes, 
and  do  them  so  well  and  so  carefully,  that 
not  a  speck  will  be  left  upo. i  them.  She  has 
all  a  iirl's  fondness  for  dolls  and 
make-believe  housekeeping.  Like  all 
other  children,  she  has  a  fancy  tor 
picking  up  bits  of  dishes  and 
•'keeping  house-'  with  them.  She  is.  her 
mother  says,  most  methodical  iu  her  arrange- 
ment of  thorn,  and  she  Kuows  it  a  sin.le  piece 
is  missing,  and  is  not  satisfied  until  she  nas 
found  it,  and  put  it  in  its  place,  she  is 
naturally  verv  orderly,  and  t  is  is  going  to 
make  the  work  of  teaching  much  easier. 

She  is  very  observant,  is  quick  to  note  dif- 
ferences in  peonle,  and  very  quick  in  discover- 
ing the  uses  of  things.  Fur  instance,  when 
she  was  given  a  bath  on  tier  arrival,  she  found 
out  which  faucet  the  hot  water  came  from, 
and  how  to  obtain  it.  and  the  uext  morning  she 
was  found  inline  a  pitcher  with  hot  wafer  at 
the  bath  tub  and  taking  it  to  tiie  bowl  in 
which  she  was  to  wash  her  hands,  because 
she  did  not  like  the  cold  water. 

She  had  not  been  in  i  he  house  half  a  day 
before  she  could  go  aooiti  in  it,  Knew  the  way 
no  and  down  stairs,  could  recognize  the  room 
she  was  in  and  its  occupant,  and  was  as 
happy  and  went  about  seemingly  with  as 
much  ease  as  any  Child  there.  She  speedi  y 
picked  out  her  favorites  anions'  the  little 
girl*1,  attaching  herself  to  on*  or  two  of  them, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  she 
would  recog  aze  them  immediately,  almost 
without  louchiug  them.  At  the  table  she 
folded  her  napkin,  tollowiug  the  creases  care- 
fully, rolled  it  aud  put  it  in  the  rum. 

It  is  a  study  to  watch  her  when  she  is 
ttroucht  Into  Contact 
with  some  one  whom  she  has  never  seen  be- 
fore. She  will  pass  her  hand  quickly  over 
the  face  and  hair,  fuel  the  hands,  aud  then  if 
she  faucies  the  person  a  smile  will  come  over 
her  face,  and  she  will  laugh  a  little,  her  quiet 
laugh,  that  reminds  one,  who  has  heard  it,  of 
Helen  Kellars  laueh.  if  she  does  not  care 
for  them  particularly  she  will  drop  that  baud 
and  go  away. 

It  was  very  funny  to  see  her  yesterday 
when  she  first  discevered  that  Martha's  feat- 
ures were  distinc  ly  different  from  the  other 
children.  Martha  is  a  pure  hi  oded  African, 
and  has  all  the  race  peculiarities.  The  firsi 
thing  she  noticed  was  her  hair.  She  looked 
puzzled,  then  felt  of  it  again;  then  she  sat 
still  a  mlunte;  then  felt  of  her  own,  then 
of  Mrs.  Davidson's,  who  was  alllii<g 
next      her.  1  lieu      she      returned      to 

her  investigations.  She  felt  of  her  tace,  and 
found  thai  her  lips  protruded.  Then  she 
pouted  her  own  out  in  imitation.  Then  she 
tried  to  make  Martha's  straighten  down 
like  her  own.  But  she  couldn't  manage  it. 
Then  she  felt  of  Mrs.  Davidson's  iips,  aud 
then  tried  to  pull  them  into  a  pout  with  her 
fingers.  Then  sue  began  studjiug  Man  ha 
again,  as  though  she  was  at  once  puzzled 
and  fascinated. 

It  may  seem  strange  thar,  having  lived  South, 
she  had  ma  become  familiar  with  colored  peo- 
ple, but  such  is  the  Tact.  Her  father  has  had 
white  men,  mostly  of  his  own  na  ion,  with 
him,  and  she  has  not  known  the  colored  peo- 
ple at  all.  So  they  are  a  revelation  to  her. 
Oo  the  way  fro  n  the  Souih,  at  one  of  the 
cities  where  they  stooped,  she  ma  e  her  first 
acquaintance  with  the  race.  They  were  w  alted 
upon  bv  a  colored  waiter  at  the  hotel  where 
they  stayed,  and  as  he  was  sto  ping  over  for 
some. hing,  she  put  up  her  hand  an  i  felt  of 
lis  hair.  At  first  she  was  frigh  ened,  and 
jumped  down  and  hid  under  the  table,  but 
her  mother  quietiy  reassured  her. 

In  the  mean  time  the  waiter  went  off  laugh- 
ing to  some  of  his  comrades. 

"Golly!"  he  said,  "she's  a  smart  one;  she 
can't  see.  but  she  knows  I'm  a  darkey." 

All  the  way  on  the  long  journev  the  mother 
and  child  made  friends ;  every  one  was  kind 

to  them,  drawn  by  the  sweetness  of  the  child. 
her  wonderful  brightness,  aud  the  pathos  of 
the  whole  situation. 

Miss  Thayer,  the  teacher  who  has  hi  en 
chosen,  will  not  settle  down  with  her  charge 
to  real  work  until  the  mother  has  returned  to 
her  Texan  home.  In  the  mean  time  th  •  child 
will  become  familiar  with  her  surroundings, 
her  teacher  and  the  other  t  ■  chers  will  have 
gained  her  confidence  aud  affection,  and  then 
the  work  will  be  taken  seriously  in  hand. 
The  mother  will  remain  until  after  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  not  leaving  until  the  little  irirl 
has  become  accustomed  to  care  from  tho 
others. 

The  work  of  development  will  be  caretuily 
watched,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  llKii.vi.t) 
will  give  the  result  ot  tr  ininc  upon  a  mind 
that  is  at  present  an  unwritten  page,  if  one 
could  only  know  the  processes  of  reasoning 
by  H  inch  the  child  arrives  at  her  conclusions, 
tin,  that  must  remain  unknown ;  it  is  the  re- 
sul  only  that  can  be  hoped  for,  not  the  men- 
tal processes  by  which  it  is  reached. 
_____ _______ — 
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TUESDAY.    DECEMBER    23,  1800. 


No  thoughtful  person  who  was  present  at  the 
Christmas  exercises  at  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  Friday  afternoon,  could  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed anew  with  the  magnificent  work  ac- 
complished there.  "That  is  my  little  girl," 
said  a  woman  of  a  child  who  rocited  a  Christ- 
mas carol.  "And  she  has  a  brothor  over  to  the 
Perkins  Institntion.  Yes;  it  is  a  great  trial,  of 
course..  Bnt  I  am  so  thankful  for  the  privileges 
they  enjoy.  Why,  the  children  of  our  wealthi- 
est people  have  very  little  that  is  better  in 
the  line  of  education.  And  this  kindergarten  is 
just  like  a  home  for  my  little  girl.  Every  one 
of  those  who  have  the  care  of  them  is  like  a 
mother  to  her."  No  more  direct  or  flattering 
testimony  need  be  asked  for  than  this.  The 
children  are  happy  and  prosperous  in  so  far  as 
they  can  be  with  their  deprivations.  And  yet 
it  is  tad  to  reflect  that  other  blind  children, 
outside  the  school,  must  lift  up  appealing 
hands  toward  it  in  vain.  Both  institutions 
are  full— no  room  for  more.  Children  from  our 
own  and  from  othor  States  needing  the  precise 
development  this  beautiful  kindergarten  gives, 
cannot  be  admitted.    Even  those  already  there 

been  permitted  to  stay  as 

because  oi  the  crowding 

The  fact  is  that  the  kin- 

and  joy  of  its  generous 
donors  and  workers,  is  only  half  large  enough  for 
its  needs.  There  is  room  enough  close  beside  it 
to  put  up  another  building  exactly  like  the  one 
on  Day  and  Perkins  streets.  It  is  a  pity  to  think 
that  even  one  little  child  must  go  unhelped  for 
lack  of  accommodations;  what  then  of  the 
dozen  or  score  who  wait  in  vain  for  the  open 
sesame  to  knowledge  and  development,  and 
that  which  these  little  kindergartners  call 
"seeing"?  Mr.  Anagnos  has  been  an  indefati 
gable  worker  in  the  field  of  education  for  the 
blind.  Ho  is  more  than  anxious  now  for  the 
means  to  enlarge  his  kindergarten.  The 
Christmas  gi?t  that  would  make  him  happiest 
now  would  be  a  donation  towards  the  fund  for 
enlarging  the  kindergarten.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  generous  friends  who  have  so  nobly  re- 
sponded to  past  calls  will  not  pass  this  one  by  in 
silence. 


have  not  (last  year) 
long  as  they  should, 
needs  of  now  comers, 
dergarten,  the  pride 
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SPRINGFIELD,   FRIDAY,   DEO.  26, 


The  number  of  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  pupils 
(similar  to  Laura  Bridsrnau)  at  the  blind 
isylum  in  South  Boston  has  just  been  in- 
creased by  another  from  the  South — this  time 
trom  Texas.  Heien  Keller,  in  some  respects 
more  remarkable  than  Laura,  is  from  Ala- 
bama, where  her  father,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  is 
fc  Journalist.  She  has  learned  articulation 
aud  to  read  tho  lips  with  her  Angers, — two 
nurprising  accomplishments  in  a  child  of  10, 
who  can  neither  hear  nor  see.  Mr  Anagnos, 
the  head  of  the  blind  school,  is  a  devoted 
luccessor  to  Dr  Howe,  and  cal'I'lt'S  "uufl1 
Ideas  farther  than  the  doctor  himself  was 
nble  to  do.  A  movement  well  worthy  of  suc- 
cess, for  the  better  care  of  epileptics, 
has  been  started  here  in  connection 
with  the  new  hospital  at  Baldwin- 
Tille  aud  the  new  building  for  idiots 
at  Waltham.  The  Advertiser  is  right,  in  a 
general  way,  in  what  it  says  about  the  over- 
crowding of  the  insane  at  the  state  hospitals, 


The  Congregationalist 

AND 
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CONVERSATION  CORNER. 


My  Dear  Cornerers  :  "  A  Merry  Christ- 
mas, and  a  Christmas  gift"  the  negroes 
in  the  South  used  to  shout,  putting  a  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  second  part  of  the 
sentence.  Of  course  I  send  you  the  wish, 
sincere  and  hearty,  and  loud  enough  to 
reach  every  one  of  the  great  army  of  Cor- 
nerers scattered  over  our  country  from 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  Puget's  Sound,  and 
from  St.  Augustine  to  S*n  Francisco. 
But  how  can  I  select  for  every  one  the 
gift  most  appropriate  to  each,  and  most 
appreciated  by  each?  It  would  require  a 
whole  year  of  time,  besides  an  impossible 
wisdom  and  a  mint  of  money.  So  I  have 
been  thinking  what  a  wonderful  thing  it 
is,  as  told  in  the  Bible,  that  "your  Heav- 
enly Father  knoweth  what  things  you 
have  need  of,"  and  that  He  "giveth  lib- 
erally to  all."  The  Christ  whose  day  we 
keep  said  plainly:  "Ask  in  My  name; 
ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  how  much 
more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  Him?" 
Perhaps  this  may  remind  us,  in  the  days  of 
our  giving  and  receiving,  what  a  simple 
and  beautiful  thing  it  is  to  have  faith  in 
God,  and  to  ask  Him  for  the  things  we  need 


While  writing  the  above,  a  letter  came 
from  a  lady  beyond  the  Mississippi  ask- 
ing what  she  could  give  to  some  boys 
for  Christmas — "something  that  will  be 
moral  and  uplifting,  helping  to  make  more 
earnest,  manly,  Christian  boys  of  them." 
This  suggests  a  word  about  "  presents," 
if  it  is  not  too  late.  Do  give  to  others, 
and  expect  from  others,  what  is  useful, 
helpful,  instructive,  rather  than  what  is 
useless,  stupid,  showy.  Of  course  babies 
must  have  ratiks  and  jingles,  small  boys 
will  be  pleased  with  nothing  short  of  a 
tin  trumpet  or  a  jumping-jack,  and  pos- 
sibly there  are  some  girls  so  silly — I  do 
not  believe  there  are  any  in  our  Corner, 
however — that  they  would  prefer  the  glit- 
ter of  cheap  jewelry  to  anything  else; 
but  the  sensible  boys  and  girls  who  read 
our  Corner  will  in  the  long  run  be  best 
satisfied  with  eomethirg  more  substantial 
—a  game,  a  set  of  maps,  a  box  of  tools,  a 
dictionary,  a  sled,  a  good  hook,  a  writing- 
desk— please  finish  the  list  yourselves ! 

There  is  one  other  way  to  look  at  it. 
There  are  so  many  boys  and  girls— and 
other  people— who  suffer  for  the  lack  of 
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useful  and  comfortable  things,  like  a  news- 
paper, a  pair  of  mittens,  a  pair  of  boots, 
a  warm  coat,  or  a  helpful  book,  that  it 
seems  wrong  to  waste  money  in  gewgaws 
and  trinkets.  I  have  just  received  a  letter 
from  a  home  missionary  in  the  West  who 
f peaks  of  the  poor  little  house  where  he 
and  his  four  children  live — and  one  of 
them  is  a  Cornerer.  It  has  only  two 
rooms,  and  one  is  so  cold  that  "a  cup  of 
water  left  by  the  bedside  at  night  is  frozen 
to  the  bottom  in  the  morning."  Although 
•  our  Corner  is  not  a  missionary  bureau,  nor 
the  society  for  erecting  parsonages,  I  made 
up  my  mind  that,  if  there  should  happen 
to  be  any  surplus  in  the  Sailors'  Library 
fund,  we  would  use  it  to  "  buy  a  few  feet 
of  siding"  for  that  home  missionary's 
home.    Any  objection  to  that? 

This  is  one  of  the  good  effects  of  keep- 
ing the  day  when  "  the  child  Jesus"  was 
born  in  Bethlehem,  that  we  come  to  think 
of  all  children  everywhere  as  our  brothers 
and  sisters.  Here  is  another  illustration 
in  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Helen 
Keller,  the  little  blind,  deaf  and  dumb 
girl  of  whom  many  of  you  have  read. 
This  is  the  way  I  came  to  get  it.  One  of 
our  members  in  the  West  wrote  me,  ask- 
ing her  age.  As  I  could  not  answer  the 
question,  I  wrote  to  Helen  herself.  Her 
reply  was  written  with  her  own  hand,  and 
Mr.  Whittemore,  the  publisher,  has  kindly 
had  it  photographed  and  electrotyped,  so 
that  you  can  see  a  f  ac-simile  of  her  writing, 
the  size  of  which,  however,  is  reduced  one 
half.  I  was  interested  to  know  how  Helen 
could  write  so  evenly  and  nicely,  and  re- 
ceived this  information  from  Mr.  Anagnos, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston,  where 
she  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  pupil : 

The  letters  of  Helen  Keller,  like  those  of 
all  our  blind  pupils,  are  written  on  a  grooved 
pasteboard  tablet.  With  the  blunt  end  of 
the  pencil,  the  paper  is  gently  pressed  into 
these  grooves,  which  then  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  height  of  the  letters,  as  well  as  to 
keep  the  lines  perfectly  3traight. 

I  am  sure  that  all  our  twenty-five  thou- 
sand members  will  thank  this  "  loving 
little  Cornerer"  for  her  letter,  and  will 
gladly  unite  with  me  in  sending  to  her,  in 
her  Southern  home, 

A  Mekey  Christmas! 

Mr  Martin. 


SOUTH     BOSTON     BULLETIN. 


Saturday.   December  27.   L890. 
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until  she  was  eighteen  months  old, 
when  she  suffered  a  sudden  and  severe 
attack  of  congestion  of  the  stomach, 
with  other  serious  complications,  and  it 
was  not  believed,  possible  that  she  could 
live.  A  naturally  strong  constitution, 
however,  saved  her,  but  as  she  recovered, 
her  mother  noticed  that  her  sight  was 
impaired  and  also  that  she  seemed  un- 
conscious of  any  sound. 

As  she  grew  older,  and  became  totally 
deaf,  she  had  no  knowledge  of  her 
vocal  powers,  and  was  therefore  dumb. 
The  free  out-of-door  life  that  she  lias 
led  in  Texas  has  given  her  a  healthy 
body  so  that  sickness  is  unknown  to  her. 
She  has  a  lovable  disposition,  and  with 
her  limited  opportunities  has  shown  a 
quick  intelligence,  which  will  make 
study  an  easy  thing  to  her. 

The  wonderful  story  of  Helen  Keller 
reached  the  far-away  home  in  Texas, 
and  after  a  long  correspondence  "  with 
Mr.  Anagnos,  Mrs.  Robinson  determined 
to  bring  her  little  girl  to  the  kinder- 
garten, where  a  special  teacher  could 
be  found  for  her.  The  training  of  the 
child  will  begin  as  soon  as  she  has  be- 
come used  to  her  surroundings  and 
familiar  with  the  teacher,  so  that  when 
her  mother  returns  she  may  not  feel 
her  loss  so  much.  This  makes  the  third 
case  like  that  of  Laura  Bridgman,  whose 
development  b}^  Dr.  Howe  caused  world- 
wide wonder. 

The  first,  Helen  Keller,  a  sketch  of 
whose  life  was  printed  in  the  Bulletin 
recently,  is  a  phenomenal  scholar.  Little 
Edith  Thomas,  who  has  completed  her 
course  at  the  kindergarten,  and  is  now 
taking  more  advanced  studies,  was  the 
next;  and  now  the  teaching  of  a  sim- 
ilarly afflicted  little  girl  is  to  begin. 
Just  what  methods  will  be  adopted  in 
awakeningthe  child's  mind,  cannot  be 
told  at  present  as  each  case  of  this  sort 
calls  for  different  processes,  but  the 
infinite  patience  and  constant  watch- 
fulness of  Miss  Greeley  and  her  assist- 
ants at  the  kindergarten  will  not  be 
long  in  bringing  forth  good  results  in 
this  as  in  the  oilier  cases  mentioned. 


HE    MUSICAL    COURIER. 


NEW  YORK,  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  31,  1890. 


Blind  Tuners. 

Intrusted  with  the  Pianos  of  the  Public  Schools. 


AMONG  the  departments  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  the  tuning  of  pianos  is  an  impor- 
tant factor,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  employment  for  so  many 
sightless  worthy  people.  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  watch  the 
boys  at  manipulating  the  jacks  and  flanges,  spacing  ham- 
mers, replacing  broken  strings  and  removing  jars  in  the 
action  or  pedal.  A  large  number  of  instruments  are  exclu- 
sively used  for  the  practice  and  instruction  of  the  tuners. 
There  are  more  than  50  pianos  in  the  institution,  which  are 
kept  in  perfect  order  by  the  more  advanced  pupils  of  this 
department,  and  the  experience  they  acquire  in  this  way  is 
invaluable. 

The  proficiency  of  these  students  is  indorsed  by  the  fact 
that  for  the  past  15  years  the  institution  has  been  intrusted 
with  the  tuning  of  the  pianos  of  the  public  schools  in  this 
city.  This  valuable  trade  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Bos- 
ton, but  extends  throughout  the  Southern  and  Western 
States,  where  much  satisfaction  has  been  expressed  by  the 
skillful  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  done. 

It  is  a  matter  ot  surprise  to  many  persons  how  these 
blind  people  can  tune  and  repair  pianos,  but  the  essential 
of  tuning — the  correct  measurement  of  intervals — is  always 
performed  by  the  ear.  The  eye  cannot  aid  even  this  part 
of  the  work,  and  here  the  sightless  tuner  has  a  great  advan- 
lage,  for  his  ear,  trained  to  supply  as  far  as  possible  the 
place  of  sight,  becomes  so  keenly  observant  that  it  is  espe- 
cially fitted  to  exercise  the  fine  discrimination  necessary  for 
securing  an  even  temperament,  together  with  perfect  uni- 
sons and  octaves. 

The  ear  guides  the  sighted  person  in  placing  his  hammer 
upon  the  wrest  pins,  but  the  sensitive  touch  of  the  blind 
tuner  enables  him  to  make  these  shifts  with  facility  and  to 
perform  the  ordinary  repairs  for  which  sight  was  considered 
formerly  essential. 


-Boston  "Traveller. 
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Another 
at  the 


Laura    Bridgman 
Perkins   Institu- 


tion Kindergarten. 


Three    Pupils    who    can    Neither 
See,  Hear  nor  Talk. 


Within  the  past  week  there  has  arrived 
at  the  Kindergarten  foi  the  Blind,  a 
little  girl  nine  years  old,  who  is  not  only 
sightless,  but  deaf  and  dumb.  Her 
name  is  Elizabeth  Robin,  and  she  is  the 
daughter  of  wealthy  parents  who  own 
large  tracts  of  land  in  Texas,  where  they 

liv''-  .  ■,  i 

The  child  was  as.  other   children   are 


SONG   RECITAL. 
Pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  Listen    so 
Distins;uisl»e<l    Singers. 
A    Song  recital  was  given    on    Friday 
evening  last  week,  at  the   Perkins   insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  by  Mr.   George    J. 
Parker,  for  the   gratification    of    friends 
and  pupils  of  the  institution.      The   ad- 
mission was  free  of   charge,    by  tickets 
signed  by  Prof.   Anagnos.      Mr.    Parker 
was  assisted  in  his  generous   purpose  by 
Mr.  Moritz  Morowski,  who  is  basso  at 
Kings  Chapel  choir,  and  by  Miss  Agues 
Snyder,  accompanist,  a    teacher   in    the 
Institution.     The  two   gentlemen    alter- 
nated in  their  solo  performances,    inter- 
mingling  with    these   their     efforts     in 

duet. 

The  recital  while  brief  and  quite  oil- 
hand  and  unpretentious  in  style.  Avas, 
nevertheless,  of  the  choicest  description. 
The  numbers  of  the  programme  —  sim- 
ply an  announcement  in  each  instance- 
varied  in  character,  from  the  pathetic 
and  tender,  lo  the  gay  and  lively,  almost 
rollicking  as  shown  in  the  song  •<  Deep 
Down  iii  the  Cellar."  Miss  Snyder 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised  Eor  the 
part  she  bore  in  the  entertainment,  so 
thoroughly   in  accord  was    she    with    the 

singing,  whatever  its  character.  The 
vocalization  of  each  of  the  artists  seemed 

perfection  itself,  and  when  blended  to- 
gether (he  havmonx  was  exquisite.  it 
ia  needless  to  sa$  thai  the  recital  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  by  none  appar- 
ently more  than  by  little  Helen  Keller. 
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PUBLISHED   BY   THE 


SECRETARY    OF   THE    COMMONWEALTH. 


Amendment  to 
1829,  113. 


C7i$/?.136  An  Act  to  authorize  tiie  perkins  institution  and  Massachu- 
setts SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  TO  HOLD  ADDITIONAL  REAL  AND 
PERSONAL   ESTATE. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  folloivs : 

Section  1.  The  second  section  of  the  act  of  incorpo- 
ration of  the  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  approved 
on  the  second  day  of  March  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-nine,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the 
concluding  words  thereof,  to  wit:  —  "provided,  that  the 
income  of  said  corporation,  from  its  real  and  personal 
estates  together,  shall  not,  at  any  time,  exceed  the  sum 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars." 

Section  2.  The  first  section  of  chapter  seventy-five 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  concluding  words 
thereof,  to  wit:  —  "to  an  amount  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  in  addition  to 
the  amount  it  is  now  authorized  to  hold." 

Approved  March  28,  1890. 


Amendment  to 
1887,  75,  §  1. 
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"THEN    HIS   FACE    TURNED   TO    ALICE."— [See  "The  Singing  Mouse,"  Page  120] 
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THE    SINGING   MOUSE. 
&    ffiljrfstnias    Storj. 

BY    HEZEKIAH    B  UTTEIi  WORTH. 

OOD-BY,  Alice.       It    is   a   cold   morning,   and 


it 
seems  hard  to  go  away,  and  leave  you  all  alone 
in  the  dark.  But  I  must  work.  We  have  to  work  to  live. 
Tomorrow  will  he  Christmas.  I  wish  I  had  something  to 
give  you  ;  but  I  haven't.    Never  mind,  Alice,  I  love  you." 

The  old  man  opened  the  door  to  go,  then  looked  back 
on  his  blind  daughter,  whom  he  was  about  to  leave  all 
alone  for  the  day.  He  wished  to  say  something  more  to 
comfort  her  in  the  long  hours  of  loneliness  that  were  to 
follow. 

"Well,  be  good,  Alice.  Perhaps  the  good  fairies  will 
come  to  you;  they  come  at  Christmas-time,  they  say,  to 
those  who  believe  that  the  world  is  good." 

He  closed  the  door. 

"The  world."  The  words  had  a  strange  far-away 
meaning  to  Alice.  She  had  never  seen  the  world.  She 
had  felt  the  sunshine,  she  had  heard  distant  bells  ring- 
ing on  Sundays,  and  happy  birds  singing  in  the  cool 
green  trees  of  the  park  on  summer  morns.  She  knew 
when  the  seasons  came  and  changed,  but  she  had  never 
seen  the  springs  light  up  the  hills,  and  burst  into  flow- 
ers, or  the  summer  dawns,  and  groves,  and  rivers,  and 
hay  fields,  or  the  autumn  fruits  and  burning  leaves,  or  the 
fleecy  fall  of  white  snows.  The  winds  of  the  seasons 
sang  to  her;  she  had  listened  to  their  music  for  sixteen 
years.  When  a  young  child  she  had  had  the  scarlet-fever, 
and  it  had  left  her  weak  and  helpless,  and  a  slow  darkness 
had  come  over  her  eyes,  shutting  out  the  light  more  and 
more  day  by  day,  until  at  last  the  bright  world  disap- 
peared, and  was  lost.  She  was  blind.  She  could  now 
only  dimly  remember  that  she  had  ever  seen  the  world. 
Only  two  things  had  left  pictures  on  her  mind — they  were 
the  face  of  her  mother,  who  was  now  dead,  and  a  canary- 
bird  that  had  sung  over  her  bed  in  her  sickness.  She 
loved  to  dream  of  them  always — the  beautiful  face  and 
the  golden  bird. 

Late  in  the  morning  an  old  woman  named  Lucy  came 
into  the  room.  She  always  visited  the  blind  girl  once  a 
day,  and  in  winter  oftener. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  Alice  ?"  she  asked,  kindly. 

"  Father  says  that  to-morrow  will  be  Christmas.  It  is 
the  day  of  Christ,  and  I  suppose  that  everything  is  beau- 
tiful.     Shall  I  ever  see  Christmas  ?     I  wish  I  could!" 

"Oh.  Alice,  believe  that  you  will,  and  you  will.  How 
bright  the  snows  glisten  on  the  roof  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind!  I  wish  you  could  see  the  wings 
of  the  doves  that  fly  among  the  chimneys  over  there.  It 
always  looks  bright  up  there;  all  places  look  pleasant 
where  people  do  good." 

"For  the  blind?  Did  you  say  for  the  blind  ?  Could  I 
not  go  there?     Perhaps  they  would  help  me." 

"But  you  would  have  to  leave  your  dear  old  father. 
That  is  an  asylum,  and  your  eyes  are  all  grown  over. 
But  don't  lose  heart,  child.  Strange  things  happen  to 
those  that  believe.  The  believing  heart  receiveth  all 
things.  Ask  the  Lord  to  send  you  the  good  fairies  of 
Christmas,  and  the  good  fairies  will  come.  I  have  al- 
ways noticed  that  the  good  fairies  come  to  those  who  ex- 
pect them." 

" Oh,  Lucy,  I  do  so  wish  I  could  see,  like  you!  The 
bells  will  ring,  but  I  shall  not  see  the  Day  Beautiful. 
Don't  you  pity  me,  Lucy?  Let  me  kiss  you."  The  old 
woman  clasped  the  girl  to  her  bosom.  "Lucy,  I  believe 
in  you — and  father." 

The  faith  of  the  girl  touched  the  old  woman's  heart. 
There  are  few  sweeter  words  than  these,  "I  believe  in 
you."  The  confidence  made  old  Lucy  wish  to  help  the 
sightless  girl.  Faith  always  has  this  influence.  Lucy 
turned  away,  and  a  happy  thought  came  into  her  mind, 


like  an  angel  flying  across  the  sky.  She  had  a  few  pen- 
nies. She  would  buy  some  chestnuts  from  the  grizzly 
old  chestnut-roaster  on  the  street,  and  would  put  them 
in  Alice's  stocking.  So  she  stopped  at  the  door  as  she 
was  about  to  go,  and  said: 

"Alice,  other  girls  hang  their  stockings  under  the 
shelf  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  they  do  say  that  the  good 
fairies  come  in  the  night,  and  put  things  into  them. 
You  hang  up  yours  to-night  above  the  stove.  You  can- 
not tell  what  may  happen.  I  see  you  have  faith  in 
your  heart.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  believe  in  God  and 
everybody.  If  all  people  did  this,  what  a  happy  world  it 
would  be !" 

Alice  did  not  comprehend  all  this  homely  philosophy, 
but  she  felt  the  spirit  of  it.  She  heard  Lucy  going.  A 
new  delight  came  into  her  heart,  her  face  grew  bright, 
and  she  said: 

"Oh,  Lucy,  I  feel  that  everything-  is  good  around  me 
and  above  me,  and  I  believe  in  everything!  I  shall  see 
Christmas — the  Day  Beautiful — some  day.  Yes,  Lucy,  I 
surely  will.      I  feel  it  here.     I  shall  see." 

She  crossed  her  white  hands  on  her  heart,  and  sat 
smiling.  Old  Lucy  went  away,  but  Alice  sat  there  still, 
as  lovely  as  a  mute  statue  of  Faith.  She  heard  the 
footsteps  hurrying  by  on  the  street,  a  rift  of  sunlight 
came  into  the  room  from  the  thinly  parting  snow  clouds, 
and  she  felt  the  brightness  of  the  light  that  she  could  not 
see. 

There  was  a  little  noise  in  the  room— a  rustle.  Some- 
thing was  there — a  tiny  something.  Was  it  a  fairy's 
foot?     It  was  now  here,  now  there,  airy,  timid. 

Alice  listened.  She  heard  nothing  more  for  a  time. 
She  recalled  the  tales  of  Grimm,  Andersen,  Fouque, 
Haupt,  and  Hoffmann  that  her  mother  used  to  tell  her. 
Was  it  a  fairv?  It  was  not  the  wind,  for  the  air  was 
still. 

Again  an  airy  trip  across  the  floor  like  a  little  wing. 
Was  it  the  spirit  of  the  dead  canary  that  she  could  see 
still  in  the  dim  twilight  of  memory?  Her  heart  beat. 
Again  and  again  it  sped  across  the  floor,  like  a  thing  of 
air.  Once  it  came  near  her  feet.  Oh,  that  she  could 
see! 

What  was  that?  Music?  Surely  it  was.  In  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room.  Soft  music  like  the  summer  wind 
among  the  high  wires  over  the  street,  like  a  harp  in  the 
park,  like  the  dead  canary's  remembered  song,  only  not 
sharp  like  that — more  light,  more  soft,  more  timid.  Fairy 
music  it  might  be.      A  fairy  playing  a  harp. 

It  came  again.  It  could  not  be  a  cricket.  Crickets 
sometimes  came  to  those  tenement-houses  in  the  dead 
world,  but  it  was  winter  now.  How  it  sang  and  sang! 
Alice  listened  with  a  thrilled  and  wonder-delighted  heart. 
She  moved  her  foot.  The  music  was  gone  with  a  little 
rustle  like  a  wing. 

"Lucy  !"  she  screamed. 

Old  Lucy  came.     "  What,  Alice,  girl?" 

"  My  old  canary  has  come  back,  and  has  been  singing  to 
me.  Something  good  is  going  to  happen.  Do  dead  birds 
sing?"    . 

Lucy  did  not  know.  She  saw  nothing  and  heard  no- 
thing. She  kissed  Alice,  and  only  said,  "  You  have  been 
dreaming,  child;  but  dreams  of  faith  often  come  true." 

That  afternoon  the  street  was  all  bells.  Door-bells 
were  ringing.  There  were  bells  on  the  horses,  bells  on 
the  sleds  of  the  children.  The  sun  of  the  short  day 
faded  out  of  the  room,  and  all  the  air  became  melodious 
and  palpitating  with  chimes.  At  the  twilight  all  was 
music — bells,  bells,  bells. 

Then  fell  a  hush  between  the  twilight  and  the  even- 
ing festivals.  The  street  lamps  were  lit;  one  of  them 
flashed  into  the  window.  There  were  a  few  still  mo- 
ments, a  rustle,  and  the  same  sweet  harp-like,  cricket-like 
music  filled  the  room  atrain.      Alice  did  not  stir.      It  last- 
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ed  long.      Thei*e  was  a  footfall  on  the  stairs,  another  little 
rustle  and  an  airy  run,  and  the  music  was  gone: 

The  door  opened.  "Oh,  father,  father,  my  dead  ca- 
nary has  heen  here,  and  has  heen  singing  to  me!  Oh,  it 
was  like  silver;  so  beautiful — beautiful!  I  wish  that  I 
could  see !" 

"Be  patient,  my  little  daughter.  Perhaps  it  will  all 
come  by-and-by.  I  told  you  that  the  fairies  of  good  came 
to  those  who  believe  in  them.  I  have  brought  home  a 
whole  loaf  of  pound-cake  and  two  oranges  to-night  be- 
cause it  is  Christmas  Eve,  and  I  have  been  thinking  so 
much  of  you  to-day.      We  will  eat  them  together." 

Poor  old  Hugh  Meadowcraft,  the  laborer  at  the  docks 
where  ships  unloaded  their  freight,  felt  a  new  vitality  in 
his  weary  limbs  as  he  rattled  the  grate,  and  put  the  meat 
on  the  stove  to  fry,  and  poured  out  the  coffee  into  the  cof- 
fee-pot, and  prepared  the  evening  meal.  His  employer, 
the  ship-master,  had  added  two  dollars  to  his  simple  wages 
for  this  week.  He  had  paid  his  rent  for  his  two  rooms,  and 
bought  a  pound-cake  for  her,  and  he  was  a  happy  man. 
He  heard  nothing  but  goodness  in  all  the  bells  that  were 
rinffinff  near  and  far,  and  as  he  sat  down  to  his  tea  with 
his  blind  child,  he  said:  "I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Alice,  this 
is  a  good  world  to  live  in,  and  I  think  that  the  next  will 
be  better  still.  There's  nothing,  child,  like  love  and  faith 
and  hope;  they  are  all  the  world  of  happiness.  A  king 
can  have  no  more.  Smell  the  coffee,  and  hear  the  kettle 
sing.      The  bells  are  all  ringing  yonder,  everywhere." 

They  ate  in  happy  silence.  Suddenly  there  was  a  lute- 
like sound — like  a  harp  of  air. 

"Listen,  father." 

"Fairies." 

Old  Hugh  moved  his  chair.     The  music  ceased. 

"You  have  heard  it,  father — the  canary?" 

"  It  is  very  strange.  It  is  nothing  bad,  Alice;  it  bodes 
no  evil;  only  a  good  fairy  ever  sang  like  that." 

Night  came  with  the  temples  of  the  stars  shining  in 
the  sky;  the  streets  thronged;  there  were  merry  voices 
in  the  clear  still  air.  Old  Lucy  came  in,  and  laughed 
at  Alice's  fairy.  Nine  o'clock  came,  and  Hugh  went  to 
his  room,  and  Alice  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  hung  up 
her  stocking  for  Santa  Claus.  or  the  fairies,  or  the  spirit 
of  good  that  haunts  the  world's  better  self.  She  went  to 
bed — it  had  been  a  thrilling  day  to  her— and  went  to  sleep 
to  dream  of  the  song  of  the  golden  bird. 

She  awoke  early,  or  was  awakened  by  a  little  noise. 
What  was  that?  A  nibbling  sound  under  the  shelf  and 
over  the  stove-pipe;  in  the  very  place  where  she  had 
hung  her  stocking. 

She  rose  softly,  slowly.  The  nibbling  sound  continued, 
and  there  was  a  rustle  as  of  nuts.  Hush!  The  canary 
was  singing  again— in  the  dark,  under  the  shelf,  over 
the  stove-pipe,  where  she  had  hung  her  stocking. 

She  crept  toward  the  place  silently,  and  listened. 
Could  it  be  ?  Yes,  the  music  was  in  her  stocking,  away 
clown  in  her  stocking  toward  the  foot.  How  sweet  and 
silvery  and  happy  it  was!  She  put  out  her  trembling 
hand,  and  grasped  the  top  of  the  stocking;  she  felt  a 
motion  of  some  living  thing  in  it.  She  pinched  the  toe; 
it  was  full  of  something.  What  had  happened?  She 
screamed. 

Her  father  came  to  the  door  with  a  light.  "What  is 
it.  Alice?" 

"The  canary  in  my  stocking." 

"  No.  no,  girl.     Here,  let  me  see.'' 

Old  Hugh  opened  the  top  of  the  stocking.  "Santa 
Claus  1i;is  been  to  see  you,  Alice;  and  he  has  left  a  mouse, 
I  do  declare." 

Old    Lucy   came,  running.      "See  here,  will    wonders 
I   cease  '.      Alice  has  found  a  mouse  in  her  stocking." 

"  Kill  it!"  said  old  Lucy.      "  It  is  after  the  nuts  that— " 

"  Ob.  no,  no;  don't  kill  it,"  said  Alice.  "  I  beg  of  von 
don't  kill  it.      It  sink's." 


"Oh  no,  girl,  it  don't  sing;  and  it  will  eat  up  all  the 
nuts.      Let  me  call  the  cat." 

"Oh  no;  I  tell  you  it  sings  like  a  canary.  Let  me 
have  the  stocking;"  and  Alice  seized  it,  and  threw  herself 
upon  the  bed.  "Let  me  have  it — let  me  have  it  until 
day,"  said  she.  "Let  me  be  alone  with  it  for  a  little 
while.  Oh,  please  do;  it  means  good  to  me.  I  feel  it 
does.      Let  me  have  it  a  little  while.  " 

"Let  her  be,"  said  old  Hugh.  "Perhaps  it  is  a 
singing  mouse — who  knows?  I  have  heard  of  them. 
They  bring  good  luck.  Likely  it  was  that  she  heard 
yesterday,  and  that  we  heard  at  tea." 

Morning  came,  a  splendor  of  billowy  clouds,  sunshine, 
and  glistening  snow.  Old  Hugh  rose  late,  and  came  into 
the  room. 

"  Oh,  father,  it  has  been  singing  again;  and  the  stock- 
ing is  half  full  of  nuts,  and  I  have  touched  it  with  my 
hand.  It  is  soft,  and  its  heart  makes  its  little  body  trem- 
ble all  over.      Did  Santa  Claus  leave  it,  father  ?" 

"I  don't  know;  and  it  isn't  much  matter,  I  guess,  as 
long  as  you  are  happy." 

The  mouse  continued  to  nibble  the  nuts  and  to  sinsr. 
Hugh  began  to  be  interested  in  it.  He  called  old  Lucy 
into  the  room  to  hear  it  sing. 

"  Just  you  be  still  and  listen,"  said  he. 

The  mouse  began  to  nibble,  then  to  sing. 

The  doctor  called  to  see  a  sick  woman  who  lived  in  the 
house. 

"Doctor,"  said  Lucy,  "did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  singing  mouse?" 

"Yes." 

"There's  one  in  the  other  room,  and  I  want  you  to 
hear  it." 

The  doctor  was  in  a  hurry  to  go,  but  his  curiosity  was 
excited.  He  stepped  into  Alice's  room,  saw  the  little 
mouse  in  the  trap  cage,  and  presently  heard  it  sing. 

It  looked  so  cunning  standing  there  on  its  hind  feet, 
and  moving  its  forefeet  as  though  playing  on  a  tiny  vio- 
lin— so  pretty,  so  toy-like,  so  comical,  that  the  doctor  was 
delighted,  and  he  lingered  there  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
notwithstanding  his  haste  at  first  to  go.  Then  his  face 
turned  to  Alice — how  happy  and  lovely  she  looked! — and 
he  said, 

'  What  is  the  matter  -with  your  eyes,  my  girl?" 

"  I  am  blind.  I  cannot  see  you  or  father;  I  cannot  see 
Christmas,  the  day  that  they  call  Beautiful;  I  cannot  see 
the  singing  mouse.  Oh,  doctor,  I  wish  I  could  see!  I 
feel  that  some  good  influence  is  following  me.  Can't  you 
help  me?" 

"Come  to  the  window  with  me,  my  girl,  and  let  me  ex- 
amine your  eyes.  You  ought  to  be  treated  by  an  ocu- 
list," said  he.  "I  declare,  I  must  tell  my  friend  Phil- 
lips about  you.  His  wife  is  an  invalid;  she  will  want 
to  see  the  singing  mouse.  She  likes  to  meet  everybody 
who  has  trouble  and  to  make  them  happy.  She  feeds 
with  coin  all  the  organ-grinders  in  the  street,  and 
watches  at  her  window  for  faces  in  distress.  Here  is  a 
case  for  her.  My  girl,  I  have  hopes  that  you  may  see 
again.  There  is  a  growth  over  your  eyes;  it  may  be  re- 
moved.     I  will  be  your  friend.      What  is  your  name?" 

"  Alice — Alice  Meadowcraft." 

He  went  away  slowly,  leading  Alice  back  to  her  chair. 
And  the  mouse  was  singing. 

"  Will  be  your  friend."  Alice's  face  was  a  picture  of 
happiness, and  beautiful  with  hope.  "Friend!"  Hemight 
cause  the  heavens  to  lift  again  before  her  eyes  full  of  sun- 
rises, nioonrises,  sunsets,  rainbows,  and  stars.  He  might 
cause  the  flowers  to  bloom  again;  the  birds  to  come 
again  to  her  eyes.  He  might  bring  again  the  face  of  her 
father  to  hers,  and  she  might  yet  see  the  Day  Beautiful. 

There  lived  on  Essex  Street  at  this  time  a  tall,  patri- 
archal man,  with  grand  manners  and  a  most  beautiful 
face,  whom   the   whole  nation    feared,  but  whom  all   the 
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poor  people  of  that  neighborhood  loved.  He  would  face 
a  political  mob  with  perfect  calmness,  but  he  could  never 
say  "  No  "  to  an  unfortunate  man  or  a  homeless  child. 
He  was  of  distinguished  family,  and  had  inherited  wealth  ; 
a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  a  correspondent  of  the  great- 
est statesmen  of  the  world,  yet  he  lived  in  a  simple  way, 
and  died  poor,  having  given  away  all  that  he  had. 
He  sleeps  now  in  a  lot  assigned  him  by  friendly  charity 
in  the  beautiful  Milton  (Massachusetts)  burying-ground, 
near  the  old  house  of  the  "  Suffolk  Resolves,"  which  "re- 
solves" was  the  first  Declaration  of  Independence. 

This  man,  whose  criticism  even  good  President  Lincoln 
declaimed  that  he  dreaded  more  than  any  other,  and  whose 
white  hand  waved  mobs  backward  like  a  prophet's,  at  this 
time  towered  through  the  streets  near  where  the  Old  Col- 
ony and  Albany  depots  now  are,  loved,  feared,  hated,  car- 
rying his  own  market  basket  in  the  morning,  and  thrill- 
ing assemblies  with  silver-tongued  eloquence  such  as  is 
not  now  heard  in  Boston  at  night.  His  wife  was  an  inva- 
lid, and  he  was  her  nurse  for  a  lifetime. 

The  next  day  the  doctor  came  to  the  long  rambling 
house  where  Alice  lived,  and  he  brought  with  him  this 
statesman  who  scorned  public  office,  but  whose  words 
moved  the  conscience  of  the  people  and  led  the  struggles 
of  the  world. 

How  grand  and  noble  he  looked  as  he  stood  there  in 
that  poor  room  and  took  the  hand  of  Alice,  the  blind  girl ! 

"I  have  come  to  hear  your  little  mouse  sing,"  said  he. 
Then  he  started  back.      He  looked  upon  the  blind  eyes  of 


that  beautiful  face.  "I 
must  let  you  go  over  and 
see  Ann.  She  will  send 
you  to  Mrs.  Anagnos." 

The  little  mouse  was  in- 
duced to  sing  after  a  time, 
and  the  two  went  away. 

''I  will  call  for  you 
some  day,"  said  the  Patri- 
arch. 

"Mrs.  Anagnos:"  Who 
was  Mrs.  Anagnos  ?  The 
name  rang  in  Alice's 
mind.  She  asked  the  few 
that  came  into  her  room 
who  was  Mrs.  Anagnos. 
None  of  them  knew. 

At  last  the  grocer  came 
with  a  simple  parcel. 
Alice  asked  him  the  ques- 
tion that  so  haunted  her. 

"Oh,  she  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Julia  Ward  Howe — 
she  who  wrote, 

"  '  Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory 
of  the  coining  of  the  Lord.'" 

And  he  hurried  away.  But 
the  mouse  was  singing. 

The  line  seemed  a  pro- 
phecy. Who  wrote  it — 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  or 
Mrs.  Anagnos  ?  She  would 
ask  the  newsboy  when  he 
passed.  She  did.  His  an- 
swer was  odd,  but  satisfac- 
tory. 

"She  is  the  wife  of  Mr. 

Anagnos,  who    keeps    the 

Blind     Asylum     over     in 

South  Boston,  and  makes 

people     see.       He     might 

make  you  see.      Better  go 

and    see    her.      She    is    a 

great  big  woman,  and  she's  just  good  to  everybody,  like 

Mis'  Phillips.     She'd  make  you  see,  like  's  not.     I'd  try 

her,  anyway." 

Alice  went  back  to  her  room,  her  mind  all  roses,  and 
the  little  mouse  was  singing  again. 

One  day  the  Patriarch  came  again,  and  he  took  Alice 
to  the  two-story  brick  house  on  Essex  Street,  to  meet  his 
invalid  wife.  How  tenderly  they  talked  to  her!  And 
"Ann  "  kissed  her,  and  said: 

'We  will  see  your  father,  and  I  think  I  will  send  a 
carriage  for  you  some  day,  and  you  shall  visit  Mrs.  An- 
agnos. I  think,  too,  that  Mrs.  Anagnos  will  want  you 
to  stay  with  her  awhile,  and  I  perhaps  will  take  care  of 
your  mouse  while  you  are  gone.  I  love  little  animals, 
and  I  live  in  my  room  alone." 

"  Do  you  think  that  she  will  make  me  see  ?"  said  Alice. 
"See  father,  and  the  day  that  they  call  Beautiful?" 

The  high  rooms  of  the  Blind  Asylum  at  South  Boston 
overlook  the  city,  the  bowery  suburbs,  and  the  glorious 
harbor.  The  world  of  life— of  spires,  towers,  ships,  parks, 
and  gardens  — lies  under  them.  In  one  of  these  rooms 
Alice  found  a  new  home.  And  here  one  day  the  doctors 
gave  her  a  breath  of  ether,  and  she  went  away  to  dream- 
land, and  when  she  came  back  again,  Mrs.  Anagnos  stood 
over  her,  and  kissed  her,  and  a  doctor  said: 

"The  operation  has  been  successful.  You  will  see 
again." 

•When?"  said  Alice,  whose  eyes  were  in  thick  ban- 
dages.     "Oh.  when?" 
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"  I  will  say  on  Christmas  Day — the  day  you  call  Beau- 
tiful. You  must  be  kept  in  a  dark  room  until  then.  If 
your  eyes  do  well,  I  will  let  your  friends  come  to  see  you 
next  Christmas,  and  I  will  lift  the  curtain,  and  you  shall 
see  the  world  again." 

Touchingly  faithful  were  the  visits  of  Mrs.  Anagnos  to 
the  silent  room  of  Alice.  All  the  blind  people  loved  this 
woman  whom  they  could  not  see,  but  whose  presence  was 
a  spiritual  benediction.  Her  heart  was  always  with  them, 
and  when  she  lay  dying,  her  last  request  was,  "  Don't  for- 
get my  poor  blind  children." 

Christmas  was  drawing  near,  streets  were  crowded  and 
bells  were  ringing  again;  the  mellowness  of  autumn  lin- 
gered, and  there  was  an  April  blue  in  the  December  sky. 

"  I  shall  see  the  world  to-morrow,"  said  Alice. 

"Yes,  to-morrow,"  said  the  doctor;  "and  your  father 
and  friends  will  be  here." 

It  was  Christmas  afternoon.  Alice  sat  in  a  dim  room, 
the  bandages  had  long  been  removed  from  her  eyes,  and 
she  had  seen  Mrs.  Anagnos  in  the  shadows,  and  had  kissed 
her  face.  For  a  few  days,  indeed,  she  had  sat  in  a  room 
that  was  almost  light.  She  had  been  tempted  again  and 
again  to  lift  the  curtain,  and  open  the  blind,  and  steal  one 
glimpse  of  the  new  world. 

Her  father  came.  She  looked  upon  his  old  hard  hands; 
into  his  eyes.  They  were  like  her  own.  His  hair  was 
white — not  like  hers.  Were  other  men's  heads  so  white? 
One  of  the  teachers  had  sent  her  a  Christmas  rose.  How 
lovely  it  was!  How  pitiable  it  seemed  that  any  one 
should  be  unable  to  see  it!  Dr.  Howe  came,  his  soul  of 
love  shiniug  through  his  noble  face.  The  doctor  came 
— he  who  had  promised  to  be  her  friend — and  the  Patri- 
arch. Shadow  people  were  they  all,  but  such  glorious 
shadow  people! 

The  doctor's  hair  was  not  white ;  it  was  like  her  own. 
His  face  was  not  white;  it  was  olive,  and  a  rose  was  on 
it.  Alice  wras  filled  with  wonder  at  the  stately  shadow 
people,  but  her  heart  went  out  to  the  doctor  at  once.  Was 
it  not  he  who  had  said,  "I  will  be  your  friend?" 

"Wait  till  the  sun  goes  into  a  cloud,"  said  the  hospital 
doctor.  A  shadow  passed  over  the  glimmering  window. 
"Now!" 

The  curtain  was  lifted. 

There  it  lay— the  Day  Beautiful !  The  blue  sky,  with 
the  sun  curtained  in  a  cloud;  the  broad  city,  with  its 
dome;  the  long  hai'bor,  with  its  white  sails;  the  streets 
full  of  people;  the  parks;  the  far  horizons:  there  it  lay— 
the  world ;  and  she  had  come  among  the  people  of  all  this 
beautiful  existence  to  be  one  of  them. 

"This  is  Christ's  day,"  she  said. 

"Yes." 

"Are  other  days  like  this?" 

"Yes— all." 

"And  I  shall  see  them?  Oh,  what  a  bliss  it  will  be  to 
live!" 

She  turned  to  her  friend  the  doctor  with  streaming  eyes, 
and  said:  "It  was  you  that  promised  to  be  my  friend. 
I  owe  this  all  to  you." 

"No,"  he  said;  "it  was  the  mouse — the  singing 
mouse." 

'  It  was  not  a  common  mouse.      Do  you  think  so?" 

"No;  it  was  a  singing  mouse." 

"I  did  not  mean  that;  it  was  all  a  finger  of  something." 
She  held  out  her  hand  and  looked  at  her  own   finger. 
'I  can't  tell    what  I    want  to  say.      Don't  you  know, 
doctor?" 


or  armies,  or  anything  but  the  march  of  human  thought. 
Yet  the  great  square  filled  with  people  in  the  rain.  Fan- 
euil  Hall  market-places  were  full  of  drenched  people — 
poor  people,  shivering  people,  teamsters,  old  farmers, 
Irishmen,  Irish  women,  colored  men,  colored  women,  chil- 
dren, folk  from  out  of  towrn,  men  of  the  trades,  an  army  of 
laborers.  Social  leaders  were  not  there;  politicians  were  not 
there;  men  who  trade  in  the  hopes  of  the  poor  were  not 
there:  nor  any  who,  under  any  pretext,  take  from  the 
poor  their  birthright.  But  the  squares  were  full.  There 
was  a  dirge  in  the  rain,  a  procession  of  black  faces,  and 
then  a  stay  in  the  pouring  rain  ;  after  which  the  great 
tide  of  hearts  was  allowed  to  pour  into  the  hall. 

A  man  and  a  very  beautiful  woman  came  with  the 
surging  crowd,  and  as  the  woman  bent  over  to  kiss  the 
white  form  of  the  dead,  it  seemed  as  if  her  heart  was 
broken.  The  man  was  compelled  to  force  her  away  that 
others  might  rain  tears  on  the  cold  roses.  That  woman 
was  Alice  Meadowcraft  Holly,  and  the  man  was  her  hus- 
band, the  doctor.  Then  I  thought  of  the  singing  mouse, 
of  the  Day  Beautiful,  and  of  the  good  Angel  of  Faith, 
whose  hand  unseen  had  been  in  it  all. 


It  was  a  wet  day  in  February;  I  recall  it  well.  It  had 
rained  and  rained,  and  all  the  tall  houses  were  dripping. 
It  had  been  announced  that  a  private  citizen  would  that 
day  lie  in  state  in  Faneuil  Hall.  The  Shaw  Guards  were 
to  escort  the  remains  thither,  and  stand  guard  over  them. 
He  had   never  held  an  ollice;  he  had  never  led  Senates, 
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REPORTS  FROM  KINDERGARTEN  CLUBS. 


Boston    Letter. 

The  truth  of  any  system,  method  or  prin- 
ciple of  education,  is  proved  by  its  uni- 
versality, and  when  we  pause  in  the  rush  of 
every-day  life,  to  think  how  universal  the 
Kindergarten  is  becoming,  we  need  go  no 
farther  to  decide  that  at  last  the  right 
method  for  the  early  training  of  the  little 
ones  has  been  arrived  at.  Not  only  is  the 
Kindergarten  spreading  to  all  nations,  and 
found  equally  good  with  rich  and  poor 
alike,  but  it  is  beginning  to  be  found  es- 
pecially adapted  to  the  defective  classes, — 
the  feeble  minded,  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
the  blind.  Kindergarten  methods  have 
been  found  so  especially  useful  to  this  latter 
class,  that  in  almost  all  the  large  schools 
for  the  blind  in  this  country,  some  portion 
of  the  day  has  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
the  Kindergarten  Gifts  and  Occupations, 
and  sometimes  for  the  games. 

The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  at 
Jamaica  Plaines,  Mass.,  has,  however,  the 
honor  to  be  the  first  building  in  the  world 
set  apart  for  the  Kindergarten  training  of 
little,  blind  children.  Here  the  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  have,  not  only  the  hours  in  the 
school-room,  but  the  whole  day,  permeated 
with  the  Kindergarten  atmosphere;  for,  the 
distances  at  which  the  children  live,  necessi- 
tate their  coming  as  boarders,  and  not  simply 
day  pupils.  Another  special  effort  made, 
is  to  have  the  children,  as  far  as  practicable, 
use  exactly  the  same  materials  and  do  the 
same  work  as  seeing  children.  It  is  a  great 
joy  to  the  sightless  little  ones  to  find  this 
out;  it  makes  them  feel  at  home  with  the 
little  friends*  from  the  other  Boston  Kinder- 
gartens who  often  come  to  visit  them;  and 
surely,  too,  this  early  overcoming  of  ob- 
stacles will  give  them  confidence  in  later 
life  to  rise  above  those  mountains  of  diffi- 
culty,  which    present    themselves    so    con- 


stantly in  the  independent  career  of  a  blind 
person.  Then,  too,  this  reacts  on  the  visit- 
ors. Little  children  are  often  overcome 
with  delight  and  astonishment  to  find  the 
blind  children  working  from  directions 
with  the  self-same  Gifts  that  they  use,  weav- 
ing as  intricate  a  pattern  on  their  mats,  and 
modelling  in  clay  as  perfectly  as  if  their 
fingers  did  not  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
fingers  and  eyes.  Parents  and  teachers  ask 
permission  to  bring  their  children  to  visit 
the  Kindergarten,  finding  the  watching  of 
the  patient  fingers  and  the  happy  little 
faces  a  salutary  lesson  for  them. 

The  day  at  the  Kindergarten  then,  con- 
tains the  usual  programme  of  the  morning 
talk,  with  the  singing  of  songs,  Finger  Plays, 
etc.,  an  object  lesson  or  story,  a  period  for 
the  use  of  a  Gift,  marching,  games,  a  few 
minutes  for  regular  gymnastic  exercises 
and  the  Occupation  hour.  Besides  this, 
there  is,  for  the  older  children,  an  advanced 
class,  combining  Kindergarten  with  pri- 
mary work,  and  also  lessons  on  the  piano; 
while  all  have  half  an  hour  each  day  de- 
voted to  vocal  music. 

Of  the  Kindergarten  Gifts  and  Occupa- 
tions, all,  with  the  exception  of  drawing, 
are  now  used;  and  all  are  found,  as  wiih 
other  children,  to  take  their  part  in  the  three- 
fold development  of  the  child.  A  short 
account  of  the  adaptation  ol  some  of  these 
Gifts,  etc.,  to  the  use  of  the  blind  children 
may  be  interesting. 

For  the  use  mainly  of  the  building  Gifts, 
the  Kindergarten  tables  are  grooved  in  inch 
squares,  instead  of  being  merely  marked  by 
lines;  thus  the  children  can  count  'their 
squares  and  place  their  blocks  at  regular 
distances.  But  for  the  tablets,  sticks,  rings, 
and  small  beads  (which  are  used  to  repre- 
sent the  point),  framed  pads,  the  size  of  the 
tables,  and    placed    upon    them,  are   used. 
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These  pads,  or  cushions,  have  lines  stitched 
upon  them  to  form  inch  squares,  and  the 
tablets,  etc.,  having  holes  drilled  in  them, 
can  be  pinned  in  place,  so  that  the  form, 
when  made,  can  be  examined  by  the 
fingers  without  any  fear  of  destroying  it. 

The  question  is  often  asked  if  blind  chil- 
dren are  as  inventive  in  their  Kindergarten 
work  as  seeing   children?     To  this  my  ex- 
perience would  lead  me  to  answer,  no!  for 
the  reason  that  forms  made  by  seeing  chil- 
dren in  drawing  and  stick-laying  (when  told 
they  can  make  what   they  like)   are   often 
new    combinations    of   designs    they    have 
seen    on   wall    papers,    carpets,    oilcloths, 
church  windows,  etc.     The  blind  children 
have  no  such  experiences  to  fallback  upon, 
and  therefore  a  great  deal  of  directed  work 
must  be  done  before  they  can  really  become 
inventive.     Then,  drawing  being  impossible 
to  them,  stick-laying,  until  lately,  has  been 
their    only    means    of   designing    a    pretty 
pattern  to  sew  on  a  card.  It  has  been  thought 
for  some  time  that  they  might  do   much   in 
this  direction  by  means  of  pricking,  if  only 
something  could   be   devised    to    take    the 
place    for    the    fingers,  which   the  squared 
paper  fills  for  the  eyes.     Such  an   arrange- 
ment has  now  been  invented,  and  has  been 
laughingly  named  "The  Punctograph."  This 
is  a  square  wooden  frame  with  a  cloth  back, 
like  the  regular  pricking  pad.     The  frame 
is  made  so  as  to   exactly  hold  a  card  4^ 
inches     square,    but     the     oblong     cards, 
4^2^3/4,  can  also  be  used  in  it. 

Fastened  to  the  frame  on  one  side  by 
hinges,  is  a  metal  plate  with  little  squares 
cut  in  it;  this  is  to  perform  the  part  of  the 
squared  paper,  the  frame  being  merely  to 
keep  the  card  in  place.  After  putting  the 
card  in  the  frame,  the  plate  or  cover  is  shut 
down  on  it,  and  the  child  pricks  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  squares  exactly  as  he  would,  if 
he  could  see,  on  the  crossings  of  the  lines 
on  the  squared  paper.  He  misses  one  cor- 
ner or  more  as  the  distance  between  the 
pricks  is  desired  to  be  greater  or  less;  those 


nearest  together,  being  one-third  of  an  inch 
apart.  With  this  device  the  children  can 
often  prick  their  own  cards,  and  make  de- 
signs in  pricking  from  direction;  and  they 
are  also  given  another  means  of  cultivating 
their  inventive  faculties. 

The    Kindergarten    games    become    as 
great    a  delight    to    these    little    ones    as 
they  are   to    children    in    general.     I    use 
the    word    "become"     advisedly;    for    too 
often    the    children,    when    first    brought 
to    the  Kindergarten,  are   afraid    not    only 
to  run,  but  to  walk  alone.     The  games  are 
especially  useful  in  awakening   the    natural 
childish  activity  which  here  is  so  painfully 
latent.       In   personating    a    horse,  a  cat,  a 
mouse,  a  bird,  they  forget  their   fears   and 
their  lassitude,   and  soon   become  natural, 
active  children.     The  games,   also,  do  for 
the    sense  of  hearing  what    the  Gifts  and 
Occupations  do  for  the  sense  of  touch,  viz.: 
train  it  to  take  the  place  of  sight.     For  ex- 
ample, the   child  who  wishes   to  choose  a 
particular   partner   in    the    dancing   game, 
must  listen  for  his  or  her  voice  in   singing, 
and  so  be  guided    to    the    desired    person. 
As  so  much  of  the  Kindergarten  work  with 
the  blind  children   is   done   in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  it  is  with  those  who    have  all 
their  perfect  senses,  I  have   only   touched 
on  the  points  where  the  most  special  adapta- 
tion has  been  required.      Could  our  friends 
see  the  oftentimes  blankness  in  the  faces  of 
the  children  when  first  they  enter  the  Kinder- 
garten and  the  bright  intelligence  that  beams 
from  those  same  faces  six  months  after,  they 
would  feel,  as  do  all  those  especially  in- 
terested in  the  work,  that  here  the  names 
of  two  men  must  always  be  thought  of  with 
gratefulness  and  fond   affection;  the  name 
of  Friedrich  Froebel,  so  dear  to  all  Kinder- 
garten children,  and  that  of  Mr.  M.   Anag- 
nos,  the  founder  of  this  special  Kindergar- 
ten, and  the  true  friend    and   father   of   all 
the  little  ones  under  its  roof. 

Fanny  L.  Johnson. 
Jamaica  Plains,  Mass. 
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